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FOREWORD 


Iw accordance with our usual practice, this volume of Tue Annars contains the 
addresses delivered at the Annual Meeting of The Academy, held April 6 and 7, 
1951. 

In addition, there is an article by F. S. C. Northrop, who was scheduled to speak 
at the Annual Meeting but was unexpectedly prevented from returning from-a trip 
abroad in time to do so. We are glad to present Dr. Northrop’s intended address 
to the readers of THE ANNALS.. - 

_ o James C. CHARLESWORTH 
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Economic Rampart of Freedom 


By EmILIO ABELLO 


FEW weeks ago, in the course of a 

radio quiz for young boys and girls, 
the quiz master posed this question: 
Are the Philippine Islands in Asia, in 
the Pacifc, or in the Far East? One of 
the boys answered, “In Asia.” Another 
quipped, “In the Pacific.” A third one 
said, “In the Far East.” <A fourth 
shouted, “In all of them”; and the quiz 
master declared this to be the correct 
answer. 

For, indeed, the Philippines is all of 
that, and more. We are geographically 
_apart of Asia. Racially, we are of the 
Orient. Our bloed stream is Malayan. 
Our basic culture is of the same origin. 
We have had intimate relations with 
China, whose culture has served for the 
Far East the same function as the cul- 
ture of Greece did for the West. 

But politically and socially, we are 
not of the Orient. The conquest of the 
Philippines by Spain brought the Philip- 
` pines into the cultural and religious 
stream of the Western world. The tri- 
umph of American arms over the Span- 
iards first and over the Filipino patriots 
afterwards made it possible for the great 
American teachers to school our people 
in the ways of democracy. Three hun- 
dred years under Spain and close to 
fifty years under the United States of 
America have enriched our native cul- 
ture with the culture, the art, the sci- 
ence, and even the customs and habits 
of the West. 

So, toddy, I speak as an Asian, 
steeped in the fine traditions of my part 
of the world, mellowed by the equally 
fine traditions of the American way of 
life, with little of the alleged bigotry 
and the mysticism of the East, and 
tempered by three long centuries of 


Spanish tyranny and despotism and a 


‘fortunately short but bloody nightmare 


under Japanese totalitarianism. 


DANGERS IN THE FAR EAST 


It is well that the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science has in- 
cluded interpretations of Asian prob- 
lems by Asians in the agenda of its 
Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting, for world 
history is turning upon developments in 
Asia and the Far East today. ` 

The threat of Communist imperialism 
is rearing its ugly head in areas only re- 
cently liberated from colonial subjuga- 
tion. Countries in Asia which, for many 
long years during the interwar period 
and the Second World War, struggled 
through peaceful means or otherwise to 
break off their shackles in order to be 
free are now faced with the danger of 
becoming prey to the worst of all forms 
of tyranny—worst because it is founded 
on the precept of the total subjection 
of the individual to the absolute control 
of the state. Following the pattern of 
Communist penetration through internal 
subversion wherever possible or through 
outright aggression if necessary, Asia is 
in a state of ferment which bodes ill 
for the peace of the world. 

Even as I speak today, the din and 
clamor of war sounds in my section of 
the hemisphere. Men are locked in 
battle. My countrymen listen to that 
sound and watch the tide of the conflict 
with great anxiety, not only because 
Filipino soldiers are actually committed 
in the struggle, fighting for the cause of 
the United Nations, which is freedom’s 
cause, but also because the war is rag- 
ing within the shadow of their home- 
land. We feel the terrible breath of 
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war. Should the fires now burning in 
Korea spread beyond those shores— 
and we pray that they may not—my 
country would be in the direct path of 
the holocaust. 

In the Philippines, at the present 
moment, government forces are fighting 
pitched battles with an army of dis- 
sidents, an elusive, disciplined, and 
Communist-indoctrinated guerrilla out- 
fit which receives instructions and as- 
sistance from the enemies of democracy 
abroad. 

In India, in Pakistan, in Burma, in 
Indonesia, and in Malaya, constitutional 
democratic governments are threatened 
from within by outright aggressive revo- 
lutionary forces inspired from without 
or by diversionary movements intended 
to sow dissension and weaken the estab- 
lished order. 

So, as a Far Easterner, I speak as one 
who is a neighbor to danger. As a 
Filipino, I speak as one who loves free- 
dom. As an Asian, I speak as one 
whose voice has been least heard, when 
it should be most heard. Not since 
Genghis Khan swept out of the sandy 
wastes of the Mongolian desert to cap- 
ture most of Asia and much of Europe 
has Asia drawn so much attention as 
today. There is a growing recognition 
that within its borders events are taking 
place which may determine the future 
directions of history and perhaps the 
fate of the world. And, as I have said, 
it is well that this academy has called 
upon Asians to give an interpretation of 
Asian problems. 


SINCE PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


A few days ago an American friend 
with very scant knowledge of Asian and 
Far Eastern affairs asked me what was 
the feeling of the Filipino people when 
they obtained their independence on 
July 4, 1946, and how they feel today. 
I replied to him thus: I was in Manila 
and ‘participated in the colorful cere- 


monies which attended the birth of the 
Republic of the Philippines. I was in 
that immense assemblage of Filipinos, 
Americans, and representatives of for- ` 
eign governments, and I saw the Ameri- 
can flag hauled down from its masthead 
and the Philippine flag raised to our 
skies above. It was a moving scene; 
and there was not a tear-free eye in 
that vast multitude. There was joy and 
jubilation throughout the length and 
breadth of our land on that day. 

What is the situation now? Close to 
five years have passed since then. Great 
strides have been taken and the most 
earnest efforts have been exerted to 
build strong and firm foundations for 
our Republic.: In the political field, 
the processes of democracy have been 
strengthened, as is consistent with the 
demands of national security in the 
light of the problems of peace and order 
posed by the Communist uprising in our 
midst. Nowhere in the world today 
could it be said that there is more free- 
dom of speech, of the press, of con- 
science, and of assembly than in the 
Philippines. Nowhere is there higher 
regard for the dignity of the human 
person than in my country. Nowhere 
is stronger emphasis laid on free public 
education—to the extent of setting aside 
over one-third of the national revenues 
for the purpose—than in the Philip- 
pines. 

But in the economic and social fields, 
we must confess our shortcomings and 
deficiences. Agricultural and industrial 
output, which has exceeded prewar lev- 
els in some fields, is still much lower 
than the resources of the country can 
yield. Population is on the increase. 
The standard of living of the people is 
low. Wages are inadequate. Housing 
is deficient. Unemployment is high. 

The government, the state, has taken 
and is taking measures to stabilize our 
economy, to expand production and op- 
portunities for employment, to improve 


the condition of urban workers and 


farm hands, to build homes for families 
belonging to the low income group, and 
to raise the scale of wages. In short, a 
program of economic development and 
social amelioration is being implemented 
to strengthen the national economy and 
afford economic security to the people. 
~ But the process necessarily has to be 
gradual. The fruits of our strivings 
will naturally be slow in coming. The 
problems are so basic, their roots are 
so deep, and their causes run so far 
back into our history that the time fac- 
tor will have to play an important part 
in their solution. 


FRUSTRATION IN THE NEw FREEDOM 


But the masses of our people are im- 
patient. The high hopes which they 


entertained that with independence they - 


could look forward to economic progress 
and a rising standard of living have not 
been realized. So, when they pause to 
consider what they have gained from 
the change from a condition of depend- 
ency on the United States to that of in- 
dependence, they become confused and 
bewildered; and they have the uneasy 
feeling of one who has achieved, after 
all, an empty victory. 

While I cannot speak for the other 


Asian peoples in this regard, I wish to 


offer the thought that the situation ob- 
taining in the other areas of Asia is 
much the same as that existing in the 
Philippines, if not intensified. In spite 
of the blessings of liberty which they 
now enjoy, with the realities of free- 


dom which their respective constitutions 


guarantee to them, the great masses of 
their people are as impatient as ours in 
the Philippines, and are just as un- 
happy and just as frustrated. l 

And this is so because the economic 
bulwark of liberty has been sadly neg- 
lected in the efforts to create conditions 
of stability and -well-being in larger 
freedom in Asia and the Far East. Of 
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the Four Freedoms in the cast of which 
was to be molded the “brave new world” 
for which the democracies fought in the 
last war, freedom from want has been 
the slowest in coming to the Asian, peo- 
ples. We should not, therefore, wonder 
when we see the political independence 
won by the new nations of Asia and the 
Far East, following World War IJ, 
threatened from within and without by 
forces which, by capitalizing on human 


, misery, seek to foist Communist rule 


and ideology on humanity. 

War, it is often said, has its com- 
pensation. While the issue of economic 
freedom has not been joined in Korea, 
the flames of war in that unhappy land 
have exposed to the view of the whole 
world the economic ills that have been 
eating away at the vitals of freedom in 
the newly emancipated areas of Asia 
and the Far East. The moral con- 
science of the United States and other 
free nations has been roused to the re- 
alization that it is only through the pro- 
motion of social progress and better 
standards of life that freedom, real and 
lasting freedom, can be achieved in the 
Orient, and that it is only in the con- 
text of freedom and ever larger freedom 
that free men and men who would be 
free can meet and crush the threat of 
Communist: enslavement. 


THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Two-thirds of the world’s population 
live in the so-called underdeveloped 
areas. Based on the general criterion 
of per capita income, Asia and the Far 
East belong in the category of under- 
developed areas. It was for the “im- 
provement and growth of [these] un- 
derdeveloped. areas” that President Tru- 
man launched his historic Point Four 
program. In enunciating the objectives 
of this truly epoch-making program, 
President Truman said: 

. . we should make available to peace- 
loving peoples the benefits of our store of 


A 


technical knowledge in order to help them 
realize their aspirations for a better life. 
And, in co-operation with other nations, 
we should foster capital investment in areas 
needing development. Our aim should be 
to help the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to produce more 
food, more clothing, more materials for 
housing, and more mechanical power to 
lighten their burdens. 


The expanded program of technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries, 
initiated last year by the United Na- 
tions with a modest initial fund of 
$20,000,000, is a further implementa- 
tion of the Truman program brought 
about by international co-operation. 
Even now, the United Nations, through 
its Economic and Social Council, is en- 


gaged in a study of how best to secure ` 


public and private international financ- 
ing of the economic development of un- 
derdeveloped countries. The Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, because of its rigid insistence 
on exacting technical requirements, no 
less than because of the limitations of its 
Charter as well as of the capital at its 
disposal, has proved its inadequacy to 
fulfill the purposes for which it was 
created. 


MISERY OF THE POPULATION 


Indeed, the efforts of the peoples of 
Asia and the Far East to realize their 
full human capabilities and to utilize 
the untold resources with which they are 
endowed by God, are handicapped by 
deficiencies both in technical skills and 
in capital for essential productive ma- 
chinery. The average annual income of 
these people has been shown by recent 
surveys, to be less than one-tenth of 
that of people in more highly developed 
areas. The blight of poverty upon their 
lives makes them an easy prey to de- 
spair, which has proved to be the most 
prolific breeding ground for subversion. 

In an agė which has seen man harness 
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the elements, annihilate distance, and 
split the atom, it seems incongruous to 
speak of feudalism. Yet, most of the 
peoples of Asia and the Far East live in 
dire conditions of economic feudalism. 
One needs only to repeat twice-told tales 
to convey a graphic picture of such con- 
ditions. Primitive agricultural condi- 
tions and inadequate transportation so 
limit the production and distribution of 
food that the average food intake for 
these people is only 2,000 calories per 
day—barely enough to keep body and 
soul together—and the diet is generally 
lacking in essential food elements. As 
a result, malnutrition is the rule. Pub- 
lic health is not properly attended to be- 
cause of the lack of ddequate medical 
and nursing facilities, hospitals, and 
drugs and medicines. Large sections of 
the population are thus exposed to dis- 
ease. The general productive capacity: 
is consequently low. Scientific investi- 
gations have shown the general life ex- 
pectancy to be not more than 30 years 
——far short of the span of life of which 
the human body is capable. Vocational 
skills are, in the main, limited to handi- 
crafts assisted by primitive implements. 
The skills acquired by some are more 
often than not nullified by lack of mod- 
ern tools and equipment. 


WHENCE SHALL HELP COME? 


It is indubitable that there is a tre- 
mendous, if not incalculable, lag be- 
tween political and economic progress in 
Asia and the Far East. While the Asian 
peoples press forward to new frontiers 
of political freedom, they find them- 
selves unable ‘to satisfy their craving 
for a fuller life. The high standards of 
life, which have advanced along with 
political freedom in the more devel- 
oped areas, show no sign of materializ- 
ing on the new horizon unfolding before 
them. And they are tempted to try the 
false but glittering panaceas and prom- 
ises held out to them by Communism. 
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The United States and other western 
powers in a position to extend economic 
aid to the peoples of Asia and the Far 
East should seize upon the growing 
awareness of these peoples of their pos- 
sibilities of advancement, as a means of 
staving off the onslaughts of Commu- 
nism. By helping the peoples of Asia 
and the Far East to help themselves, 
they can enlarge the areas of human 
freedom and reduce by that much the 
opportunity of Communism to delude 
mankind into accepting its gospel of 
despair. A people awakened to its po- 
tentialities can easily be made to con- 
tribute to the sum total of world prog- 
ress and well-being. 

The contribution of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration to the rehabili- 
tation of Europe is the best proof of the 
efficacy of the Truman program. It was 
a matter of concern to the peoples of 
Asia and the Far East, who constitute 
half of the werld’s population, to find 
that out of a total of $2,600 million 
Marshall-plan aid up to the end of 
1949, they were to receive only 10 per 
cent, or $260 million. Now that Eu- 
rope has fully recovered, it is hearten- 
ing to see more ECA funds at work in 
certain parts of Asia and the Far East, 
clearing the way for new frontiers of 
freedom and progress. 


ASIA IN A GLOBAL SETTING 


The long view of any economic pro- 
gram for Asia and the Far East should 
make their development an integral part 


of a global scheme which would give 
them an equitable share in the produc- 
tion as well as in the enjoyment of the © 
wealth of the world. As producers of 
most of the raw materials which the 
western powers are in dire need of in 
this period of rearmament, Asia and the 
Far East are of necessity in the eco- 
nomic picture of the world today. But 
the peoples of this region certainly de- 
serve a better future than being mere 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” 
for the highly industrialized countries. 

The problem thus posed by Asia and 
the Far East to the free world presses 
for bold and forthright action. Its solu- 
tion cannot forever wait upon our pleas- 
ure. And that solution must be found 
not in Communism but in international 
co-operation, if Asia and the Far East 
are not to be lost to the free world by 
default. 

Asia and the.Far East, in | what should 
be a transitional stage, should be en- 
abled to function in such a way that 
their economy can complement that of 
the rest of the free world. They should 
have their own share of industrial de- 
velopment, whenever and wherever fea- 
sible, so that they can break loose from 
the shackles of their colonial economy. 
In this way, and in this way alone, can 
the peoples of Asia and the Far East 
build and reinforce the economic ram- 
part of their freedom and help the rest 
of the free world to erect a structure of 


_democracy that can stand the strains 


and stresses of conflict with rival ide- 
ologies. 


Hon. Emilio Abello, Washington, D. C., is Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of 


the Philippines to the United States. 


He has been in the service of his government since 


1934, serving variously in the Department of Justice, as a member of the Cabinet, and as 
a representative to the General Assembly of the United Nations and at other international 
gatherings, including the Conference on Trade and Employment at Havana. 


The Land Problem of China 


By FRANKLIN L. Ho i 


HINA remains today, as in the 


past, a predominantly agricultural. 


society. Despite the absence of reliable 
occupational statistics, the consensus is 
that almost four-fifths of the population 
in China depend on the soil for their 
livelihood. On the standard of life of 
this great army of cultivators, both her 
economic prosperity and her political 
stability must depend. Any realistic 
study of modern China, therefore, may 
well start from the facts relating to the 
utilization of farm land and the dis- 
tribution of landed: property. 


LAND UTILIZATION 


China has an area of three and one- 
third million square miles—more than 
300,000 square miles larger than the 
continental United States of America. 
This great land mass of China is very 
rugged, making transportation extremely 
difficult and livelihood very hard to 
earn. Limited by topography and also 
` by conditions of precipitation and cli- 
mate, the extent of arable land in China 
has been variously estimated from the 
minimum of 357 million acres, or 16.7 
per cent of the area of the country, to 
the maximum of 810 million acres, or 
37.5 per cent of the area of the coun- 
try". Most probably the former bears 


more substantial relation to the truth - 


than the latter. Even optimistically 
considered, however, 37.5 per cent com- 


1 The maximum estimate is by Dr. Wong 
Wen-hao quoted in Statistics on Land of 
China (in Chinese), compiled by the Direc- 
torate of Statistics of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China (Nanking, 1946), p. 11. The 
_ minimum estimate is by myself, based on 
Buck’s study for China Proper and on Japa- 
nese investigation for Manchuria. 


pares unfavorably with the correspond- 
ing figure for the United States of 
America, which is 51 per cent. 

On the basis of field investigation by 
Professor Buck, the land under cultiva- 
tion in “agricultural China,” covering a 
gross area of 1,400,000 square miles and 
exclusive of the northeastern provinces 
known as Manchuria, has been put at 
232 million acres.2 With the addition 
of about 40 million acres for the culti- 
vated.land of Manchuria,’ the land un- 
der cultivation in China as a whole to- 
tals 272 million acres, or 12.7 per cent 
of the area of the country. The differ- 
ence between the estimate of 357 mil- 
lion acres of arable land and that of 272 


_ million acres of cultivated land may be 


taken as the probable acreage of un- 
cultivated arable land—a figure which 
can in no, way account for the optimistic 
opinion of vast areas still available for 
cultivation. . 

The ratio of arable land to the total 
area of the country is 16.7 per cent, and 
that of the cultivated: land is 12.7 per . 
cent. This paucity of arable land, com- 
bined with a huge population almost en- 
tirely dependent for sustenance on the 
soil, can have but one conclusion—agri- 
cultural overpopulation. 

One salient feature of China’s land 
utilization is the minute unit of cultiva- 
tion. Chinese farms are extremely 
small, the mean size being 3.67 acres. 
The largest farm in China is found in 
the average of 11.26 acres for the prov- 
ince of Suiyuan, and the smallest in the 
average of 1.94 acres for the province 
of Kwangtung. l 

2J. L. Buck, Land Utilization in China 
(1937), p. 165. 

3 My own estimate. 
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The overwhelming pressure of popu- 
lation on land is shown by the exceed- 
ingly low ratio of cultivated land to 
people, the average for the country 
being only 0.7 acre per capita.. Again, 


Suiyuan has the highest average per 


capita acreage of cultivated land (2.06 
acres) and Kwangtung has the lowest 
(0.34 acre). The eight agricultural re- 
gions included in, Professor Buck’s in- 
vestigation give an average density of 


.1,485 persons per square mile of crop 


area. | 
Indeed, the farm population in China 
has been squeezed into the confines of 


-every little valley, up the slopes of every 


hill where any soil can be found, and 
onto the marginal lands where scanty 
and erratic rainfall constitutes a con- 
stant hazard to the cultivator. It has 
caused a greater modification of: the 
terrain than that of any other area of 
equal size in the world. From one-fifth 
to one-fourth of the land under cultiva- 
tion in China is terraced, and a much 
larger proportion.of it is irrigated. In 
the rice regions of south China, for in- 
stance, an average of 62 per cent of the 
cultivated land is under irrigation, some 
under systems which have existed for 
more than two thousand years. 

The prevalence of tiny holdings and 
the abundance of farm hands in China, 
which have necessitated intensive culti- 
vation in respect to the use of physical 


labor, suggest also undercapitalization. 


Indeed, Chinese agriculture is at once 


- overmanned and undercapitalized. Sam- 


ple studies show that in China the av- 
erage capitalization per farm never in 
any case exceeds eight hundred dollars 


United States currency, of which nine- 
tenths goes to land and building, thus 
leaving a practically negligible amount, . 


if any, for the provision of equipment 
and scientific application. 

The inevitable result, therefore, is ex- 
tremely low productivity per worker. 
It takes four out of every five workers 


in China to feed the population, and 
still there is a deficit which has to be 
met annually. by net imports of rice; 


TABLE 1—CuLtTIvaTED LAND 


IN Curna4 
Percent Acres Average 
Province | total cultivated | number 
cultivated | person per farm 
Northeast 
Chahar 3.7 1.64 8.26 
Jehol 8.9 1.65 9.67 
Heilungkiang 91° 1.86 11.10 
Kirin 18.4 1.29 774 
Liaoning 14.5 96 5.76 © 
Northwest 
Kansu 4.5 1.07 5.43 
Shansi 31.1 1.21 6.40 
Shensi 16.2 .96 5.42 
Ningsia 0.5 1.09 5.63 
Suiyuan 3.3 2.06 11.26 
Chinghai 0.3 1.07 5.43 
Sinkiang 0.5 1.48 7.14 
Lower Yangize 
Anhwei 34.7 79 4,49 
Hunan 16.3 43 2.12 
Hupeh 23.1 55 2.68 
Kiangsi 16.7 44 2.17 
Kiangsu 52.0 56 2.77 
North Plain 
Honan 40.4 ° 62 3.20 
Hopeh 51.6 74 4.25 
Shantung 45.4 50 2.80 | 
Southeast 
Chekiang 26.7 A8 2.16 
Fukien 11.8 A8 2.13 
Kwangsi 8.4 37) | 1.95 
Kwangtung 12.4 34 1.94 
Southwest . 
Kweichow 8.6 .61 3.19 
Szechwan 24.0 .65 3.91 
" Yunnan 4.3 .60 3.12 
Sikang 0.1 39 2.37 
China 12.7 70 


3.67 


4 Adapted from the statistics collected by the 
Department of Agricultural Economics of the 


. Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry of the 


Nationalist Government of China, Nanking, 
1946. 
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whereas in the United States of America 
only one worker out of every six is 
needed to feed the population, while 
producing a huge surplus for export. 


LAND DISTRIBUTION 


Impressed by the problem of land 
utilization, especially that aspect of it 
presented by the multitude of minute 
holdings, observers in China have fre- 
quently failed to accord due importance 
to the question of land tenure in the 
country. While it is true that large 
land estates in the European sense of 
the term are seldom, found in China, we 
must recognize the existence of: in- 
equalities in the distribution of landed 
property. The system of landowner- 
ship, which is the institutional fabric 
` of Chinese agriculture, constitutes the 
foundation of China’s national economy 
at the present stage of its development. 

It has been estimated that about 
three and a half centuries ago only half 
of the total acreage of cultivated land 
in China was in private ownership, the 
other half being distributed into: royal 
estate and government land, 27.2 per 
cent; temple and ancestral land, 13.6 
per cent; and land for military coloniza- 
tion, 9.2 per cent.” Owing to the aliena- 
tion of public and semipublic domains 
during the Ch’ing dynasty and to the 
progressive disintegration of collective 
ownership in temple and ancestral land, 
more than nine-tenths of the farm land 
‘in China today is privately owned.’ 

` Statistics collected by the National 
Bureau of Agricultural Research of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
bring forth evidence of a definite trend 
toward private landownership in China 
since the first decade of the present cen- 
tury. In 1911, 49 per cent of the peas- 


5 Huang Li-chow, “Studies on Land Sys- 
-tems,” Part II, in Ming Yi Tait Fang Lu (in 
Chinese). . 

e J. L. Buck, of. cit., p. 192. 


ants were occupying owners, 28 per cent 
were tenants, and 23 per cent owned 
part of their farmland while renting the 
remainder. In the decades which have 
elapsed since the Republican Revolu- 
tion, occupying ownership has lost 
ground and tenancy advanced. The 
proportion of occupying owners in the 
total farming population dropped to 46 
per cent im 1931, 35 per cent in 1938, 
and 37 per cent in 1941; whereas that 
of tenants rose to 31 per cent in 1931, 
38 per cent in 1938, and 36 per cent in 
1941. l 


TABLE 2-—EXTENT OF TENANCY 


In CHINA" 
Year Yccupying Tenant PPer ES 
1911 49 28 23 
1931 46 31 23 
1938 35 38 27 


1941 37 36 27 


The causes for the transfer of land 
into fewer hands are both political and 
economic. War and famine, excessive 
taxation by the government and exploi- 
tation by the moneylender, political dis- 
order and economic instability—these 
and other factors all have ruinous ef- 
fects on the small occupying owners and 
contribute to land concentration. , A 
sample survey of 1,545 landlord families 
selected at random in eleven provinces 
by the National Land Commission in 
1934 reveals an average ownership per 
family of 2,030 mu (320 acres), which, 
although it appears small by western 
standards, is over one hundred times as 
large as the average ownership per 
family of 16.2 mu (about 2.5 acres) 

7 Statistics collected by the National Bureau 
of Agricultural Research quoted in Statistics 
on Land Tenure in China, compiled by the 
Directorate of Statistics of the Nationalist 
Government of China (Nanking, 1946), pp. 


6-7. Also quoted in Chinese Year Book, Vol. 
II (1948), pp. 1240-1241. (Both in Chinese.) 
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TABLE 3—LAND DISTRIBUTION! 








South China 


North China 


aeons Per cent of total Per cent of land |. Per cent of total Per cent of land 
á . farming owned to farming owned to 
population total land population total land 
Landlord 3 30 2 18 
Rich peasant 7 27 6 21 
Middle peasant 23 23 18 30 
Poor peasant 67 20 74 31 


among 572,865 occupying peasant fami- 
lies chosen for a similar study in the 
same regions and at the same time.’ 
The degree of land concentration 
varies widely from region to region; it 
is more marked: in south China than in 
north China, and more so in the neigh- 
borhood of great cities than in regions 
in the interior. 
tribution of the farming population in 
Szechwan of southwestern China and 
Kwangtung of south China was 48 and 
46 per cent respectively for tenants, 23 
and 33 per cent for part tenants, and 
29 and 21 per cent for occupying own- 
ers. On the other hand, the distribution 
of the farming population in Honan of 
north China and Ningsia of northwest- 
ern China in 1941 was 20 and 15 per 
cent respectively for tenants, 21 and 11 
per cent for part tenants, and 59 and 
74 per cent for occupying owners.® In 
the delta region of the Yangtze near 
Shanghai and that of the Pearl River 
near Canton, from 70 to 90 per cent of 
the landholdings are said to be rented. 
A recent case study’ on land distribu- 
tion in south China shows that land- 
lords constituting 3 per cent of the 
farming population own as much as 30 
per cent of the total cultivated land, 
while poor peasants 1° comprising 67 


8 National Land Commission, Report on 
Land Investigation in China, Nanking, 1936 
(in Chinese), ` 

® For source of statistics, see note 7 supra. 

10 Peasants in China are usually classified in 
such general terms as rich, middle, and poor. 


In 1941, the dis- 


per cent of the farming population 
possess but 20 per cent of the total 
cultivated land. In north China, how- 
ever, landlords forming 2 per cent of 
the farming population own 18 per cent 
of the cultivated land, while poor peas- 
ants amounting to 74 per cent of the 
farming population possess 31 per cent 
of the cultivated land. 

With land concentration there has 

arisen in China an increasing number 
of absentee landlords who are both 
parasitic and oppressive. They com- 
pletely detach themselves from the land 
and its cultivation, but take all they 
can from it through their agents and 
put very little into it in return. Ac- 
cording to a field study by the National 
Agricultural Promotion Commission in 
1941, 27.4 per cent of the landlords in 
China are absentees.*? Resident land- 
lords, who still constitute the majority 
of the class, are not all open to criti- 
cism in the same degree.. A few of them 
may be enlightened, but many are bad, 
and some outrageous. 
The middle peasant family is one which in 
normal years can and does make ends meet, 
while the poor peasant family cannot make 
ends meet even in normal years. The rich 
peasant family has an annual surplus income 
over and above the necessary outlay for living 
expenses and the cost of farm operation. 

11 From W. H. Wu, “An Inquiry into the 
Problem of Land in China,” New Social Sci- 
ences Quarterly, Vol. I (1941), No. 4 (in Chi- 
nese). 

12 National Agricultural Promotion Commis- 
sion, Report, Special Series No. IT, 1942, pp. 
10-11. 
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Eviction and overrenting are griev- 
ances of serious magnitude and long 
standing in many parts of the country, 
though not im all. Time of tenure 
varies from region to region.’ On the 
average, 21 per cent are reported to 
have permanent tenure and 8 per cent 
a fixed period of tenure, but as many 
as 71 per cent are said to hold at the 
will of the landlord and can be sum- 
marily dispossessed without compensa- 
tion. Rents absorb approximately half 
of the proceeds from the land for the 
country as a whole, but in Szechwan 
and Kwangtung, they amount to 66 and 
59 per cent respectively.** 

The proportion of the crop allotted: 
to a peasant is usually so small that he 
cannot live through the year’s farm 


business without asking for advances ` 


from his landlord, who in most cases 
doubles in the role of village money- 
lender or pawnship proprietor and whose 
interest charges on loans invariably 
range from 2 to 6 per cent or more per 
month. l 

Indeed, the pressure on the peasant 
in China has been such that throughout 
the country agriculture itself actually 
tends to run down for lack of impetus 
to technical progress or lack of re- 
sources necessary for the minimum 
maintenance of permanent improve- 
ments, 


POSITION OF THE PEASANT 


From the foregoing summary of facts, 
it cannot be denied that in China the 
peasant has been impoverished, on the 
one hand by the minute acreage of his 


13 Statistics collected by the Department of 
Agricultural Economics of the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture and Forestry of-the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, quoted in Chinese Year Book, Vol. 
II (1948), p. 1243 (in Chinese). 

14 Statistics collected by Legislative Yuan, 
quoted in Statistics on Land Tenure in China, 
compiled by the Directorate of Statistics of 
the Nationalist Government of China (Nan- 
king, 1946), pp. 76-77. 


farm, incapable of giving him a toler- 


_able- livelihood, and on the other hand 


by the exorbitant exactions of parasitic 
interests inherent in the system of land 
distribution. The latter is more impor- 
tant than the former, since it deprives 
the peasant of all possibility for ad- 
vancement and thus imprisons him, in 
a vicious circle. 

By the preponderance of his propor- 
tion in the total population of the coun- 
try, the peasant in China holds the key 
to political stability. Any disregard on 
the part of a government for his in- 
tolerable poverty and ruthless exploita- 
tion can only invite domestic disorder 
and result in disaster. The history of 
China bears sufficient evidence to this 
effect. 

The failure of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment to inaugurate a program of 
land reform for the mass of its citizens 
since its rise to power in 1927 has un- 
doubtedly contributed considerably to 
its recent downfall. Had the work of 
the American-Chinese Joint Commis- 
sion for Rural Reconstruction been 
started by the government of China 
two decades ago and extended to the 
various parts of the country, instead of 
such superficial measures as road con- 
struction and urban modernization for 
which the population sustained the cost 
without reaping a proportionate benefit, 
the turn of events in China might have 
been different. 

‘The Communist regime of Chma, on 
the other hand, by playing on the hun- 
ger of the peasants for land and by 
giving them actual ownership, has ap- 
parently won their support and attained 
its objective of political control; al- 
though it should be pointed out that 
land redistribution alone will never 
solve the age-long problem of China’s © 
agrarian poverty. Barring the possi- 
bility of vast areas potentially culti- 
vable in China, the program of land 
redivision of- the Chinese Communist 


regime, with its attendant diminution of 
individual farm acreage, will tend to 


.reduce the productivity per capita and 


thus further depress the standard of 
living of the peasantry. 


For tHe Success or Pornt Four 


From the experience of China’s land 
problem and its effect on her recent na- 
tional tragedy, the Western world may 
well evolve a genuine policy for the 
Point Four Program for underdeveloped 
countries. It may be reiterated that the 
attainment of economic prosperity and 
political stability in a nation must be 
extended to the great mass of the popu- 
lation. In an underdeveloped country, 
a reconstruction of the legal and. social 
fabric of the land system is a pre- 
requisite to any measure of economic 
modernization. Only by establishment 
of peasantry ownership can the poten- 
tial energies of the great mass of the 
people be released and their capacity to 
recelve and absorb technical and finan- 
cial assistance for development be en- 
hanced. f i 
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In an underdeveloped country, too, a 
general plan of development in the form, 


` for instance, of practical education, ag- 


ricultural improvement, or public health 
service should take precedence at the 
initial stage over a specific project of 
construction which, as an investment, 
might result in greater immediate divi- 
dend return. After all, it is the ad- 
vancement of the people in quality, 
ability, and level of life that counts in 
the final score, and not necessarily the 
net result of the profit and loss account 
of the project itself. 

A successful policy for aiding an un- 
derdeveloped country is tke one which 
confers the greatest benefit on the great- 
est number of people in the country— 
the peasantry. A policy of development 
which tends to support or even tolerate 
the vested interests of landlordism, or 
is allied with it, is bound to result in an 
ultimate defeat of one of the primary 
purposes for which the Point Four Pro- 
gram has been  established—defense 
against Communist imperialism in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 


Franklin Lien Ho, Ph.D, (Yale), New York City, is visiting professor of economics on 
the graduate faculty of political science at Columbia University. He has taught at Nankai 
Umversity and has held many positions in the government of China. He is author of nu- 


merous books,’ 
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Incentives for Economic Development in Asia 


By ALFRED BONNÉ 


HE impressive display of the desire 

L of the Western world to help in the 
progress of the underdeveloped areas 
marks a new phase in the relationship 
between the economically advanced na- 
tions and the peoples with backward 
economies. It would be tempting to 


analyze the various causes of these. 


world-wide trends. However, I wish to 
limit my observations to the economic 
reasoning which tries to explain and 
support this developnient. 

Modern ecdnomic thought and its 
evaluation of productivity trends have 
a fundamentally optimistic ring. It is 
largely based on the concept of a pro- 
gressive world which moves, under the 
impact of industrialization and ration- 
alized agriculture, inevitably toward the 
formation of a society with higher and 
more evenly adjusted standards of living. 

Today the world is composed of coun- 
tries enjoying a high standard of na- 
tional income, amounting in the United 
States to a per capita average of $1,453, 
and of vast underdeveloped regions 
where the bulk of the population is 
earning, in Asia, a per capita average 
of between $40 and $100. 

Experience of recent generations shows 
us that the way of material civilization 
since the Industrial Revolution has been 
` for many countries a progress from poor 
conditions of life towards advanced 
stages of well-being and prosperity 
through an incessant growth of goods 
production. The belief in the necessity 
of such a course, a belief encountered in 
numerous variations and degrees of both 
naive and scientific thought, lies at the 
root of the modern trends and move- 
ments toward the development of back- 
ward areas. 


ROLE oF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Since private enterprise has played 
such an outstanding role in the making 
of the modern world, and since the de- 
velopment of backward areas will ap- 
parently become the economic world 
issue for the second half of this cen- 
tury, we can well appreciate why pri- 
vate enterprise has staked a claim for 
a leading position in this challenging 
situation. 

In the significant report Partners in 
Progress, just published by the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board 
headed by Nelson Rockefeller, the final 
chapter is entirely devoted to the role 
of private enterprise. It starts: 

The third important area of develop- 
ment, the production and distribution of 
goods and services, is primarily a function 
of private enterprise, whether it involves 
food and manufactured goods to meet the 
ever’ growing civilian demands or whether 
it involves the production of strategic raw 
materials for defense. 

The Board attaches primary importance 
to the means of stimulating the flow of pri- 
vate investment ‘from the highly developed 
areas of the world, such as the United 
States and Europe, to the underdeveloped 
areas of Latin America, Asia, and Africa, 
and to the channeling of the local savings 
of these areas into productive investment. 

While the report emphasizes that both 
public agencies—national and interna- 
tional—and private efforts have impor- 
tant functions in economic development, 
there appears to prevail a strong belief 
in the over-all role of private enterprise 
in production and distribution. To me; 
however, it' seems a little unreal to think 
that it is primarily private capital that 


‘can perform this task. Is it really will- 
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ing and able to give this service? And 
can we generally assume for the under- 
developed countries an automatic repe- 
_tition of the process released by the in- 
dustrial entrepreneurs elsewhere? 


THE FREE ENTREPRENEUR OF 
THE WEST 


Free industrial capitalism in the West 

was produced by a unique set of circum- 
stances. It owes its existence to the ac- 
~ tivity of a class of citizens endowed 
with specific virtues as organizers and 
entrepreneurs, a class which did not 
exist at the time, and scarcely exists to- 
day, in the large underdeveloped areas 
of Asia and Africa. The specific con- 
tribution of this class was its role in 
inaugurating processes of economic de- 
velopment, a role which has become a 
significant subject of modern economic 
and social research. ‘This class pro- 
duced or carried the “incentive,” the 
spark which set the new economic proc- 
esses in motion. Now, this incentive is 
no abstract notion. 
attitude of mind, producing precisely 
those activities which were fraught with 
such important consequences for mod- 
ern economic history. 

For the greater part of the period 
since the Industrial Revolution, this 
free entrepreneur has been recognized 


r 


as the driving element in the forma- 


tion of modern industrial society. The 
entrepreneur may have been an indus- 
trialist with novel ideas on production. 
He may have had technical understand- 
ing or organizational and commercial 


abilities, inducing him to carry out a ` 


new combination of factors of produc- 
tion which would otherwise not have 
been brought together. The motives 
which have driven him in his activities 
may have varied widely. In any event, 
his quest for new economic ventures 
has been primarily responsible for the 
economic and technical advance of west- 
ern society. 


It is an effective’ 


Tue INDUSTRIAL SETTING 


Now, it stands to reason that condi- 
tions favoring untraditional activities 
occur in particular in a society which by 
the very nature of its constitution is 
wide open to innovation. Many western 
societies were marked by a strong ap- 
preciation of change. When, in addi- 
tion, historical-political events like con- 
quest of new lands opened new trade 
routes and paved the way for the in- 
troduction of new forms of production 
and habits of consumption, favorable 
conditions for the activities of entre- 
preneurs were created. 

These conditions were thus the re- 
sult of many factors and influences, 
some of them clearly of a sociological 
and psychological nature. In the eco- 
nomic field, which interests us in this 
context, we can determine three main 
prerequisites for the inauguration of 
that broad stream of capitalist activi- 
ties which has so profoundly changed 
the world of goods production in the 
West: (1) the existence, in fairly large 
numbers, of a pioneering. type which 
wants to achieve a new combination 
of factors of production which would 
otherwise not be brought together; (2) 
the availability of very considerable 
means to finance new lines’ of produc- 
tion and of services in the fields of 
power, transport, and so forth, on which 
they rest; (3) the availability of an 
efficient and adaptable labor force. 

Modern economic history in the West 
offers a dramatic example of how these 
factors were brought together, not al- 
ways without friction and failure, but 
nevertheless with a powerful effect on 
the material well-being of society. Many 
propensities were vital to these effects: 
a devotion to economic-technical ad- 
vance, which quite frequently had no 


‘connection with immediate prospects of 


material gains; a preparedness on ‘the 
part of the well-to-do to save income 
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for reinvestment: in productive activi- 
_ ties; and a worker element interested in 
its new job, which was often coinciden- 
tal to a complete change in way and 
pace of life. 


Tat ORIENTAL MILIEU 


The situation is very different for 
large parts of the Asiatic world, whose 
economic history up to now has been 
quite unlike that of the Western world. 
These underdeveloped areas have not 
been able to draw on human resources 
of their own for the establishment of 
the economic and social framework 
which would enable them now to stand 
up to the demands of the modern world. 
Nor have they in the past exhibited a 
particular capacity for economic ad- 
vance or adjustment to new patterns of 
life. They have generally lacked able 
local organizers, engineers, foremen, ad- 
ministrators, and a skilled labor class. 
They have maintained habits of savings 
and preferences for investment in real 
estate and gold hoardings, which were 
not conducive to: economic progress. 
But the desire for adjustment, for shar- 
ing in the potentialities and amenities 
of modern civilization, has now become 
more articulate and pressing than ever 
before. | 

There arise, therefore, three questions 


to be answered: Can the unique con- - 


tribution which the entrepreneur per- 
formed in the West be repeated in Ori- 
ental areas? Will the large amounts 
needed for a broad economic develop- 
ment be available? What are the pros- 
pects for the quick formation of an effi- 
cient and co-operative labor force? 

In answer to the first question we 
would find that there are bankers, in- 
dustrialists, organizers, and business- 
men in underdeveloped countries who 
have to their credit remarkable indus- 
trial.and business achievements. 

However, the real issue appears to be 


that of the numbers involved. Even if 
it could be certain that the number of 
locally developed large-scale enterprises 
and their employees would multiply in 
the course of the next generation or two, 
what would it signify to the teeming 
millions of destitute people in the vast 
underdeveloped expanses of the Asian 
Continent? It would add only a small 
percentage to those at present employed 
in secondary or tertiary occupations. 

The solution to the problem of un-- 
derproduction in the backward regions 
of Asia therefore cannot be found solely 
by relying on the initiative of individu- 
als; it must be sought in other direc- 
tions as well. Yet before we discuss 
these other directions we must answer 
our second question, as to the availa- 
bility of means and the scope of the 
amounts required. 

Quite a number of economists would 
probably put the financial issue at the 
top of the list of problems of underde- 
veloped countries. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the question of initiative is as 
significant as the command over finan- . 
cial means; for we have numerous cases 
where money was abundant but did not 
accomplish anything, because of the 
lack of enterprising spirit. 


THe FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


The major financial problem, how- 
ever, is a formidable one. A few key 
figures will give a rough idea of the 
order of magnitude involved. The 
population in underdeveloped Asia out- 


side Soviet-dominated areas has been 


estimated at approximately 700 million. 
About.30 per cent of the population, or 
210 million, are gainfully employed in 
agriculture, industry, and services. The 
estimated distribution is as follows: in 
agriculture, 168 million, or 80 per cent; 
in industry, 21 million, or 10 per cent; 
and in services, the same proportion, 21 
million, or 10 per cent. To effect an 
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essential change in output would re- 
- quire a minimum additional investment 
of $500 per agricultural earner and 
$2,500 per industrial earner. The long- 
- term capital requirements would thus be 
84 billion dollars for agricultural de- 
velopment and 52.5 billion dollars for 
industrial development. Adding 21 bil- 
lion dollars for investment in connection 
with services (transport, public works, 
health, education, and so forth) on the 
basis of an outlay of $1,000 per earner, 
we arrive at a total of 157.5 billion dol- 
lars for primary, secondary, and tertiary 
occupations. 

This, however, is not the full story. 
There is also the factor of increase in 
population. In a ten-year period there 
would be at least a 10 per cent increase, 
which would increase the number of 
wage earners by 21 million. If we as- 
sume that this increase would be em- 
ployed outside agriculture, in accord- 
ance with modern trends, there would 
be required an additional amount of 
52.5 billion dollars. This would bring 
the total requirement to 210 billion 
dollars. 

Now, this amount must be related to 
the national income produced by the 
same population. Assuming an aver- 
age level of $60 per capita, they pres- 
ently produce an annual income of 42 
billion dollars. It would be highly un- 
reasonable to assume that more than 10 
per cent, or approximately 4 billion dol- 
lars, can be saved from this flow of in- 
come at such a low level of income for- 
mation. Against such a potential con- 
tribution of 4 billion dollars from local 
sources, we have to hold our all-round 
requirements of 210 billion dollars. 

Even under the doubtful assumption 
that such staggering sums were in some 
form or other available, it is extremely 
questionable that they would be ad- 
vanced as private capital to be invested 
abroad. The problem could be tackled 


only through determined action on a 
national and international level. 


Tue LABOR PROBLEM 


There still remains the question of 
how to obtain labor. Many are in- 
clined to say the formation of an ade- 
quate labor force depends primarily on 
the offer of adequate material reward. 
This is, however, a misleading generali- 


“zation, at least for considerable parts of 


the world. It is true that economic 
man is not limited to western society; 
the Indian, Burmese, and Chinese la- 
borers also know the value of money, - 
and they have also become familiar with 


_ modern techniques of labor unions. Yet 


the wage incentive has nowhere in these 
Asiatic regions assumed the importance 
it takes in western industrialized so- 
cieties. 

I have had an opportunity to observe 
labor attitudes in Oriental lands. The 
Indian worker, like his comrade in the 
Islamic East, is not yet dominated by 
the acquisitive spirit which spurs his 
western companion'to a steadily rising 
productivity. Indian factory managers 
fear the period: after payday. Often a 
worker retires with his wage envelope to 
his village, not reappearing in the fac- 
tory for several weeks, until he has spent 
his wages. It does not bother him that 
he could make much more money if he 
worked steadily. Often, too, a laborer 
leaves the factory during working hours 
because he tires of the monotony of me- 
chanical work over a continuous nine- 
hour shift and prefers strolling near the 
factory building, even though he loses 
a substantial income by so doing. 

In a big textile plant in a Middle 
East country, juvenile workers were 
often found sleeping before the running 
looms, and though the foreman tried to 
goad them to production by a slap in 
the face, his next visit would again find 
them slumbering on the floor, 
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Numerous other examples could be 
given of the profound difference be- 
tween the attitudes of Asian workers 
and of their brothers in Western lands. 


Tue Task Wer FACE 


In a preindustrial society other incen- 
tives must operate in addition to finan- 
cial rewards in order to develop the atti- 


tudes and qualities which have made the" 


western workers so superior in output 
and achievement. The rise of produc- 
tivity and, more than that, the develop- 
- ment of worker pride and attachment to 
the individual job are comparatively re- 
cent achievements even in the West. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that much 
more attention must be given to gener- 
ating the will to work and to attaining 
higher productivity among Asian la- 
borers of rural origin who must experi- 
ence such greatly changed conditions of 
existence when they become urban fac- 
tory workers. 

The tasks before those concerned with 
promoting the economic progress of un- 
derdeveloped Asia thus assume a formi- 
dable magnitude: (1) more than 700 
million people in non-Communist Asia 
must be provided with incentives such 
as moved precapitalist society in the 
West; (2) there must be obtained the 
huge amounts of capital required; and 
(3) a large labor force must be trained 
to be both efficient and co-operative. 
These goals are beyond the capacity of 
individual efforts. In view of the scope 
of such a program it becomes clear that 
new methods will have to be devised to 
cope with this formidable array of tasks. 
If the individual is not capable of per- 
forming them, the initiative must be 
taken by the legitimate representatives 
of the community. At the same time, 
there is need for the creation of a strong 
sense of economic and social progress 
among broad sections of the population. 


“DEVELOPMENT FROM ABOVE” 


This approach implies a separation of 
the incentive from its traditional sup- 
porter in the West, the entrepreneur, - 
and its transfer to public agencies. 
Such separation has been attempted in 
the past—particularly in the Oriental 
countries, but also in other parts of the 
world. We. might call this approach 
the “development-from-above” method. 
As early as the nineteenth century, out- 
standing reformers with a deep insight 
into the nature of Oriental society pro- 
ceeded along the lines of a development 
policy enforced from above. This was 
not a policy introduced from without by 
a foreign power or its agents, political 
and commercial, but it was a policy 
being imposed from above through gov- 
ernment initiative and state manage- 
ment. Its authors had the interests 
of their country at heart and knew 
that only through a leap from an eco- 
nomic regime based on feudalism to one 
employing methods resembling modern 
state planning could they hope to 
achieve tangible results. As the masses 
—and even the ownership classes—were 
not yet responsive to measures of eco- 
nomic advance and did not understand 
the need for them, inducement for their 
introduction could come only from the 
top where a few farsighted minds had 
already conceived the essentials for the 
transformation of Oriental society. _ 

The chief objectives: of this early 
planning were to provide a substitute 
for capitalist incentive, to procure finan- 
cial resources without loss of political 
independence, and to regenerate the so- 
cial body. The methods were clearly 
not what we today call democratic plan- 
ning, that is, the carrying out of bold 
plans for social and economic changes 
through democratic leadership and per- 
suasion in an atmosphere of free discus- 
sion and co-operation. But in popula- 
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tions not yet ripe for such methods, 
there remains only compulsion from 
above—and that is not always a safe 
method. 

Since these earlier attempts at gov- 
ernmental initiative, the contact of un- 
derdeveloped areas with the West has 
been considerably intensified. But ev- 
ery new policy for changing the exist- 
ing economic structure by preconceived 


long-term planning imposed from above’ 


has met with considerable difficulties. 


OBSTACLES 


Among the chief obstacles has been 
the close association of the main gov- 
ernment bodies, or the departments re- 
sponsible for execution, with vested in- 
terests. By the very nature of things, 
these vested interests are opposed to 
changes in the sphere of production and 
circulation; for such changes imply a 
modification of the network of eco- 
nomic and social relations which is out 
of adjustment with their ideas of a con- 
venient distribution of Income. A simi- 
‘lar problem exists with respect to the 
officials charged with the execution of 
the plans. They frequently lack the 
education, the skill, and the stern mo- 
rality required to direct and supervise 
developmental projects in the face of so 
many opportunities for personal enrich- 
ment. It therefore seems that the suc- 
cessful operation of incentives through 
governmental planning depends on cer- 
tain prerequisites. 

A crucial aspect of the problem ob- 
viously lies in the sphere of psychology 
and-sociology. There is need for a fa- 
vorable social climate. True, there have 
been promising starts in many places, 
‘and there has been some concrete prog- 
ress where closer ties with more ad- 
vanced areas and the new international 
agencies have been formed. It may, 
however, take decades to imbue all the 
parties concerned with new concepts of 


devotion and of identification with the 
cause of state and its development poli- 
cies and ideas. . 

Here lies the dilemma for the evolu- 
tionary approach to the problem. It is 
difficult to tell millions of people who 
are conscious of their destitution and 
misery that. they should wait for many 
years and develop their educational sys- 
tems and work for the improvement of 
the instruments and the attitudes of 
governments until projects of economic 
betterment can be executed with fair 
prospects for a beneficial effect on the 
life of everyone. 


“DEVELOPMENT FROM WITHIN” 


This is a challenge which also exists 
in other parts of the world, but it pre- 
sents itself with particular force in un- 
derdeveloped areas. We feel, therefore, 
that a development policy from above 
must be accompanied and complemented 
by educational activities which could 
be termed “development from within.” 
Definite progress can be assured only 
by an all-out educational drive at all 
levels of the population toward identifi- 


‘cation of its majority with the aims of 


this program. That is no easy matter. 
In many countries it is still not under- 
stood that a general rise in the stand- 
ards can be obtained only when an in- 
formed community is actively partici- 
pating in the various undertakings and 
obligations implied in the drive for bet- 
terment. 

Yet this process itself might be 
speeded up. The Russians went per- 
haps to the utmost limit to obtain the 
maximum integration of the inhabitants 
of an underdeveloped country in the ef- 
forts induced from above. The incen- 
tives for the reconstruction of their eco- 
nomic and social system were fed from 
and carried on through a new social and 
national ideology imbued in a sufi- 
ciently large cadre of men who acted as 
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a disciplined and utterly devoted group 
for its fulfillment. We may well be dis- 
posed to doubt the final effects of such 


an incessant and militant process of re- ` 


molding, but it is evident that its im- 
mediate outcome was tremendous. 

Modern Turkey, too, has tried an ap- 
proach along similar lines. “The leaders 
of the young Turkish republic attempted 
to create the necessary basis for social 
and economic changes by an extensive 
use of state initiative and guidance, 
both direct and indirect, in almost all 
fields, economic and social. For this 
purpose the whole administrative ap- 
paratus had to be recast. A new eco- 
nomic ideology—Turkish statism—was 
developed, which gave the government 
a dominant position as founder, pro- 
moter, and owner of new economic con- 
cerns. Over and above this, however, 
was needed a population capable of un- 
derstanding the objectives of the new 
state and prepared to identify itself 
with these objéctives and to become a 
willing pioneer in the foreign and do- 
mestic policies of the country. Such a 
population did not exist when the Turk- 
ish leaders started their new policy. 
The frequently extreme and tempestu- 
ous measures directed toward rousing 
a new national feeling—a new ‘Turkish 
state enthusiasm-——and toward develop- 
ing a new Turkish culture must be un- 
derstood in this light, 

As another illustration of develop- 
ment, I might refer to the Zionist re- 
construction efforts. There has been an 
acute awareness in Israel of develop- 
ment plans for the fate of the nation as 
a whole. Though it is true that the ex- 
- perience in one very small country with 
special conditions and individual prob- 
lems cannot easily be applied elsewhere, 
still there are certain points of common 
interest to be found in the economic and 
social approaches devised in Israel and 
elsewhere. By the creation and main- 


tenance of constant desires for improved. 


social forms of living, production, and 
distribution, and by the emphasis laid 
on the integration of a whole popula- 
tion prepared to join in the construc- 
tive work going on in the country, Israel 
has established a successful basis for the 
resettlement of vast numbers of people 
—far beyond the originally conceived 
notions of the country’s economic ‘ca- 
pacity. 

Interesting new methods of economic 
development have been tried in recent 
years also in the Sudan by its govern- 
ment and in South America by the In- 
ternational Basic Economy Corporation 
(IBEC). In the Sudan, the government 
has provided for a partnership between 
government, land tenants, and a finan- 
cial syndicate for the execution of 
comprehensive agricultural development 
projects. In South America the now 
well-known concept of “joint enterprise” 
has been developed by the IBEC. The 
world is following with tense interest 
the results of these new forms of en- 
terprise. 

Opinions may differ as to the motives, 
the experiences, and the results of the 
various approaches to the problems of 
the underdeveloped regions. In a sense, 
these areas exist because the incentives 
which began to change the Western 
world two hundred years ago did not 
operate in them. 


Tuer ISSUE AS A WHOLE 


Although I did not stress this point, 
it is evident that the problems discussed 
here present only a few of the many as- 
pects which are relevant to the issue as 
a whole. The sweeping changes which 
Asian societies are undergoing today are’ 
certainly not reStricted to the economic 
transformation which is the main goal 
of all the development programs. Yet 
we should not be deluded into thinking 
that this transformation is going on in 
accordance with the lines of established 
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economic formulas or that the impres- 
sive nineteenth-century performance of 
western private enterprise has only to 
be repeated in Asia. If we live in an 
age of revolution (and the International 
Development Advisory Board report al- 
ready referred to accepts the view that 
we do) then we have to face this chal- 
lenge: a “people-to-people approach” as 
recommended in the report means the 
operation of instruments and concepts 
with which the peoples concerned can 
identify themselves. In the past we 
have not been too competent in conceiv- 
ing new policies and devices for under- 
developed areas which form a substitute 
for or an improvement over an institu- 
tion like private enterprise. We are 
still far from the creation of a fully con- 
sistent and workable system of produc- 
tion and distribution which is as remote 
from totalitarian devices as it is from 


the outworn methods of colonial ex- 
ploitation. 

I would, however, conclude with a 
hopeful note. Looking at the impres- 
sive list of new world agencies in the 


-field of economic and social develop- 


ment and co-operation, I believe> we 
have somewhat advanced. A new line 
has been struck, a new field of eco- 
nomic thought and practice has been 
opened. 

A short time ago these instruments 
did not exist. For problems of world- 
wide magnitude and implication we can- 
not expect quick solutions. The new 
national and international agencies, with 
the remarkable experience of various 
countries, carry a mission of utmost 
significance. They arè the first instru- 
ments for the vital adjustment of levels 
of well-being and prosperity throughout 
the world. 
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Behind the Asian News 


By N. G. D. Joarpar 


"T IS a well-known fact that only a 
small part of an iceberg peeps out of 
water; most of it remains hidden under- 
neath the surface. The untrained sailor, 
on his maiden voyage, viewing it from 
a distance, cannot exactly ascertain its 
massive size or destructive power. In 
the same way, an average citizen of one 
country cannot properly understand the 
import and implication of events in a 
far-off country. Most Americans do not 
have adequate knowledge of Asian his- 
tory or suitable acquaintance with the 
pattern of life lived on the distant con- 
tinent. The cold print of the report 
which meets his eye fails to become a 
coherent whole in his brain, because of 
the lack of a context. If it is expected 
-that the people of America of all ranks 
and shades of opinion should take an 


intelligent interest in Asia, it is neces- ` 


sary for them first to get behind the 
news and acquaint themselves with a 
few fundamental facts which continually 
give shape and form to the events on 
the continent. 

Most boys and girls in America learn 
in their-schools that Asia is a continent 
by itself—which is a geographical dis- 
tortion. The Urals are no dividing 
range, nor does the Caspian Sea form 
a cleavage. Asia and Europe form one 
continent—-wide and indivisible. It is 


only in historical process that the west-. 


ern part of the huge land mass came 
under the influence of Christianity and 
culturally detached itself from the east- 
ern part. ‘Thus, living under a consid- 
_ erable cultural homogeneity in Europe 
and North America, the man in the 
street often believes, on the analogy of 
his own continent and Europe, that 
Asia has a substantial ethnical unity 
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and cultural uniformity. But both the 
beliefs, though widely held, are illusive. 


ETHNIC STRAINS 


Ethnically the eastern and southern 
parts of Asia are mainly Mongolian. 
From Japan and Korea in the north, 
through Mongolia, China, and Tibet in 
the center, the Mongolian bloc stretches 
to Burma, Thailand, and Indochina in 
the southeast. Geographically it in- 
cludes one-third of the land surface of 
the continent and contains about seven 
hundred million population. 

In sharp contrast to the southeastern 
parts stand the southwestern sections of 
Asia, which are mostly Semitic in racial 
affiliation. From western Pakistan the 
Semitic bloc extends through Afghani- 
stan, Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Aden, 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and Turkey to 
the Red and Mediterranean Seas. 

It is also important to note that while 
the Mongolian bloc along with Ceylon is 
Buddhistic, the Semitic bloc is Islamic 
in religion. The cementing bonds in 
these two regions are racial affinity and 
religious practice. 

Dividing the two blocs and in a cer- 
tain sense uniting them in her culture 
and ethnic scheme lies India, occupying 
a strategic position and forming the 
third bloc in the center. In her racial 
net she gathers together all the flotsam 
and jetsam of Asia—Nordic, Semitic, 
Mongolian, and the far-off Australoid 
and Negroid. In her culture, too, she 
mixes up many varieties in a pluralistic 
social scheme. a 

Christianity has no ethnic entity in 
Asia: As it came across the seas, it 
claims a few cultural deposits on the 
coasts of the continent, on the seaboards 
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of Lebanon, Goa, Cochin, Travancore, 
Ceylon, and the Philippine Islands. 

- Riding upon the heads of the Mon- 
golian, Hindu, and Semitiè blocs, press- 
ing them hard and stretching far and 
wide, lies the gigantic mass of the Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics from 
the western end of Asia to the east- 
ern. It includes the whole of Siberia, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, Kazakistan, Tajiki- 
stan, Uzbekistan, and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, and controls Sin- 
kiang, Inner Mongolia, and the north- 
ern half of Korea. Lately it has swept 
over China and now threatens to engulf 
Malaya, Burma, and Indochina. 

Thus, viewed from the standpoint of 
either culture or race, Asia is neither 
unified nor uniform. Her cultures and 
religions are zonal. It is perhaps for 
this reason that the planting of a Jewish 
colony in western Asia has caused such 
tension in the Moslem world. The tiny 


state of Israel, with its scientific agri- ` 


culture and progressive mode of living 
in contrast to the prevailing primitive 
mode of the neighboring countries, has 
thrown a defnite challenge to the 
Moslem world in whose heart it has 
been planted. 


GEOPOLITICAL ASPECTS 


It is often believed that Asia is static 
in her social and political condition. But 
several facts can be easily cited to prove 
the unsoundness of that opinion. Let 
us take the geopolitical condition first. 
From Aden in the extreme southwest to 
the southern tip of Kamchatka in the 
northeast, a line can be drawn: to indi- 
cate the main artery of Asian geopoliti- 
cal dynamism. The heartland of the 
continent—to borrow the famous phrase 
of Sir Halford Mackinder—lies in a 
broad belt along the route. The south- 
ern section of this belt comprises the 
deserts of Arabia and Iran; the eastern 
section, the Gobi Desert of Mongolia. 
In both the parts, nature is unpropi- 


tious; the supply for human sustenance 
is inadequate; consequently the struggle 
for existence is fierce. Those human 
beings who survive the struggle come 
out strong and sturdy in their bodies 
and predatory and venturesome in their 
habits. 

Between the two sets of deserts lies 
the steppeland of Central Asia where 
snow and ice cover the ground in a 
protracted siege for six. months, leaving 
it free for the growth of grass for the 
other six. The rigorous and inhospitable 
climate of the region kept the inhabit- 
ants, until recently, in an unsettled 
condition in their habits. They did not 
build permanent houses, but lived in 
tents. At the onset of the long winter 
they struck their tents, rolled them up 
in neat bundles, and moved southward 
for a more propitious climate. When 
the snow melted and grass grew again, 
they returned to their pastureland. Un- 
settled and nomadic, riding on their 
fine horses in long, mobile columns, the 
steppe dwellers trekked far and wide 
every year dealing death and devasta- 
tion to their more settled neighbors. 
And if a year proved to be harder than 
usual, the nomads poured out from Cen- 
tral Asia in different directions for 
plunder and migration. i 

The Mongols living in the eastern- 
most section of the heartland overran 
China again and again. It was to check 
their inroads that the Chinese built their 
Great Wall. One Mongol tribe, Yuechi 
by name, rolled down the heartland, 
burst upon Afghanistan, Iran, and west- 
ern India, and founded a great empire 
in the first century A.D. The Sacae, or 
Scythians, from the steppes of Central 
Asia conquered the eastern part of Iran, 
which, as the residence of the Sacae, 
came to be known as Seistan. They 
also held western India for several cen- 
turies. The Huns, dislodged from their 
unenviable homeland, devastated west- 
ern India in the fifth and sixth centuries 
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as they overran eastern Europe a few 
centuries later. 

‘The Arabs in the southern section of 
the heartland, unified into a nation by 
the religious teaching of Mohammed in 
the seventh century A.D., marched out 
. of the -desert and succeeded in building 
up one of the most extensive empires 
within a century. The Tatars of Cen- 
tral Asia, once converted to Islam, be- 
came the spearhead of that religion in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
Moguls took up the same role in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. .The 
geopolitics of the heartland, fortified by 
the religious sentiment, was a formi- 
dable dynamic factor in Asia in the 
Middle Ages. 

From time to time the heartland pro- 
duced great military leaders. Who has 
not heard the dread name of Genghis 
Khan? Who has not read about the dev- 
astation caused by Tamerlane? Baber, 
who was a lineal descendant of Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane, was no less a 
military genius than his forefathers. 
Mohammed himself was as much a 
military leader as he was a pepe 
prophet. 

The importance of the heartland, es- 
pecially of the steppes of Central Asia, 
did not go unrecognized in the past. 
The Iranians kept a vigilant watch 
along the southern bank of the Oxus in 
a series of forts to check the: outburst 
of the Turanians. When Alexander the 
Great conquered the empire of Darius, 
he established a thousand colonies of 
the Greeks in the valley of. the Oxus to 
ward off the invasion of the nomads. 
For nearly four hundred years the Bac- 
trian Greeks fulfilled the task assigned 
to them, but they succumbed to the 
fierce onslaught of the nomads in. the 
second century A.D. 


AGRICULTURAL FEATURES 


The conception that Asia is static is 
derived partly from the fact that the 


main pursuit of the region is agricul- 
ture. But even in agriculture, Asia is 
markedly divided. ‘The entire Mongo- 
lian bloc, along with the eastern part of 
India, Ceylon, and the East Indies, is 
the home of rice cultivation. If a cir- ` 
cular line is drawn from Japan passing 
through Korea, the eastern section of 
China, and the eastern half of India, 
and elongated in a curve to include 
Ceylon and the East Indies, we get the 
largest and perhaps the original rice 
bowl of the world. In this region of 
land and. water (and rice needs a great 
deal of water for its growth), covering 
one-seventh of the world’s land surface, 
lives one-third of the world’s popula- 
tion. The Semitic bloc and the western 
part of India are wheat producing. 
They cover another one-seventh of the 
world’s land surface; but contain only 
one-eighth of the world’s population. 

It is generally accepted that an acre 
under rice can feed twice as many peo- 
ple as an acre under wheat. Even if 
this ratio is taken as the basis of com- 
parison, it has to be conceded that the 
rice-producing region in Asia is more 
densely populated than the wheat-pro- 
ducing area in other words, it is 
badly congested. The standard of liv- 
ing is consequently low and the human 
stamina poor. Endemic diseases abound 
and take a heavy toll of the human 


_ energy. 


It is perhaps for this reason that the 
rice-producing area, unless invigorated 
by a bracing climate and balanced diet- 
ing as in Japan, brings upon itself re- 
peated invasions from the sturdier peo- 
ple of the wheat-producing area and 
lends itself to exploitation. The ease 
with which rice is grown becomes’ the 
disease of the region. This has led to — 
far-reaching consequences in Asian his- 
tory. It was surely one of the reasons 
that led to the easy conquest of eastern 
India by the Moslems in the Middle 
Ages, and it may have contributed to 


the results when the Moslems overran 
Sumatra, Borneo, Malaya, and Java. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Besides the geopolitical and agricul- 
tural aspects, trade and commerce, con- 


sequently the love of wealth, has been. 


a great factor in Asian politics. The 
Portuguese, who were the first of the 
Europeans to appear in Asia, held re- 
ligion in as important a place as the 
love of wealth, broke the Moslem su- 
premacy in the Red and Arabian Seas, 
and established important trading out- 
posts on the western coast of India. 
Proceeding from those centers, they 
again broke the Moslem hegemony in 
the Indian Ocean and overran the Mos- 
lem kingdoms in the Far East. 

The Dutch, who bitterly opposed the 
Iberians in all matters, ousted the Por- 
tuguese from Malabar and Ceylon, but 
were ousted in their turn from both of 
them by the British. Thus driven out 
of India, they concentrated their efforts 
in the East Indies and within a short 
time succeeded in carving out a mari- 
time empire there. 

The French, who once dreamed of 
stepping into the shoes of the Grand 
. Moguls in India, were routed in the 
Seven Years’ War and fled from India. 
Like the Dutch, they confined their at- 
tention to the Far East and built up a 
colonial empire in Indochina. 

The British, who came to India as 
traders in the seventeenth century, left 
their pen for the sword in the eighteenth, 
and, following in the footsteps of the 
French, contested for an empire in In- 
dia. Luck was in their favor. Gradu- 
ally over a hundred years they suc- 
ceeded, with the resources from the rice- 
growing area, in subduing the hardier 


people of the west and thus building 


up a huge empire. Later they added 
Malaya and Burma to their Indian 
dominion. 

While the British, the French, and 
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the Dutch brought southern Asia under 


‘ their control, Russia stretched out over 
. the whole of Siberia and seized: Georgia, 


Azerbaijan, and the rest of Central Asia. 
At the close of the nineteenth century 
Asia was under five Western powers. 
Russia held the northern and central 
sections; the British, the French, and 
the Dutch, the southeastern portions; 
and the Americans controlled the Philip- 
pine Islands. The Semitic bloc was ap- 
parently not under any foreign power, 
but it lay exhausted and disorganized. 
At the end of the First World War, 
Syria was mandated to the French, and 
Palestine and Iraq to the British; and ~ 
Tran was divided into two spheres—the 
northern part under the Russian influ- 
ence and, the southern under the British. 


THE ASIAN AWAKENING 


The Asian scene changed in the twen- 
tieth century. In 1904 the Russo- 
Japanese War broke out. The yellow- 
skinned, short-statured Japanese were 
able to beat off the white-skinned, large- 
statured Russians... : The victory of the 
little-known Asian Japan was significant 
in many ways. As Lord Curzon once 
put it, “the news of the Japanese vic- 
tory passed through the whispering gal- 
leries of the east” louder and louder. 
It filled the Asians with a new hope and 
courage. They argued that if one Asian 
country could defeat a great European 
power, others could perhaps do the 
same. Thus a new awakening passed 
over Asia; a new dawn broke, and, be- 
hold, the Asian caravan was on the 
march. 

Japan followed up her victory with 
an empire. She expanded over Korea, 
Manchuria, the southern part of Sakha- 
lin, and Formosa. The truculent atti- 
tude of Japan created a sense of fear 
among the Asian nations, as her mili- 


‚tary glory excited. their admiration. 


In 1918, when the first Great War 
ended, Asia. was prostrate. No Asian 


- a democratic state. 
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country was strong enough to raise its 
head ‘except Japan. But very soon 
things began to shape in a different 
way. Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
later known as Atatiirk, drove the 
Greeks from Turkey and modernized 
the state. Turkey forged ahead. Ibn- 
Saud organized Arabia on a new basis. 
Riza Shah Pahlavi reformed Iran. 
Amanullah Khan tried to organize Af- 
ghanistan on a new basis, but the fa- 


natical people of his country drove him. 


into exile. It is, however, significant to 
note that the entire Moslem bloc felt a 
new stir of life at the end of the First 
World War. 

In China, Dr. Sun Yat-sen ended. the 
Manchu rule and laid the foundation of 
In the rest of the 
Mongolian bloc, Indochina, Thailand, 
and Burma, there were signs of a new 
political consciousness. In Java and 
the Philippine Islands, demands were 
made for a change in the political status. 


INDIAN ASPIRATIONS 


In India. the political aspirations of 
the people were treated with retrogres- 
sive measures, though during the war 
they were fostered with generous prom- 
ises by the British Parliament. It was 
at this stage, when the country’s credit 
had sunk to its lowest, that Mahatma 
Gandhi assumed leadership. Finding 
that the Indians were thoroughly dis- 
armed, and the British rulers armed to 
the teeth, he began to organize his op- 
position to the government with the 
force of truth, love, and charity. 

In meeting the armed might of the 
established government with nonviolent 
nonco-operation, at the same time treat- 
ing the antagonist with kindness and 
love, Mahatma Gandhi forged and used 
one of the most effective weapons—the 
soul force of the people—to establish 
the freedom of the spirit within the 
framework of political independence. 
For thirty years: he led the unequal 


Pd 


fight, always defeated but always con- 
vincing the antagonist of the superiority 


‘ and cleanliness of his weapon. It was 


not the British only that were convinced 
of his moral claim that India should be 
free, but the other people of the world 
also. All Hindus and many Mussul- 
mans fought with Gandhi and brought 
the country to freedom in 1947, 


NEw POLITICAL STATUS 


In 1939, when the Second World War 
broke out, most Asian countries were 
under foreign domination; but ten years 
later, most Asian countries were inde- 
pendent. India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Ceylon were free; the British withdrew 
from them. Indonesia- acquired a new 
political status. The Philippine Islands 
were given the promised freedom. 
Korea, though divided, ruled herself. 
The Asian dependencies of Russia were 
given a néw status in the Soviet frame- 
work, Thus all Asia tingled with a 
new throbbing of life except Malaya 
and Indochina, where the British and 
the French still held sway. 

As a direct result of the newly ac- 
quired political status, Asia seethes at 
the present time with the effervescence 
of nationalism. The pendulum has 
swung to the extreme end; balance and 
proportion have been largely thrown to 
the winds; chauvinism has taken their 
place. The Asian people have not be- 
come more efficient since acquiring their 
political freedom, but they have cer- 
tainly acquired a new sense of responsi- 
bility and learned to put their shoulders 
to the national wheel. 


COLONIAL ECONOMY 


Under foreign rule, the economic 
structure of the dependent Asian coun- 
tries was subservient to the economy of 
the ruling countries. Asia supplied raw 
materials to the metropolitan countries. 
Large-scale manufactures in the colonies 
were not encouraged, and even if some 
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existed, they belonged to one section of 
the people. The production and ex- 
` port were in the hands of foreign capi- 
talists, who financed them according to 
their. needs. Minerals found in the 


colonies were scarcely utilized for in- 


ternal development; they were shipped 
away for the use of other people. 
Handicrafts and other artistic works 
which were not to the taste of the gov- 
- erning people were not encouraged, but 
allowed to fall into disuse. 


A few articles which were profitable to . 


the ruling nation were cultivated to the 
exclusion of other articles necessary for 
local consumption. Tea in Ceylon and 
rubber in Malaya were given so much 
importance that even rice, which is the 
staple food in both countries, was in- 
sufficiently produced. Thus colonial 
economy in Asia under foreign rule was 
lopsided. 

To add to this, the currency was en- 
tirely governed by the metropolitan 
countries to keep trade and investment 
ona basis that was deemed advantage- 
ous to them. The rate of exchange was 
fixed; a surplus in export was carefully 
created to recover the interest on the 
capital invested in the colonies, as well 
as a part of capital itself, year after 
year. The economic net was so tightly 
thrown around the colonies that any 
sign of inflation and deflation in the 
metropolitan countries was reflected in 
the fiscal system of the dependencies. 


TRANSITION TO NATIONAL Economy 


One of the most significant signs of 
the day is that most Asian countries are 
now passing’ through a transition from 
a colonial to.a national economy. They 


are trying to build a broad basis for it. 


by distributing industry among all sec- 
tions of people. They are also aiming 
to establish a balanced structure, not 


encouraging the production of one or . 


two profitable items, neglecting others 
which may not be equally profitable 


from the standpoint of foreign trade but 
which are necessary for national con- 
sumption. They are, along with these 
objectives, attempting to improve the 
standard of living of the people as a 
whole. , 

Keeping this in mind as the goal, 
most Asian countries are today engaged 
in modernizing and diversifying agricul- 
ture, improving the technique of handi- 
crafts and other artistic works, develop- 
ing co-operative organizations, starting 
indigenous insurance and shipping com- 
panies, and stabilizing the prices of ar- 
ticles to provide an assurance of se- 
curity to the people. 

Most Asian countries have large-scale 
development programs. But the educa- 
tional backwardness of the people as a 
whole, lack of training, and shortage of 
skilled workers are standing in the way. 
Governments. also need very large sums 


' of money to initiate the schemes. So 


the prospect of higher taxation stares in 
the face, especially of the wealthier sec- 


‘ tions. Thus the economic programs are 


meeting with a sullen opposition at 
home as they. are facing a similar oppo- 
sition in the international market be- 
cause of conflicting policies of interested 
corporations. 


QUESTION OF FOREIGN CAPITAL 


The transition from colonial to na- 
tional economy envisaged in blueprints 


- can be made easy with large-scale bor- 


rowing from foreign countries. - But if 
foreign countries lend the money, how 
are they to be paid back? Are they to 
be paid back in raw materials—as was 
done by: the colonies before? In that 
case the Asian countries only revert to. 
their previous colonial stage; ‘all hopes 
of building up their national economy 
are ‘lost. If strong foreign powers in- 
vest their capital in Asian countries 
which are weak and struggling, can the 
latter control the profits on the invest- 
ment? Can they guarantee a decent 
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standard of living for the workers 
against the interest of the lending coun- 
tries? l i 

When. these questions are heatedly 
discussed in all Asian chanceries, the 
program of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration hangs tantalizingly be- 
fore them. But suffering from long 
foreign exploitation, the Asian countries 
are wary .and suspicious. They are 
afraid that the acceptance of the ECA 
benefits may lead them back to their 
erstwhile colonial economic condition. 


POLITICAL THINKING 


When we leave the field of political 
_ facts and try to understand them, psy- 
chology comes to our rescue. Asia, as 
has been stated before, is overflowing 
with nationalism. “Asia for the Asians” 
—though it was of Japanese coinage— 
is everywhere in the air. The presence 
of foreigners is suspected; the presence 
of a foreign army resented. The French 
forces in Indochina, whatever may be 
their role, are not wanted by Asians; 
even the liberating forces of the United 
Nations in Korea are not favored. 

The movements of the Soviets are 
carefully but cautiously watched. Their 
achievements in raising the status of 
the primitive people in Central Asia, in 
fact, their conquest of nature to liberate 
the human spirit in that region, are 
viewed with awe and admiration. ‘The 
nomads have -been transformed within 
two decades into progressive farmers; 
illiteracy has been liquidated; the bless- 
ings of science and prosperity have been 
brought to the blighted and benighted 
land. While other Asians are trying to 
pass from colonial to national economy, 
the successful achievements of the Rus- 
sians evoke unstinted admiration. As 
Asia is largely an agricultural continent, 
and as Asian uplift mainly depends 


upon the improvement of the farmer’s. 


lot, the lesson learned in the Soviets of 
Asia is eagerly applauded and appreci- 


ated in the neighboring countries. One 
of the important causes of the success 
of Communism in China was the sup- 


‘port it got from the farmers of the land. 


But it is not true that all the actions 


‘of the Soviet Union are entirely ad- 


mired. Her territorial expansion, her 
underhand designs, are justly disliked. 
Her duplicity of purpose, foulness of. 
method, and hypocritical statements are 
strongly hated. The largeness of her 
armed forces and the ruthlessness of her 
executive power exasperate the political 
thinkers. 


CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 


When we enter the domain of cul- 
ture, we find that Asia was perhaps the 
earliest cradle of. civilization. In the ` 
valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
man learned the amenities of social life. 
The earliest legal code and moral les- - 
son were perhaps practiced in that re- 
gion. From the Near East the civiliz- 
ing forces radiated to the valleys of the 
Nile and the Indus. 

It is therefore not surprising: that 
most of the important ways of life which 
religion teaches arose in the east. Ju- 
daism grew up in western Asia, with its 
two offshoots, Christianity and Islam. 
In Iran, Zoroaster preached the dual- 
ism of good and evil and the lofty 
principles of Ahura-Mazda—which after 
many changes of time and place still 
survive in the practices of the Parsis of 
Bombay. Hinduism, which held up the 
inherent divinity of all human beings 
and the need of toleration, grew up on- 
the soil of India. Buddhism, which 
counts innumerable votaries, also sprang 
up in India. As the birthplace of all 
higher religions of the world, Asia has 
some claim as the land of spirituality. 

Asia is not only the land of great 
antiquity but also of diverse human ex- 
periments in the art of living, and con- 
siderable cultural-evolution. The Rig- 
Veda, the earliest literary’ record of 


Indo-Europeans, the Avesta of the 
Parsis, the Analects of Confucius, the 
Bible of the Semitic people, and the 
Koran of the Moslems, which enshrine 
divine and human wisdom, are the 
products of Asia. The Vedic sages and 
Moses, Gautama Buddha and Zoroaster, 
Confucius and Lao-tzu, Jesus and Mo- 
hammeéd, claim the: homage of all cul- 
. tured mankind. But the greatness of 
Asia does not depend upon her past. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Mahatma Gandhi, 


Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and Sri Auro-. 


bindo Ghose, are living memories with 
many. 

Leaving aside the creators of Asian 
greatness, when we think of the prevail- 
. ing attitude of her people, we are struck 
by the delicate humanism of China, the 
artistic creations of Iran and Japan, the 
mystic ideals of India, and the stern 
monotheism of the Semitic world. We 
also find man bound to the soil and liv- 
ing in close proximity with nature. In 
the tropics where the monsoon winds 
bring a deluge of moisture from the 
Indian Ocean; he works in the field in 
‘the midst of the vegetal and animal life 
that ranges around him. He lives in 
harmony with his environment and -finds 
unity of life in the entire creation—in 
stocks and stones, beasts and birds, hu- 


man beings and angels. He constantly _ 


witnesses death and devastation around 
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him and he also notices the ever recur- 
ring resurrection of life in the soil as 


well as in the reproduction of species. 


From cumulative evidence he believes 
in the transmigration of life. He 
preaches peace and toleration to the 
world. 


Hicu Arm AND WORTHY METHOD 


The lessons of Asia are many; one of 
them, which has a timely bearing, may 
be mentioned at the close. Politics, like 
human beings, comes of age and reaches 
matutity. It then ceases to be an ex- 
ploitation of sentiments, manipulation 
of selfish desires and prejudices, and 
organization. of pressure groups for the 
achievement of underhand objectives. 
It becomes, on the other hand, a pre- 
dictable science, based on statistics, 
mathematics, and logic, supported by 


philosophy, and ennobled by a moral 


fervor in the interest of humanity as a 
whole. Mahatma Gandhi injected that 
maturing content into politics in India. 
He convincingly showed that it is not 
the aim. only that has to be just and 
clean, but the means to attain it must 
be equally free from any taint of foul- 
ness. The test of success, he taught us, 
must be sought not in individual ag- 
grandizement but in the welfare of man- 
kind in an atmosphere of peace and 
good: will. 


Dr. Noni Gopal Dev Joardar, Washington, D. C., teaches at the School of Foreign 
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Social Tensions in the Middle East 


By EMIL LENGYEL 


HE Middle East is the incubator 

of history. In turning to it today, 
we want to anticipate the future, not 
merely, of the Middle Easterner but of 
the world. 

This region contains a considerable 
number of countries, falling into four 
groups. The largest part of it is in- 
habited by Arabs, who‘occupy half a 
dozen countries of their own and some 
protectorates, the latter fringing the 
great Arab Quadrangle. The Arabs are 
Semites and speak a Semitic tongue, 
though quite a few of them are Chris- 
tians. The Turks speak a Ural-Altayan 
tongue which in the past. was called 
“Turanian.” The Iranians are most 
closely related to us in their tongue, 
which is Indo-European, as is English. 
The official language of the new State 
- of Israel is Hebrew, a Semitic tongue, 
but the native languages of most of 
its inhabitants are Indo-European, or 
Aryan. `` | 

Islam is the creed of most of these 
countries—in the Arab world, Tuskey, 
` and Iran—and is divided into numerous 
sects. The number of Christians in the 
Middle East is not large, but the num- 
. ber of Christian sects is very great. 


could count the number of the nomads 
of the deserts of Hadhramaut in the 
great--Arab Quadrangle or of the cliff 
dwellers of the High Yemen? . 
This region is far more important for 
contemporary. history than the number 
of its population or even its natural re- 


sources would indicate. It is important 


because it occupies a central location at 
the junction point of the three conti- ` 
nents of the Old World, transversed by 
two of the world’s greatest sea routes 


- and the most important trans-Eurasian 


There are few Christian countries in 


the world in which the number of Chris- 
tian denominations is as great as in 
the Lebanon. The mountains of that 
rugged land have served as natural 
sanctuaries for the creeds which look, 
back to the Crusades and even further 
to the emergence of Christianity itself 
in the cradleland of the great monothe- 
istic faiths. 

From the western deserts of Egypt to 
Britain’s Aden, the lands encompassed 
in the Middle East contain a population 
estimated at 80 million. Yet, who 
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air route. 

While this area belongs to about a 
dozen different countries, in reality 
much of this region forms a power, 
vacuum in which the laws of the coun- 
tries affect only domestic affairs: The 
vacuum has been created by the great 
social tension existing in much of the 
area. Thus a social problem impinges 
upon a political and diplomatic prob- 
lem.- As long as there is an acute so- 
cial problem in this region, the interna- 
tional problem is also acute. 

The frontiers of the Middle East and 
of the Soviet Union run together for 
many hundreds of-miles. The Middle 
East has several important national mi- 
norities—such as the Kurds and ‘Arme- 
nians—whose boiling point is particu- 
larly: low. Adjacent to this frontier 
region is Soviet Central Asia with its 
20 million inhabitants—mostly Moslems 
speaking Turkic and Iranian languages. 

The Soviets proclaim themselves as 
the standard-bearers of the revolt of 
the underdogs. They are wholeheart- 
edly in favor of revolutionary methods 
to break the cake of custom and create 
a new social structure in the Middle 
East. ; 

Opposing the Soviets in the Middle 


East is the Western world, which has 
tremendous investments in the oil wells 
in the region. It also has other stakes 
such as the Suez Canal, and Britain has 
‘arrangements with several Arab States 
to maintain armed forces establishments 
on their soils. If the Middle East is not 
. to be turned into another Korea—an 
even more dangerous one—there must 
be an improvement in social conditions, 
dissatisfaction with which may be the 
potential source of revolutionary out- 
_ breaks. 


History or THE MIDDLE EAST 


Let us first cast a glance at the past 
and see if the Middle East is really the 
global marching ground of world con- 
querors and not merely a barracks back- 
yard. The names of such important 
cities as Alexandria and Alexandretta 
(now Iskenderon), on the Mediterra- 
nean Sea front of the Levant, remind 
us that Alexander the Great considered 
this region of the greatest strategic im- 
portance. We need not tarry long to 
look at the record of the campaigns of 
the great Roman war lords—including 
Caesar’s—to see that their world do- 
minion had to be firmly anchored in the 
Middle East. 

The many desert peoples that came 
forth from their arid lands into the ag- 
ricultural regions of the western world 
rose and fell with their success or fail- 
ure in holding the Middle East. The 
‘great Arab invasion secured a sizable 
part of the western world and the Arabs 


` ruled it from the heartland of the Arab 
“regions. The Seljuk and Ottoman Turks. 


made their temporarily successful bid 
for an expanded Mediterranean rule 
when they secured their hold on the 
Middle East. Oh the other hand, the 
Mongols lost their hold when they 
failed to obtain a foothold in this area. 

Centuries later, Napoleon the Great 
expressed the view that whoever held 
command over the Levant could domi- 
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nate the globe. It is said that he had 
maps of India in his possession when he 
embarked on his great eastern expedi- 
tions. At the foot of the Pyramids he 
made his bid for world rule. When he 
failed there his doom was sealed even 
though he would not own defeat. His- 
torians never tire of speculating on what 
would have happened if one regiment of 
the anti-Napoleonic coalition had failed 
to show up at Waterloo. In retrospect 
we know that Waterloo could not have 
retrieved Napoleon’s fortune which went 
into decline in the shadow of the Pyra- 
mids. 
Another prospective world conqueror 
tested his luck a century later in the 
dismal deserts of the East. Hitler’s 
hosts held hundreds of millions hostages 
in Europe when his fate was sealed with 
the rout of his armored corps at El 
Alamein. The past projects itself into 
the future when we examine the social 
tensions in the Middle East. 
- Western civilization began there, and 
social tension must, therefore, also have 
started in that region. Anatole France 
tells us—with tongue in cheek—that 
civilization began when a strong-arm 
man with a.stone cudgel cracked the 
brains of an industrious husbandman. 
The assassin seized his victim’s land, 
then other pieces of land, until he be- 
came the anointed King—the proclaimer 
and upholder of law and order. 


BACKGROUND FOR SOCIAL TENSIONS 


That is how social tension arose there, 
and that is how the great inequalities of 
wealth were created. The Holy Writs . 
of the three monotheistic religions, writ- 
ten in the Middle East, are agonized 
outcries against the great injustices. 

Today too the great extremes strike 
our eyes, but today they are probably 
even more glaring. The Western world 
has developed a new philosophy for 
equalization of means and opportunities. 
Examples are our laws of taxation and. 
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the opportunities afforded by education. 
In most of the Middle East the situa- 
tion is different. There the poor con- 
tinually become poorer and the rich in- 
comparably richer. 

This area is a. part of the great poor 
house- of the globe. Recently, the 
United Nations has reminded us that in 
Asia—and most of this region is in that 
continent—the average per capita an- 
nual income ranges between thirty-three 
and a hundred dollars. 
course, countless families that have 
never seen cash money; their annual in- 
come is necessarily much less than the 
average, which includes also the éarn- 
ings of the rich. 


OIL AND THE Mippite East. Economy 


There is a paradoxical reason why the 
social tension in the Middle East has 
grown sharper in recent times. - There 
have always been wealthy people there 
-——-tradesmen, land-owners, bandits, pil- 
- grim looters. But the barrenness of the 
bulk of the land created a measure of 
equality in poverty until one day, not 
long ago, the amazing discovery was 
made that this apparently poorest of the 
poor land was the richest of the rich. 
Beneath the arid surface of: the land 
there is enough oil to create thousands 
of Rockefellers. With explorations only 
in the pioneer stage, the Middle East 
is already known to have about 42 per 
cent of the oil reserves of the world— 
while the United States has no more 
than some 35 per cent. Middle East 
production of crude oil increased from 
. 16 million tons in 1938 to 71 million 
tons in 1949, and may soon reach 100 
million. Naturally, we in the United 
States still produce far more even though 
we own. far less in subsoil wealth. 

At this point the factors leading to 
the accentuation of social tensions enter 
-with particular force. The petroleum 
wealth of the area means annual dis- 


There are, of- 


bursements of hundreds of millions of . 
dollars in oil royalties, wages and sala- 
ries, the purchase price of goods, and 
capital investments. The largest part 
of. these fabulous sums find their way 


‘into the pockets of local potentates, 


such as the King of Saudi Arabia and 
the Sheik of Kuwait; the other land- 
owners and their hangers-on get a 
smaller share; and some of the golden 
flow reaches the laborers, the shopkeep- 
ers, and the performers of various serv- 
ices. The oil companies, mostly Ameri- 
can and. British, also perform numerous 
valuable social services. The standard 
of living begins to rise, and then the 
trouble starts. 


BEGINNINGS oF UNREST 


People mired in pauperism are less 
capable of rising against their fate than 
those who are not so destitute. Pov- 
erty-stricken people are disease ridden, 
ignorant, tired, apathetic. When pov- 
erty decreases, expressions of dissatis- 
faction increase, and soon the boiling 
point of social unrest is reached. 

Let me illustrate this point through 
the personal experience of a friend in 
this region. It happened during the 
First World War when this man was a 
liaison officer of the Austro-Hungarian - 
Army attached to the Ottoman forces 
in the Arabic part of the Levant. One 
day he was asked to review a military 
unit. The Austrian officer was im- 
pressed by what he saw and turned 
toward his Turkish host and exclaimed, . 
“Splendid animals, these Arab soldiers.” 
Tt was too late to regret these hasty 
words, and he was prepared for a stern 
rebuke ‘when the Ottoman officer sized 
him up with quizzical eyes. Then the 
Turk broke the painful silence with the 
enigmatic words, “Not animals... 
vegetables.” He was a Turk who looked 
down upon the Arabs of His Majesty 
the Sultan, but he really intended no 


anm 


contempt. He meant simply that when 
people are deeply rooted in misery they 
do not livé, they simply vegetate. 
Today the Arab cultivators, the 
fellahin, no longer want to vegetate. 
This is a different world from that of 
the Sultan. 
an active part in streamlining the re- 
gion, even though with indifferent suc- 
cess. Also the common man has grown 
tired of remanining common. He wants 


to become uncommon, and he begins to - 


feel himself entitled to certain inalien- 
able human rights—the most important 
of which for him is the right to eat. 
- Freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press occupy lower positions in his value 
judgments. Who can prevent him from 
talking in’ the market place and the 
café? As to the freedom of the press, 
how many of the people know how to 
read? 


SOVIET INFLUENCE ON UNREST 


This is where the Soviets with their 
broadcasts from across the mountains 
in the north make their influence felt. 
They turn the inchoate yearnings into 
articulate desires which are only one 
step removed from direct action. Peo- 
ple in the vast poor houses of Asia look 
at these things with different eyes than 
‘we do.- They hear that the Commu- 
nists in China have started breaking up 
the large holdings of the rich. That 
makes sense to them, because they are 
held down by the presence of the large 
estate of the local effendi, the village 
lord. They®*hear that the Communist 
countries have started to build up in- 
dustries and that the industries bring 
a higher level of material welfare be- 
cause they can produce wealth at a 
faster rate than can the land. They 
‘also hear that in China sons of the com- 
mon people have risen to high govern- 
ment positions, and they look at their 
own sheiks and King Farouks. All of 


Britain and France took 
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what they hear may be a web of men- 
dacity, but that they do not know. 


. And where do they hear about these 


things—since most of them cannet 
read? Every village has a café, and 
the café has a radio. It may be for- 
bidden to listen to the siren call of the 
Kremlin, but its words get around. 
The greater the'restrictions the more 
frenziedly active is the grapevine. 


LOCAL LEADERSHIP IN ARAB COUNTRIES 


The Middle East is largely under the 
rule of the effendis, a handful of rich 
men in the Arab countries and Iran. 
(Turkey and Israel are in different cate- 
gories.) These effendis have not yet 
learned how to compromise with the 
Zeitgeist, the spirit of the times, as the 
rich in other countries have done. 

Land is, of course, the chief source 
of livelihood in this region. Is there 
enough land to go around? Certainly 
there is not at the present time when 
there has been no attempt to improve 
the soil. Today the site of the Garden 


of Eden—the earthly replica of Para- 


dise, the erstwhile luscious land of the 


two rivers, Mesopotamia-—is a miserably 


poor land, the Kingdom of Iraq. Yet 
soil experts tell us that it would be pos- 
sible to increase the fertility of the soil 
of the Kingdom fourfold through irriga- 


tion and drainage. In the adjoining re- 


public of Syria only one-third of the 
arable land is under the plough, while 
a large part of the population goes 


hungry. - 


The leaders of these poverty-stricken 
countries have little conception of their . 
own social responsibility. Yet, if they 
are. Moslems, their Sacred Writ, the 
Koran, imposes charity as one of the 
most sacred obligations. They have re- 
ligious foundations, or wakfs, but, un- 
fortunately, their administrators have 
acquired the effendi mentality, and 
they too perpetuate social injustice. 
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Nor do the effendis realize that they 
are having their picnic in the crater of 
a live volcano which may blow them 
sky-high at any moment. So long have 


they been living thus, it has penance, 


into a habit. 

Yet, a change has been felt in some 
circles of the Arab world. -The intel- 
lectuals—particularly college professors 
and students—see the omens and would 
like to heed their warnings. Many of 
these people have strongly developed 
senses of social responsibility. Sporadic 
attempts have been made also by some 
governments to prevent mass dissatis- 
faction and the revolts it might cause. 
In Syria there was a short-lived flurry 
of “New Deal” when, in the spring of 
1949, the Kurdish Colonel Husni el- 
Zayim, Chief of Staff, staged a coup 
d'état and removed the former rulers. 
Promptly. he proceeded to put into ef- 
fect measures to alleviate the misery of 
the country people. and to introduce 
overdue social reforms. 
course shortly however and was mur- 
dered; then the old order resumed its 
sway. l 


In Egypt, which is the most impor- 


tant of the Arab countries, there was a 
crucial parliamentary election in the 
spring of 1950 which returned the Wafd 
(Delegation) party to power under 
Mustafa el-Nahas Pasha. It was 
hailed as‘ the first genuinely people- 
pivoted government of Egypt. With 
great energy it went to work to clean 
up and to streamline the country. Re- 
forms of great importance were intro- 
duced in the fields of education, ad- 
ministration, charitable work, taxation, 
and social services. This went on for 
some time; but then the reforming zeal 
of the government began to abate. To- 
day its main program is to get the Brit- 
ish out of the Suez Canal zone and out 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which is 
a condominium. The cries of the super- 
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He changed his 


patriots are the death tocsins of re- 
form. 

While Iran-is not an Arab. (but a 
Moslem) land, conditions there are sub- 
stantially the same as they are in the 
Arab countries. ‘There, too, the very 
wealthy are unconcerned with the ex- 
treme misery. This misery caused the 
creation of the Tudeh party to speak for 
the discontented, but the party has al- 
ready been driven underground. 


LEADERSHIP IN TURKEY AND ISRAEL | 


Turkey. and Israel belong in different 
classes. 

For a quarter of a century. the Turk- 
ish Republic was ruled by the Republi- 
can People’s Party, founded by Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk, first president of the 
republic. There was a spectacular up- 
set at the 1950 parliamentary elections 
which returned the former opposition 
party, the Democrats, into the Kamutay, 
or Grand National. Assembly. Under 
Mustafa and his successor, Ismet Inénii, 
Turkey broke the power of her local 
effendis. Leadership was transferred to 
the political leaders and the bureauc- 
racy co-operating in a regime which 
aimed at greater equalization. The poor 
became not quite so poor in Turkey, 
and hence the rich not quite so rich. 
Through the twin devices of education 
and industrialization a serious attempt 
was made to raise the level of the coun- 
try. The parliamentary landslide of 
1950 ‘introduced what looked like po- 
litical rotation. More seasoned judg- 
ment on the political charge cannot be 
made so soon.. At present, it looks as 
if the monoparty system still continues, 
because the Democrats have relieved 
the Republicans not only in govern- 
mental but also,in economic key po- 
sitions. This«may be but the beginning 
of the western type of parliamentary de- 
mocracy, where a change of government 
betokens not only a change of job hold- 
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ers but also of policies, and where the 
contenders for public service feel bound 
to justify their regime by increased pub- 
lic service. 


During the first three years of its ex- > 


istence Israel has shown the Middle 
East that it is possible to remove glar- 
ing injustices and to introduce a social 
system free from great extremes. There 
are well-to-do people in Israel, too, but 
` there is no completély egocentric effendi 
class monopolizing wealth and govern- 
mental power. Nor is there great pov- 
erty—beyond the initial hardships of 
settlement. Neither in Tel Aviv, the 
largest Israel city, nor in other parts of 
the land does one find severe poverty. 
The government considers itself the 
ward of the interests of all the people, 
especially of the newcomers and of the 
economically weak. Social reform in 
the West’s most enlightened sense is 
indigenous in the land. The trade un- 
ion movement, Histadrut, plays an even 


more important role in Israel than it: 


does in the most advanced lands of the 
West. < 


ARAB WOMEN DEMAND RIGHTS 


A new factor has been unexpectedly 
added to the social tension of the Arabic 
. countries. The London Economist de- 
scribes it as “Votes and Veils for the 
Middle East.” It was certainly some- 
thing for the annals of history when 
some fifteen hundred unveiled Egyptian 
. women forced their way into the court- 
yard of the Chamber of Deputies in the 
spring of 1951, demanding the right to 
vote and the abolition of polygamy. In 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
(Transjordan), where wearing the veil 
is still practised, a delegation of women 
called on government authorities in Am- 
man, the capital, demanding rights for 
women. In Damascus, capital of the 


neighboring Syria, women called on the’ 


government to give them representation 


in the parliament. Previously, Colonel 
Zayim, the Premier, had opened the 
polls to women -with at least a primary 
school certificate. 

There is unusual significance in the 
fact that in the land of never-dying 
traditions the most tradition-bound part 


_of the population, the women, should 


issue from their homes and participate 
in political demonstration. This is sig- 
nificant in spite of the fact that the 
traditional harem is still the prison of 
the women in Saudi Arabia and in 
Yemen, 


U. S. ROLE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


What can the United States do to 
stabilize conditions in the Middle East, 
and thereby to forestall its being turned 
into another boiling caldron? In a po- 


- litical role the United States is a com- 


parative newcomer to this region. For 
nearly a century American missionaries . 
have been active here in the fields of re- 


, ligion and education. America has es- 


tablished several of the most successful 
secondary and higher schools in, the 
region. ‘The American University at 
Beirut has produced a very distin- 
guished roster of scholars and states- 
men.. It is usually described as the 
cradle of modern Arab nationalism. 
The United States did not transact 
much business with the Middle East in 
the past. In the diplomatic field, we 
were usually concerned with little more 
than the safety of the Holy Places. 
Today the situation is entirely differ- 
ent. American oil interests have out- 
ranked British oil rights in the Middle 
East since the spectacular grant of Saudi 
Arabian oil rights to the Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil Company, Aramco, in the -mid- 
dle thirties. Since the expropriation of- 
the British-Iranian Oil Company by the 
Majlis of Iran, the United States oil 
companies take first place among for- 
eign oil developers in this region. Of 
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course, the future is full of question 
marks, and no one can foretell what 
may happen to American oil in at least 
some of the Middle East countries. 
America has established diplomatic 
relations and has consular representa- 
tion in parts of the Middle East about 


which we used to read only in books. . 


Working teams of American specialists 
are active throughout the entire area, 
from Iran all the way down to Yemen. 

The Middle East knows, of course, 
that the United States is attempting to 
take over the role the British played. in 
the world affairs of the past. To the 


Middle East the American Middle West 


appears as a fabulous land of motor 
. cars and refrigerators, which—-depend- 
ing upon the attitude of the-observers 
—is an anticipation of heaven or hell 
on earth. At any rate, the Middle East 
knows that there are only two dominant 
powers left in the world—the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


Since the world today is a vast arena . 


for the global conflict, the United States 
has long been expected to take the in- 
itiative in alienating the masses of peo- 
ple from the Soviets. 


Pornt Four 


What the Middle East needs is help 
to raise its living standards, and the 
United States is the only country able 


to. offer such help. Unfortunately, very 
little has been done about it. More 
than two years ago President Truman 
announced the Point Four Program for 


' the assistance of underdeveloped areas. 


The Middle East has seen only paltry 


“ sums of the Point Four funds. 


After announcing Point Four, the 
United States linked it to the United. 
Nations, but very little has ‘happened 
since then. The approach was right. © 
Point Four will never serve as it was 
intended to do if it is too obviously a 
part of America’s policy of containment 
af the Soviets. It must be a bona fide 
remedial measure for the economic im- 
provement of the region.. All the coun- 
tries of the Middle East are desperately 
in need of help and will have to accept 
the helping hand. America cannot copy 
the policy of Great Britain which did 
not question the right of a ruling clique 
to speak for an entire country. It must 
be made clear that our aid is meant for 
whole countries and not for the ruling 
cabals. This does not mean our sup- 
port of revolutionary forces. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this may be the only way by 
which revolutionary outbreaks and con- 
sequent chaos could be forestalled. 

Today the Middle East is even more 
important than it was in the past, and . 
we would run great risks by ignoring its 
crucial role. 
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Social Tensions in India 


By GARDNER MURPHY 


HERE: are so many people who ` 


know much more about social ten- 


. sions in India than I do or ever can! I 


am therefore going to limit myself pri- 


marily to describing some things that 
Mrs. Murphy and I saw and had an op- 
portunity to do in our brief stay of just 
a few months in India. We have just 
recently returned from a United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization mission to study social ten- 
sions, at the request of the Indian Min- 
istry of Education. ` 


CASTE PROBLEMS ILLUSTRATED 


Now, since I am going to describe 
mostly how the situation looks to a so- 
cial scientist, I want first to tell you 
two anecdotes. Both of them happen to 
relate to the untouchables, or Harijans, 
and the tension today resulting from 
the changed situation in India between 
Harijans and non-Harijans. 

Some of the Ahmadabad textile mills 
recently introduced drinking fountains 
. for the workers. Following their instal- 
lation, a delegation waited the next 
morning upon the manager of one of 
the large mills. They said to him, “We 
can’t do that.” He said, “Why not?” 
They said, “Because it isn’t human to 
lean down and- suck the water from a 
bubble fountain; that is the way ani- 
mals drink, not human beings.” For 
two hours such excuses and rationaliza- 
tions continued. The trouble finally 
turned out to be the fact that the 
Harijans were going to be using the 
same bubble fountains as the other peo- 
ple. So the management agreed to go 
back to tumblers. All would drink from 
glasses because they could not accept 
the situation. 


Does this mean that the Indians are 
not working on their own problems? 
Does it mean that westerners have to go 
and show them what to do? Very far 
from it. The Indians are doing a great 
deal with their own problems, and I 
often envy them for the way they take 


‘hold dramatically and effectively on 


prejudice problems which we are often 
too timid to undertake. 

Here is my second anecdote. In the 
Central Provinces they have recently 
been conducting adult education classes 
in which people of all castes can learn 
at night to read their own language. 
As they ended one of these six-week 
sessions, they were celebrating by giving 
certificates to those who could now read. 
They planned a big dinner. When the 
whole staff arrived, they found that the 
tables had been set according to caste, 
with the Brahmans here, the Kayasths | 
there, the Harijans at the other end of 
the room. 

The director said, “Well, it looks as 
if you didn’t understand what adult edu- 
cation is about. It is too bad. We are 
just going to stay here in your village; 
we are not going on; and we are going 
to have that dinner sometime later.” 

Then day by day members of the Cen- 
tral Provinces Adult Education Team 
talked individually with the leader of 
the Brahmans. The old man listened 
very patiently day after day as they 
took turns talking to him. It was like 
a filibuster in the Senate. After three 
days finally someone found the com- 
bination that opened the locker. He 
said, “Look, people like you Brahmans 


in this village are holding India back. 
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How can India progress into a great 
modern state as long as people of dif- 


r 
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ferent castes can’t sit at the same table 
together?” This broke the old man’s 
heart. He said, “I will do anything you 
say.” The reply was, “All right. To- 
night we are going to have the table set 
with Brahmans and Harijans alternat- 
ing—a Brahman and then a Harijan all 
around the table.” “AN right,” said 
the old man. All the other members of 
the Brahman group agreed. The dinner 
was a success, and the method has gone 
forward to other villages in the Central 
Provinces. 


PRELIMINARIES TO UNESCO Mission 


The Indians are constantly working 
on their problem of tension; but they 
want technical help. The first thing 
they did about the problem was to take 
part in UNESCO’s plan for the study 
of industrialization, which involves 
four countries—Australia, France, Swe- 
den, and India. In each country an 
industrialized village is compared with 
a nonindustrialized village, using the 
methods of anthropology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, and psychol- 
ogy in an attempt to see what indus- 
trialization does to the village. Dr. 
B. S. Guha, the Director of the Govern- 
ment of India Department of Anthro- 
pology, undertook this study for his 
government. As a matter of fact, prog- 
ress was already being made along this 
line when the government decided it 
wanted further help and directed a let- 
ter to India’s own universities request- 
ing stepped-up research on social ten- 
sions. 


Then, finding that the universities - 


were not moving as fast as the govern- 
ment had hoped, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation deputed Mr. P. N. Kirpal of the 
Ministry to call upon UNESCO to see 
Dr. Otto Klineberg, the head of its So- 
cial Sciences Division. Mr. ‘Kirpal re- 
quested a grant to bring a consultant 
from some one of the western countries 
to work with the Indian universities. 


a 


This consultant was to assist them in 
the use of modern techniques from vari- 
ous social disciplines in the investiga- 
tion of social tensions, with respect to 
both causation and cure. The so-called 
communal problem—the problem of the 
relations of Hindus, Moslems, and Sikhs 
—-was to receive prime attention. 

Klineberg arranged this grant during 
1949, and I was invited to go as con- 
sultant on behalf of UNESCO, with 
Mrs. Murphy sharing the work. Mrs. 
Murphy had been a lifelong student of 
India and was determined to play her 
part, which she did in many ways, as 
will be evidént. Finally, after many 
months of preparation, we were able to 
get going in July of last year. 


Help from Indian specialists 


These months of prepatation were 
tremendously valuable to us because we’ 
were able to correspond with about 100 
Indian specialists in the various social 
sciences and to talk to some twenty In- 
dian scholars who came through New 
York on their way to Lake Success or 
Washington, or to teach in American ` 
universities. : l 

I want to mention particularly two of 
these people, to give you some of the 
feeling of the kind of contacts we had 
the good fortune to make. The first is 
Professor Pars Ram, formerly of Lahore, 
later of-the Muslim University in Ali- 
garh. Pars Ram was in this country on 
a UNESCO fellowship. I went to see 
him in January, a year ago, and I 
learned so much from him that we had 
a long series of meetings to discuss the 
techniques of utilizing the Indian peo- 
ple who were ready and competent to do 
research on social tensions. Among his 
many invaluable suggestions was a pro- 
posal that we should call an all-India 
conference of thirty or forty people rep- 
resenting the social sciences, education, 
the arts, and the various Government 
branches, get a broad view of social ten- 
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sions, and then get into the question of 
methods which would be practical in 
India. In most respects we were able 
to follow through Pars Ram’s recom- 
mendations. i 

- I want to mention also Professor 
C. N. Vakil, who is the director of the 
School of Economics and Sociology at 
the University of Bombay. I met him 
first in New York. We had a conversa- 


_ tion which opened my eyes as nothing | 


else could have done to the magnitude 
of the problem and to the kinds of ap- 
proach which an Indian economist and 
sociologist is ready to use. I had set 
aside a whole afternoon for this con- 
versation. Vakil’s mind, in response to 
every question I asked, moved with such 
lightning speed that I found at the end 
of a half hour that he had clearly an- 
swered every question I had lined up 
for him, both as to problem and as to 
method, and we had time also to go 
into questions of the philosophy of the 
research. l 

I mention this sort of thing because 
sometimes we are told that Indian schol- 
ars are a little bit sleepy, a little bit tra- 
ditionalistic, and take a long time to get 
going. I hope I shall never be asked to 
keep up with his kind of lightning pace 
again. Vakil, through all the six months 
of the study, was far ahead of my ca- 
pacity to follow in terms of practical 
concepts and methods of working. Over 
and over again we found that we had a 
great deal to learn: from people whom we 
had in the beginning considered merely 
as eager learners. In fact in many ways 
they were our teachers. 


THE CONFERENCE AT New DELNI 


As a result of these preparations we 
_were able to carry through our four-day 
conference in New Delhi almost as soon 
as we stepped out of the plane, and we 
had the support of most of the groups 
that had been invited. This conference 
of about thirty-five persons discussed 
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the problems which needed investiga- 
tion and agreed that the communal 
problem should be selected for the first 
emphasis. 

We discussed how many different re- 
search teams should be set up and de- 
termined that there should be teams at 
Bombay, Aligarh, Lucknow, Patna, Cal- 
cutta, and Ahmadabad. We decided 
that five different methods would be 
used by each team: the community sur- 
vey; the life history; attitude measure- 
ment; projective tests of personality; 
and long-range study of time trends. 
We agreed that junior staff members 
and graduate students at the universities 
where the teams were located would be 
the interviewers who would secure the 
‘main data, and that the UNESCO 
funds should be used for stipends and 
expense accounts for this personnel. We 
agreed that Mrs. Murphy and I would 
go about from one university to another 
holding research seminars in which such: 
subjects as methods of research on ten- 
sions, prejudice, and hostility‘and meth- 
ods of reconciliation would be discussed, 
with the students themselves partici- 
pating. A timetable of research would 
be established for each team. On our 
visits we could pick up each team’s re- 
sults as scheduled. 


Tue Bompay Stupy 


The six teams and their problems I 
can describe in a few words. -At Bom- 
bay Professor Vakil organized an ad- 
visory committee of twenty authorities 
in the city, representing not only the 
social sciences but also medicine, psy- 
chiatry, and the administration of the 
City and State of Bombay. He obs 
tained the co-operation of twenty-seven 
graduate students, all of whom agreed 
to do sixty hours of interviewing with- 
out compensation, simply for academic 
training during the period. The inter- 
relations between three major groups— 
the Hindu residents, the Hindu refugees 


~~ 
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(mainly Sindhis from the far west), 
and the Moslems—were. selected as our 
chief focus. Hour and a half interviews 
were scheduled to test out not only the 
interrelations of the three communities 
but the ways in which they felt towards 
the government and towards what the 
government was doing or failing to-do. 

As it worked out, people were ready 
to co-operate—except for the very un- 
derstandable timidity of the Moslem 


group. They were’ our primary prob- ` 


lem. We got practically 100 per cent 
of our randomized cross section sample 
of the population in the case of the 
Hindu refugees. and the Hindu resi- 
dents. Only about 80 per cent of the 
Moslems drawn by the random sample 
were able or willing to take part. 


Results 


The results of the Bombay study 
seemed to point to a very much deeper 
and more disturbing insecurity on the 
part of the Moslems than had been offi- 
cially indicated. A great number of 
things have been said about outlawing 
communalism. But we seemed to find 
that this minority group is at present 
in an extremely jittery and frightened 
situation, more frightened outside the 
city than in the city, but with a high 
degree of trauma—deep wounds which 
have not yet been healed. l 

_ We seemed to find that the refugees 
also were a good deal more traumatized, 
a good deal more deeply hurt, than is 
officially recognized; not just hungry, 
not just in need of shelter and medical 
care, but more deeply wounded by the 
general resentment and neglect which 
had often been shown them by other 
communities. They were facing. the 
world problem of refugees, but in a 
peculiar, poignant form. 

The Bombay team did achieve, I 
think, a high level of training of young 
social scientists, especially in the turn- 
ing of impressions into quantitative 


form.’ Its ‘quantitative study made it 
possible to analyze the economic, caste, 
and age levels in which the tensions 
were greatest. It brought out relatively 
reassuring factors in the situation by 
pointing to educational brackets and 
educational methods which apparently 


‘can be. credited with a considerable 


amount of reduction of hostility. 


THE ALIGARH STUDY 


At Aligarh, the seat of Muslim Uni- 
versity, Professor Pars Ram set up a 
study which is at the other extreme as 
far as its psychological focus is con- 
cerned. What Vakil, with his team of 
economists, sociologists, and so on, did 
was primarily a straightforward factual 


. study, in quantitative form, of the exist- 


ing hostilities and their backgrounds. 
What Pars Ram undertook to do in- 
Aligarh was to get the point of view, 
the outlook, the subjective framework 
in which a Hindu or a Moslem viewed 
his life situation—a very complex and 
difficult thing to do, involving clinical 
procedure rather than simply a straight- 
forward questionnaire. One thing that 
he felt to be basically important was to 
find questions pertinent to not merely 
80 or 90 per cent but to 100 per cent of 
a community—whether Hindu or Mos- 
lem. l 


Difference in time perspective 


I would like to mention just one dis- 
covery made in the Aligarh study. This 
is the difference in time perspective of 
the communal groups. Formulate your 
questions in terms of time perspective, 
namely, “How are events distributed in 
time?” Ask any Hindu in this Aligarh 
neighborhood “What is the most recent 
example of communal trouble that you 
know of around here?” ‘The answer is: 
“Oh, about a year: ago there were a. 
couple of Moslems who said they were 
afraid their shops would be looted, and 
they left for Pakistan.” Or, “It seems 


to me it was about eight or nine months 
ago there was a scuffle in the streets, 
and I think one of the Moslems was 
killed.” . 

Ask any Moslem in the neighborhood, 
“What is the most recent example of 


- communal trouble that you know of- 


around here?’? He says something like 
this: “Last week there were screams 
over here, and they tried to hush it up, 
but I think two men were attacked.” 
Or he says, “Why just this noon my 
children came home crying from school 
because they had been teased so by the 
- Hindu kids and told to go to Pakistan.” 
It is not the particular incidents that 
are described differently—it is the time 
perspective. It is “about a year ago” 
in the case of the Hindu; it is “last 
week” in the case of the Moslem. 

In discussing methods of cure you find 
the same thing. Ask a Hindu, “How 
are we going to solve the problem of 
communal relationships?” “Well,” he 
replies, “we have had these problems 
with us a long time, and it will be many 
years before we solve them.” Ask a 
Moslem the same question, and he will 
reply, “The police can stop the trouble 
tomorrow if they want to.” 

We are dealing with short, crisp, aie 
definite time perspectives in the case of 


the Moslems, who are subject, from 


their own point of view, to uninterrupted 
threat; and from the’ Hindu point: of 


view we confront that spaciousness, that _ 


broad perspective—‘Let’s take it easy 
and think it through”—which has been 
characteristic of the Hindu outlook. 
Whether this would be repeated in re- 
verse if the same study were made in 
Pakistan, in which the majority and 
minority groups would be- reversed, I 
do not know; but I do know that, as 
the situation stands now, one of the 
things the government must cope with 
is this difference in time perspective. 
The Hindus, who predominate in the 
government, are thinking in terms of, 
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“Let us work slowly and in long per- 
spective.” The Moslems are saying, 
“Look what happened yesterday; look 
at what is going to happen tomorrow.” 

This difference in time perspective is 
probably related to the -cultural differ- 
ences which several teams of anthro- 
pologists are now studying in India, dif- 
ferences between Moslem culture and 
Hindu culture in the whole world out- 
look or philosophy of life. 


THE OTHER UNESCO STUDIES 


The Lucknow team is essentially re- 
peating the Bombay investigation. The 
Patna team in Eastern India is making 
a study of the prejudiced personality, to 
see whether the prejudiced personality 
in India is similar to the prejudiced per- 
sonality as it has emerged in American 
studies, such as studies of anti-Semitism 
and of hostility to the Negro, which 
have been carried out here, notably at 
the University of California. 

Dr. -Guha, as I mentioned, has been 
leading the work in Calcutta. In addi- 
tion to the study on industrialization 
which he had previously undertaken, he 


. became one of the six team captains 


in the present UNESCO investigation. 
His team is studying the differences be- 
tween a good refugee camp and a bad 
refugee camp, particularly from the 
point of view of self-help. Under what 
conditions is tension reduced when refu- 
gees do all the work for their own re- 
habilitation? This is not just an eco- 
nomic problem; it is also a problem of 
morale. Guha is already moving ahead 
fast with the problems of trying to find 
out what makes a good administration 
and what makes a good set of condi- 
tions for the rehabilitation of refugees. 
Finally, I come to one of our studies 
which is financed by industry rather than 
by any public agency. In Ahmadabad 
there exists a huge research enterprise 
to study the physics and chemistry, the 
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economics and the psychology of the 
textile industry in that city. The Psy- 
chological Division has been making 
very systematic interview and clinical 
studies of the attitudes of workers to- 
wards their supervisors, towards man- 
agement, and towards the broad trends 
which are evident to the naked eye in 
the Ahmadabad textile situation. Here 
we received 100. per cent co-operation. 
A great deal of direct light has been 
thrown. on the kinds. of little personal 
wounds, the kinds of ego irritations 
which, in addition to direct economic 
frustrations, make life difficult and com- 
plex for the worker. Also the investiga- 
tors have received from the workers 
concrete suggestions as to ways in which 
the mill life can be organized for a bet- 
ter fulfillment of their own needs. 

In addition to working with these six 
teams, which were those upon which 
UNESCO activity was concentrated, I 


found it possible to make a brief jour- 


ney also to South India in January, 
where teams were set up in Madras to 
deal with the so-called language tension 
between the Telugu and the Tamil, and 
with the effects of textbooks in increas- 
ing or reducing intergroup hostilities. 


VALUE OF RESEARCH 


It is too early to determine the value 
of research as a solution for India’s 
problems. Apparently, however, a fairly 


objective judge as to whether Indian. 


scholars are doing something that the 
Indian Government can use is of course 
the central government itself. That is 
' not a direct ot, adequate criterion; but 
it looks right now as if the government 
of India were going to put its own 
money into this investigation in the 
fiscal year that is beginning now.- It 
looks as if all the research field captains 
would continue with funds from the gov- 
erninent of India. This seems to-indi- 
cate that, from the prime minister right 
on down through the members of the 
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Cabinet and the state administrators, ` 
many government people are convinced 
that social science research, with stu- 
dents trained in the methods of inter- 
viewing, sampling, statistical treatment 
of data, and clinical and projective ap- 
proaches to the personality are really 
practical in the Indian situation. 

What I can speak of with somewhat 
greater confidence is what I myself 
learned from association with these In- 
dian colleagues, and I will sketch out 


. five things that I think come first of all. 


Mrs. Murphy’s investigations in the vil- 
lages emphasized and documented my 
impressions. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS 


First, a very important aspect of our 
Indian problem is the relationship of 
parents and children. It is very hard 
to believe, until you have seen it, how 
much affection is poured upon children 
when they are little. Everywhere you 
go, in every part of India, and in every 
economic and caste level, you see chil- 


dren being fondled, gently patted on the 


shoulder, emotionally supported. Adults 
are concerned as to whiether the chil- 
dren are happy; however poor, however 
starved people may be, the little chil- 
dren always get what there is.. This 
means that there is peculiarly favorable 
soil, I believe, for a type of rehabilita- 
tion in which affection rather than just 
rules of right and wrong are exploited. 

I do not believe in the western ap- 
proach of saying, “You should eat with 
your .neighbor because.it is mean and 
base not to do so.” I do not believe 
this accomplishes much. I believe that ~ 
there is a tremendous fund of primitive 
affection in and around which effort can 
be directed’ one way or another. In 
those parts of India where active inter- . 
caste and intercommunal programs are 
in progress the children show this kind 
of warm affection: toward children of 
other castes and communities. They do. 


> 
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not develop hostility toward other castes 
and communities until such hostility is 


drilled into them, often by reactionary 


forces, and often by just blind tradition. 
I believe that the basic raw material for 
favorable personality development of a 
warm and strong sort is definitely pres- 
ent there. This is the best single pro- 


tection against frustration and tension. 


Tue ESTHETIC FACTOR 


A second aspect which amazed me was 
the degree to which the esthetic factor 
entered into the life of even the poorest 
people. The choice of a sari which can 
be purchased for a few cents involves a 
question of beauty of color, of line, and 
of design. Everywhere you see objects 
of art, possessed just for the love of 
beauty, of no commercial value at all. 
Little children paint exquisite pictures 
on the walls, wash them off, paint new 
ones. There is a gracious ripple of 
line, a musical quality in speech and in 
locomotion, which I believe indicates a 
certain basic resourcefulness rather far 
from the brittle, frightened, timid, hos- 
tile pattern which we have often im- 
agined in connection with communal 
riots and social tension. 
riots have been very terrible, and I be- 
lieve the communal hatred continues to 
be very terrible; but I believe that there 
are resources invthe ‘esthetic as well as 
the affectional life which westerners can 
respect and try to understand. 


‘TOLERANCE 


In the third place there exists a level 
of tolerance among the intellectuals at 
some of the universities such as I never 


'.dreamed could exist anywhere in the 


world. You sit around a table in Bom- 
bay or Lucknow, fifteen or twenty men 
and women discussing research, and 
you just do not know which ones are 
the Brahmins, you do not know which 
are the Moslems unless you know their 
names, or unless their clothing betrays 


I believe the. 
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-it. You simply do not have any “gang- 


ing up” of one group against another. 
I never saw a case in six months where 
the Moslems all lined up on one side of 
an issue and the Hindus on another. 
The Hindus, the Moslems, the Sikhs, 
the Christians, the Parsis, in the groups 
we were with, all were ready to work 
together, ready to get something done. 

Furthermore, except for one brief pas- 
sage of about a half hour, I never saw 
anybody in these six months of confer- 
ences around the table, who argued to 
keep the argument going or to prove he 
was right or to exhibit the characteristic 
defense mechanisms we expect to see in 
conferences. 

The ‘level of tolerance and mutual 
acceptance among the intellectuals—at 
least among the ones I saw—augurs 
favorably as far as the possibility of 
interdisciplinary and interuniversity re- 
search on intergroup problems is con- 
cerned. 


LEARNING AND TEACHING 


In the fourth place, the Indians are 
ready and willing to learn, without any 
face-saving. «They are very glad in- 
deed to learn what we have to teach 
them, and they do not make a lot of 
bones about the fact that they have 
something to teach us. It has become 
increasingly obvious to me that we have 
a great deal to learn from them. 

LEADERS 
Fifth and last, I met there such bril- ` 
liant social scientists that I got over any 
feeling I might have had that it would - 
take India a long time to produce great 
leaders. They have men who meet ev- 
ery standard for brilliance, creativeness, 
thoroughness, adequacy. 


PROMISE OF FUTURE RESEARCH 


So I will say I learned at least these 
five things about India. These five to- 
gether make me very confident indeed 


that, although the problems of social 
tensions in India are terrific, and al- 
though the basic economic problem is 
furiously complicated by the uneco- 
nomic smallness of units of land, by 
the constant population increase, and 
by all the other. things we have read 
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about concerning the harrowing eco- 
nomic plight of India, the fact remains 
that there is raw material in India out 
of .which good social science research 
can: be constructed, and with which 
something positive for India can be 
achieved. 
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‘Lessons Krom Korea 


By Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 


‘A T a time when the fighting in- 


Korea has assumed. the propor- 
tions of a stalemate for the foreseeable 
future, we would do well to pause and 
reflect a bit on what lessons this bitter 


and sanguinary war, waged under con-. 


ditions of incredible hardship and at a 
cost of 228,941 casualties as of March 
9, 1951, has taught us. It should be 
noted that what follows is not meant to 
be interpreted as being listed in order 
of importance. 


PARTITION OF KOREA ` 


In the first place, the fundamental 
difficulty from the very outset was the 
partition of Korea into two parts. Why 
the Russians agreed to this. division is 
rather obvious. Both at Yalta and at 
Potsdam they had: been so generously 
treated as to make it mandatory that 
they do something in the nature of a re- 
‘turn. Their guid pro quo was modest 
indeed, consisting in this instance of 
their consent to a division of Korea at 
the 38th parallel,.ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of receiving the Japanese surrender. 
The Japanese north of the line were to 
surrender to the Russians; those south 
of the line were to capitulate to. the 
American forces. This arbitrary and 
artificial line of demarcation had, inci- 
dentally, some significance for the Rus- 
sians in that it was once considered in 
Czarist days as a-line of division be- 
tween Russian and Japanese spheres of 
influence on the Asiatic mainland. 

Why the United States agreed to this 
plan is somewhat. more difficult to un- 
derstand, since it placed a handful of 
Americans under the constant threat of 
being overwhelmed by the Soviet Un- 
ion’s huge military establishment lo- 
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cated within easy access of North. Korea. 
This decision was made according to 
the State Department by the State-War- 
Navy Coordinating Committee, after re- 
view by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, fol- 
lowing a proposal to the Committee by 
the Secretary of War. It has been 
argued that had such a division not 
taken place, the Russians would have 
occupied all of Korea. Furthermore, it 
has been said that the establishment of 
the 38th parallel line made it possible 
to. save two-thirds of the Korean people 
from certain domination by the Com- 
munists2 

While it is true that the arrangement ` 
was never meant to be permanent, it 
seems to many observers that its conse- 
quences could have been foreseen, and 
that it was an extremely dangerous pro- 
cedure. In the light of the generosity 
shown.to the Russians in matters of the 
Far East, it would not have been too 
much to ask that Korea be turned over 
in its entirety to the American forces 
of occupation. The only other sensible 
alternative would have been for the 
United States to stay out of Korea. 


DANGER oF PowER VACUUMS 


Second, Korea has forcibly demon- 
strated to the free world the fact that 
there must be no further power vacuums 
into which the forces of Communist ag- 


1 Department of State, Foreign Affairs Out- 
lines, Autumn 1950, No. 24. According to- 
Professor Cornelius Osgood’s Tke Koreans and 
Their Culture (New York, 1951), p. 300, the 
decision to split Korea between the Russian 
and American forces was reached at the Pots- 
dam Conference in July 1945 and was based 
oh the assumption that American forces would 
reach Korea during the actual fighting against 


Japan. 
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gression can move with impunity. In 
this connection Korea has made us re- 
alize that we are not dealing with an 
omniscient and infallible enemy, but 
rather with one who failed previously 
in such highly significant instances as 
Iran, Greece, and the Berlin blockade. 
We minimized or forgot these things, 
and also that we were facing an enemy 
who would continue to probe our de- 
fenses looking for a weak spot to ex- 
ploit. Our forgetfulness is to be, seen 
from our mistake in declaring that 
Korea lay outside of our defense per- 
imeter. 

-This announcement was virtually tan- 
tamount to encouragement of an aggres- 
sor to take advantage of what could 
only appear to him to be a golden op- 
portunity to.put more persons and re- 
sources at his disposal. We had sig- 
nally failed to build up the defenses of 
the Republic of Korea. Realizing that 
we should have stayed until such time 
as this could have been accomplished, 
we now know that there can be no fur- 
ther open invitations such as the decla- 
ration of writing off Korea. While it is 
equally obvious that we cannot defend 
every spot on the face of the earth in 
the immediate future, we can make the 
ageressor’s task in trying to subjugate 
others more and more difficult through 
such instruments as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Organization 
of American States, and the proposed 
Pacific Defense Pact. 


Discorp BETWEEN THE MILITARY 
¢ AND Poricy MAKERS 


Third, we have learned from Korea 
that there exists an acute need among 
the free peoples for a greater degree of 
co-ordination and co-operation between 
the military and the policy-making ele- 
ments. - I would by no means limit the 
improvement of this liaison to out- 
selves, but would extend it also to our 
relations with our associates. The wide 


divergence of opinion existing between 
these two branches must afford a great 
deal of comfort to the enemy, 

The question of whether to cross the 
38th parallel which is currently engross- 
ing a great amount of attention is a 
case in point, which it seems to me 
should be resolved in favor of the mili- 
tary. To fail to go beyond the line as 
far as is militarily possible and feasible 
would lead only to the status quo ante 
bellum and would amount in reality to 
a victory for the aggressors. It would 
mean that the decision of the United 
Nations which was reached on October 
7, 1950 would be reversed with result- 
ing danger to the stability of that or- 
ganization and with resulting prestige to 
the forces of totalitarianism. It would 
reveal a shocking lack of ability to ap- ` 
preciate the fact that face is a tre- 
mendous reality in the East, which pos- 
sesses a truly vital importance. 

Dissenters from this position argue. 
that to adopt it could only lead to a ' 
full-scale war with China. May I sub- 
mit that this does not necessarily fol- 
low? I am constrained to admit that 
an all-out land war with China would 
constitute the impossible. But is it not 
equally apparent that China is in no 
position to withstand aerial bombard- 
ment of Manchurian troop conceéntra- 


‘tions, airfields, and supply bases, along 


with a naval blockade of her ports? 

It will then be argued that to adopt 
such a policy would ensure Soviet en- 
trance into the war. Again I submit that 
this does not necessarily follow. The 
Soviet Union has repeatedly shown in 
Korea a lack of willingness to commit 
herself directly. At no time has she 
placed air or sea power, such as sub- 
marines, at the disposal of either the 
North Koreans or the Chinese, with the 
sole exception of the relatively few jet 
planes currently being flown by Chinese 
pilots who have so far failed to distin- 
guish themselves in the slightest degree 
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in combat with United Nations planes. 
You will perhaps remember that only 
one Russian pilot has ever been posi- 


tively identified as having engaged in ` 


action against the free nations in this 
war, and that when ‘this news was te- 
vealed, the Soviet Union suffered a good 
deal in the court of world public opinion. 
Again, one is reminded of the great 
Inchon invasion of last year, when an 
Allied flotilla estimated at four hundred 
vessels made possible the landings which 
would have turned the tide of the war 
had it not been for the later entrance of 
‘the Chinese. 
planes could have delivered the fleet a 
blow which would have rivaled Pearl 
Harbor in its devastating effects. By 
the same token, the presence of a few 
Soviet submarines able to sink as few 
. aS a half-dozen transports would in all 
probability have destroyed the effective- 
ness of the United Nations operation. 
If the Soviet Union was deterred then 
either: by world public opinion or by 
the domestic insecurity of the Kremlin, 
how much more would she be likely to 
refuse to commit herself openly at a 
time when the strength of the United 
States has increased so demonstrably? 


IMPORTANCE OF EUROPE 


Fourth, it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that what happens in Korea is 
bound to have repercussions in Europe. 
For us to settle for a stalemate in 
Korea would in all probability raise seri- 
ous doubts in the minds of many of our 
European friends and allies of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization relative to 
the trustworthiness and effectiveness of 
our promises to help them defend. them- 
selves should the occasion arise. That 


“Europe is. vital to the defense of the - 


free world is so patent as to require no 
elaboration here. The greatest contribu- 
tions to the cause of the free world, 
apart from those of the Republic of 
Korea and the United States of America, 


On that occasion Soviet 


are presently being made in the Far 


-East by Europeans, that is, the British 


and the French. 

This is something that is frequently 
overlooked by-the advocates of a stay- 
at-home. policy in this country. While 
I do not mean to deprecate our Ameri- 
can neighbors, I think it is germane to 
our discussion to point out that Latin 
America’s contribution in Korea up to 
this moment consists of Colombia’s 
single battalion of infantry and Nica- 
ragua’s gift of alcohol.and rice. The 
Argentine, Brazil, and Mexico all have 
large armies but are keeping their troops 
at home. . What Korea proves here is 
that in the final analysis, despite all the 
sound and fury in Congress, our Euro- 
pean allies are the most dependable. 
We in turn should prove dependable to 
them. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND OUR 
COLLEGE YOUTH 


Fifth, Korea has at-last awakened the 
American people to the shockingly neg- 


lected state of our national defense, and 


in addition has caused us to ponder 
seriously the problem of the draft or 
deferment of the best college youth of 
the land. 

Each day that passes reveals the im- 
portance of the American people’s in- 
tention to place themselves on a footing 
of preparedness. We now realize the 
seriousness of our blunder in 1945 in 
reducing our armed forces so sharply as 


- to endahger’ our security. I think we 


should finally. grasp that unpleasant 
truth that our long-established and hal- 
lowed tradition that every war-is to be 
the last one no longer possesses validity. 

The question of draft deferments for 
our best college youth is one which is 
currently occupying our national atten- 
tion. From what one reads in many 
quarters, it would appear that more 
heat than light has been produced up to 
this point. We should be thankful that, 
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despite its terrible toll, Korea has forced 
us to come to grips with this vital prob- 
lem. We signally failed to do so in the 
recent war, and Washington would ap- 
pear up to now to have done its level 
best to avoid trying to solve this knotty 
question. ‘ 
It is my humble opinion that those 
who advocate deferment for our best 
college youth are on the right road. I 
fail to see how such a practice can be 
rightly described as undemocratic, since 


it is no longer true that one must be the 


son or daughter of well-to-do parents to 
-afford a college education. Our failure 
to make this adjustment last time, in 
sharp contrast with the English, who 
even in their darkest hour continued to 
look ahead and set aside their best stu- 
dent brains for the future service and 
enrichment of their nation, cost the 
American people a toll, beyond com- 
putation, in future doctors, engineers, 
scientists, and others, from whose serv- 
ices all would benefit today. Should we 
make the same mistake again, I fear 
that the consequences of such blindness 
could well be fatal to our future as the 
cornerstone of a free world. 


MILITARY LESSONS 


Sixth, we have learned in Korea a 
great many military lessons which have 
proved invaluable. These are so nu- 
merous that obviously the layman can- 
not begin to do justice to the subject, 
and approaches it with the deepest 
humility. 

For one thing, we have learned that 
the widespread belief in the “hordes of 
Asiatics” theory, given such wide cre- 
dence at various times in the Korean 
war, particularly last November and 
December, may well be a myth that will 
be successfully exploded before -long. 
For example, the toll of enemy casual- 
ties has reached tremendous proportions 
and has already begun to produce re- 
sults in China, not the least of which is 


. nological backwardness. 


the apparent termination of the Tibetan 
war and the diminution of assistance to 
the Communists in Indochina. 

Our own American experience in train- 
ing troops in China proved the difficulty 
of the task involved in training troops 
who have no tradition of discipline. 
The Soviet Union has found the job no 
simpler. Had it not been for this char- 
acteristic lack of discipline on the part 
of Chinese troops, the late General 
Walker, with the relatively small forces 
at his command, would not have been 
able to check the masses who swarmed 
into North Korea from Manchuria. It 
is quite conceivable that had this defi- 
ciency not existed, the United Nations 
forces would have been overwhelmed. 

Despite the fact that the “Oriental 
horde” myth is in a fair way of being 
exploded, we did ourselves a great deal © 
of damage by our typical superiority at- 
titude toward foreigners. For example, 
Koreans both North and South have 
too frequently been considered ‘‘Gooks” 
whose primitiveness in the matters of 
transportation and communications, 
among other things, could only lead to 
the annihilation of the North Koreans 
at our highly mechanized hands. Our 
dependence- upon mobile transport was 
so great that we simply could not un- 
derstand how an enemy who possessed 
little or none of it could consistently 
move his supplies and equipment wher- 
ever he wanted them. What we in our 
dependence upon science and technology 
had overlooked was the human equa- 
tion. This the enemy utilized so effi- 
ciently that begrudgingly we had to 
concede his ability despite his tech- 
He outwitted 
us by using human bodies. The use of 
the A-frame is a case in point. 

All of this revealed our mistake in 
preparing solely for absolute war. Our 
dependence upon mechanization was so 
great that we almost outdistanced our- 
selves. Our own creations, which were 
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in some instances incapable of adjust- 
ment to primitive conditions, almost de- 
feated us. | 

- The big military lesson, however, 
which we have learned from the Korean 
war is that we must make our infantry- 
men more self-sufficient. Korea has 
pointed up the importance of the Army 
and has shown the great need of making 
this branch of the service more attrac- 
tive than it has been heretofore. We 
must see that this branch gets its fair 
share of the best brains. We have not 
yet given the same thought to the 
ground forces that we have given to 
the other, presently more. attractive, 
branches. Our use of visual material on 
the home front has certainly left much 
to be desired. As matters now stand, 
being in the infantry seems to be al- 
most a penalty rather than a premium. 


Something must be done to remedy this 
situation, and one way is to concen- 
trate on developing a greater sense of 


-the importance of the individual in- 


fantryman. 

Militarily, we have also learned the 
necessity of re-examining our airborne 
techniques and also the-need of improv- 
ing our detecting devices so that troops 
can know more about their environment 
than they presently do, thereby over- 
coming to a considerable degree that 
kind of fear that is based on ignorance. 

These are but a few of the many les- 
sons which Korea has taught us at a 
cost in blood and treasure which is tre- 
mendous but which will be modest in- 
deed if it has prevented World War ITI. 
Already there is mounting evidence that 
such is the. case. Let us continue to 
pray and hope that it will be so. 
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National Liberation and Social Progress in Asia* 


. By Jurrusz 


N April 1948 it was my privilege 
to address the Fifty-second Annual 
Meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. In my 
concluding remarks at that time (pub- 


lished in the July’ 1948 issue of THe 


ANNALS) I dealt with the growth of in- 
ternational tensions and the danger of 
war. I spoke of the necessity for the 
people to be ever vigilant, so that not 
one step backward would be made, for 
behind us—-only one step behind us, I 
said—was the abyss of war, suffering, 
and destruction. What I said then holds 
even more true today; for the sharpen- 
ing of international tensions and the in- 
creased danger of war make more nec- 
essary than ever the firmest possible 
- stand in order that the backward step 
shall not be forced. upon the people by 
those who are pressing for a new world 
war. Peace and the banishment of the 
possibility of. war—that is what the peo- 
ples everywhere hunger for. And my 
people, the people of Poland, who have 
seen the real face of war and suffered 
as few others have, ardently share that 
desire for peace and are working with 
_ all their strength to help ensure it. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF NATIONAL 
LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


“Among my people there is, however, 
not only a sober eStimation of the in- 
creased danger of war, but also a cool- 
headed optimism that war is not in- 
evitable, that war can be prevented. 
Not least of the reasons for this opti- 
mism are the developments in Asia in 


* The text of Dr. Katz-Suchy’s address has 
been shortened for publication. Ellipsis marks 
indicate the points of omission. 
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the postwar period. That statement 
may seem paradoxical to many to whom 
recent events in Asia may only seem to 
be hastening a general war and making 
it inevitable, Viewed in their proper per- 
spective, however, these developments 


_ reveal an accession of new strength of 


vast magnitude to the forces working 
for peace. 
eration movement which emerged in the 
postwar period, and is now surging 
ahead more ‘strongly than ever, has 
brought forward allies of immense 
strength, both actual and potential, for 
all those who in Europe and America 
are working honestly to lessen interna- 
tional tensions. 

The significance of the national lib- 
eration movement for the cause ‘of 
peace consists in the fact that over a 
billion people—more than half the 
world’s population—who in the past 
were the spoils for which world wars 
were fought. are making it more and 


gnore clear that they will no longer be- 


the prey for the imperialist powers; 


and that the strength they gather, the 


freedom they gain, will be used unre- 
servedly not only to advance their so- 
cial progress but also to prevent the 
plunging of the world into a war which 
would have among its principal aims 
the crushing of the national liberation 
movement and the destruction of the 
positions of freedom already achieved. 
The significance of the national lib- 
eration movement in Asia for the cause 
of both peace and social progress is 
therefore vast in its import. It is all 
the more significant because the devel- 
opments taking place in Asia are in- 


evitable and irrevocable. They are in- . 


The powerful national lib- 


+. 
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evitable because they were generated by 
forces which the very development of 
world capitalism itself inevitably gener- 
ates; they are irrevocable because the 
forces let loose by the crisis of capital- 
ism and its colonial system cannot be 
harnessed or destroyed. Fully to grasp 
these developments and their signif- 
cance, it will pay us to study and draw 
the necessary conclusions from certain 
_ aspects of the balance sheet of the past 
half-century. 


INTEGRATION UNDER CAPITALISM 


Such an examination will reveal that 
by the turn of the century the world 
represented a more’ or less integrated 


whole of a special kind. Whereas up to 


that time there had been sections of the 
world that existéd in isolation and re- 
moved from: the direct stream of his- 
tory, by the opening of the new cen- 
tury that was no longer true. Capi- 
talism, motivated solely by the greed 
for profit, a motive which it had no 
need yet to disguise with Point Four 
programs, had established the world 
market and the international division of 
labor; had linked together nations, peo- 
ples, and territories through the great 
rail and sea routes, through the export 


of capital, through the economic and, 


political amalgamation of territories. By 
the opening of the twentieth century, 


the entire world had been divided among 


the great imperialist powers; and most 
of the population, resources, markets, 
and territories of the world found them- 
selves the property, under the direct or 
indirect’ control, of the metropolitan 
countries, of a handful of big banks 
and finance oligarchs. The growing in- 
terdependence of the world—in itself 
basically a progressive step——expressed 
itself in an integration of peoples and 
~- economies into the world system of 
monopoly capitalism. The unity of the 


world, its oneness, consisted in the in- 
ternational unity of capital, in the com- 
mon subjection of the peoples of the 
home and the colonial and dependent 
countries to finance capital, which was 
itself “international” in character, hav- 
ing no strong national allegiances, as 
the history of cartel relations demon- 
strates. . = 

It was, however, the special pecull- 
arity of this integration that while 
it increased economic interrelationship, 
helped to develop on a vast scale the 
productive forces, and helped to elimi- 
nate national isolation, it did not take 
place through the voluntary collabora- 
tion and acquiescence of peoples. On 
the contrary, it took place through their 
involuntary subjection, through military 
conquest, through forms of financial 
domination as effective as military con- 
quest; through violence, plunder, deceit, 
bribery, and corruption. It was a de- 
velopment, therefore, which, as Stalin 
has pointed out, expressed itself in “spe- 
cific forms which were completely at 
variance with its historical significance” 
As Stalin has shown: 


The interdependence of peoples and the 
economic amalgamation of territories arose 
in the course of the development of capi- 
talism not as a result of the collaboration 
of peoples enjoying equal status, but by 
means of the subjection of certain peoples 
by others, by means of the oppression and 
exploitation of less-developed peoples by 
more-developed peoples. Colonial plunder 
and annexations, national oppression and 
inequality, imperialist violence and arbi- 
trary rule, colonial slavery and national 
subjection, and finally, the struggle among 
the “civilized” nations for mastery over the 
“uncivilized” peoples—such were the forms 
in which the process of economic amalgam- 
ation took place. For this reason we find 
that side by side with the tendency to 
amalgamation there grew up a tendency to 
destroy the violent forms assumed by this 
amalgamation, a struggle for the emancti- 
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pation of. the oppressed colonies and de- 
pendent .nationalities from the imperialist 
yoke. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ASIAN STRUGGLE 


In the most profound sense, there- 
fore, the great struggles now taking 
place in Asia‘are a striving to mold the 
political forms of relationships between 
‘the peoples into specific forms which 
are not at variance but in harmony with 
their intrinsic historical significance; to 
supplement and complete the progres- 
sive tendency of growing economic in- 
terrelationship and collaboration, by the 
establishment of harmonious political 
relations and collaboration between the 
world’s peoples on the basis of volun- 
tary, not forced, agreement. But the 
whole history of capitalism, particularly 
in its final imperialist stage, is testimony 
to the fact that the violence and pltmndeér 
which have characterized the relations 
between the advanced. capitalist coun- 
tries and the underdeveloped and co- 
lonial countries are basic to the nature 
of capitalism. . 

‘Fhe general development of the past 
half-century must also be viewed from 
another aspect, directly related to the 
one I have just discussed. The estab- 
lishment of the world system of mo- 
nopoly capitalism, of imperialism, did 
not determine only one side of the pic- 
ture, namely, the colonial status and 
backwardness of the majority of the 


peoples and territories of the globe; it -> 


also created the conditions and forces 
for the abolition of this backwardness 
and colonial status. Imperidlist pene- 
tration of the backward areas brings 
with it superexploitation, but not that 
alone. Precisely in order to extract 
superprofits, it is forced to undermine 
the age-old relations and economic stag- 
nation. It is forced to build railroads 
and to develop industry to a certain ex- 
tent. It is forced to develop, therefore, 
a native bourgeoisie and, much more im- 


portant, an industrial proletariat .. .; 
a working class which is able resolutely 
to carry through the anti-imperialist, 
anti-feudal revolution. ... 


EFFECTS OF THE- WARS 


This internal historical process, for 
which the very greed and desire for 
plunder of the imperialist countries 
served as a catalyst, has not been im- 
mune to the influence of external de- . 
velopments on a world scale. On the 
contrary, the greater political under- 
standing exhibited today by the masses’ 
of Asia in their struggle for national 
liberation is in part the expression of 
the fact that with the First World War 
and the October Socialist Revolution in 
Russia, capitalism entered the stage of 
general crisis. The First World War 
not only shook up capitalism in the 
metropolitan countries, not only put an 
end to capitalism as the sole all-em- 
bracing system, not only set in motion 
a revolutionary process in the advanced 
countries which continues unabated to 
this day; it also set in motion the co- 
lonial masses and swept them onto the- 
highroad of world history. Not only 
did the victory of socialism in Russia 
set.on the plane of human dignity the 
whole of its trans-Uralian tefritory, 
which, it must be remembered, is also 
a part of Asia, but the granting of the 
right: of self-determination to the na- 
tions and nationalities of the Russian 
Empire, and thereafter the rapid proc- 
ess of economic, social, and cultural de- 
velopment made possible by the new so- 
cial relations, served as an example to 
the colonial peoples everywhere, and 
particularly in Asia, both of the heights 
which they could reach once released 
from imperialist and feudal bondage, 


and of the real possibility of and path 


toward their achievement. . 
The Second World War, which was, 
like the first, a profound crisis of the 
world system of monopoly capitalism, . 
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gave another and even more profound 
shock to the colonial system. While 
underlying the war were potent inter- 
imperialist rivalries, the war was never- 
theless in its over-all character a just 


_ war, a liberation war against German, 


Italian, and Japanese imperialism; and 
precisely because of its character as a 
just war of liberation, it exerted a tre- 
mendous influence upon the national 
liberation movement in Asia. In the 
struggle to oust the Japanese imperialist 
invaders, the resistance movements were 
of the greatest importance; and the 
armed peoples, in their struggle for free- 
dom from one oppressor, got a taste of 
independence which is to their liking, 


__ and which they will not renounce merely 


_to permit another imperialist oppressor 


i 


and his native hirelings to restore them- 
selves to power. 

Of key importance, too, was the de- 
cisive role played by the Soviet Union 
in the Second World War, in the victory 
over not only: German and Italian but 
Japanese imperialism. A powerful im- 
pulse was given to the freedom strug- 
gles in Asia by the liberating role of the 
Soviet Union in the war against fascism, 
for it served to bring home more sharply 
than ever to the peoples of Asia the les- 
son they have been gradually mastering 
since 1917—that only as the peoples of 
the colonial and dependent countries 
themselves take over the direction of 
their own destinies and take the path 


‘which leads in the direction of social- 


ism, is real national independence and 
social progress possible for them. 

What is more, the results of the war 
itselfi—the defeat of German, Italian, 
and Japanese imperialism, the weaken- 


_ing of British, French, and Dutch im- 


perialism—brotght about both a weak- 
ening of the bonds of empire and an in- 
creasing subordination of all these other 
imperialisms to the dominant imperial- 
ist power, the United States, which is 
striving to, act as receiver for all these 


S1 


empires in bankruptcy. But the United 
States cannot hope to don the mantle 
of world overlord without first striving 
to crush the national liberation move- 


ments which imperil its dominance and 


hoped-for profits; it cannot, in the pres- 
ent state of ‘crisis in the colonial and 
dependent countries, strive to exact for 
itself the tribute others garnered with- 
out making more impossible the condi- 
tions of the colonial masses. It cannot, 
in short, do otherwise than sharpen the 
very contradictions it is striving to over- 
come by establishing its single and un- 
challenged superiority, thus making even 
more inevitable and sharp the struggles 
for freedom now taking place in Asia. 


ASIAN STRENGTH 


The clearest and most basic lesson of 
Asia is, therefore, that what was in the 
past called the Voiceless East has found 
its tongue and is speaking the blunt Jan- 
guage of struggle for national liberation, 
of struggle for an end to poverty and to 
oppression both: domestic and foreign, 
a struggle which has already demon- 
strated that it will not cease until every 
vestige of the colonial system is de- ` 
stroyed. ... 

China, which in the past could so 
easily and cheaply be held in subjection 
by a handful of dollars and pounds, by 
a few marines and gunboats, is now the 
great People’s Republic of China, a 
fully sovereign and independent state 
of 475 million people. In Burma, 
Malaya, and Indochina, only the most 
strenuous exertion of military force en- 
ables the’ imperialist powers to retain a 
foothold of any kind. In Korea, only 
the aggression of United States im- 
perialism has prevented the peaceful 
unification of North and South Korea 
and its complete liberation from for- 
eign domination. In India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines, the 
struggle for national liberation, by no 
means completed and still in vigorous 
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process, has forced the imperialist pow- 
ers to substitute indirect for direct 
forms of domination. In Japan, the 
struggle for democratization and na- 
tional independence is being contained 
but by no means halted by the United 
Nations occupation forces. 

Asia is indeed out of control, and the 
problem for the imperialist powers is 
-how to confine it again. On the one 
hand they are trying to accomplish this 
by the use of military force. In acting 
thus they are confirming the truth of 
Stalin’s statement that “only people 
who are relapsing into childishness can 
think that the laws of artillery are 


stronger than the laws of history `. . .”; 


for every attempt forcibly to suppress 


the colonial people who are refusing to 
` Jive in the old way is being met by the 
increasingly victorious armed resistance 
of the peoples. On the other hand, by 
granting, in an effort to stem the tide, 
so-called independence to certain colo- 
nies, by substituting indirect for direct 
methods of rule, they are merely hand- 
ing over to the native big bourgeoisie 
and feudal elements the impossible dou- 
ble task of continuing to supply the im- 
perialist powers with superprofits and 
satisfying with the illusion of freedom 
‘the sharpening hunger of the people. 


Economic Arp Is Not THE ANSWER 


That neither of these solutions is the 
answer is obvious from the chorus of 
statements by the spokesmen for im- 
perialism that the national liberation 
movement can be stopped only if the 
standard of living of the Asian peoples 
is raised. Hence the spate of Point 
Four programs, technical assistance 
projects, and Colombo plans.- That 
these programs are not to be taken 
seriously is evident merely from an ex- 
amination of-these plans. It is obvious, 
efor example, that the most celebrated 
of these, the program set forth recently 
in the report to President Truman by 


the International Development Advisory 
Board, has the sole aim of facilitating 
and safeguarding United States private 
investments abroad in order to stimu- 
late the production of strategic raw ma- 
terials required for United States war 
plans. Production of this type neither 
changes feudal agrarian relations nor 
stimulates industrial development; it 
merely preserves the backwardness of 
the economies of the underdeveloped 
areas and increases their dependence 
upon the economies of the advanced 
capitalist countries. 

The spuriousness of these plan’ is 
also obvious from the fact that while to 
raise the standard of living in these 
areas it is necessary really to promote 
their industrial development and effect 


a basic change in agrarian relations, 


steps of this kind could only strengthen 
the forces of national liberation in these 
countries. To assume, therefore, that 
the imperialist powers will take steps 
that will hasten their departure, will 
further actions that speed the liquida- 
tion of their privileges, may appear .pos- 
sible to liberal-minded individuals who 
are intoxicated by phrases and habitu- 
ally disregard. the facts of life; it will 
not, however, carry conviction to the 
masses of Asia, backward and illiterate 
though they may be... . 

The peoples of Asia, in short: are 
with tremendously accelerated speed 
mastering the. lesson that without real 
national liberation, real social progress 
is impossible, while economic and social 
progress strengthens political independ- 
ence. Conversely, once real independ- 
ence is achieved, social progress takes 
place at a rate hitherto deemed impos- 
sible. In Asia the best example is that 
of China, almost half of Asia, almost 
one-quarter of the human race. 


PROGRESS IN CHINA 


It was hardly a year and a half ago 
that the People’s Republic of China was 


ê. 


established. Enjoying the unalloyed 
support of the population, the People’s 
Liberation Armies .swept the remnants 
of the Chiang Kai-shek regime into the 
sea, achieving this tremendous victory 
despite all the money and material sup- 
plied by the United States to Chiang 
Kai-shek. Enjoying complete sover- 
eignty and the full support of-the peo- 
ple, the New China went to work. Its 
greatest and most significant achieve- 
ment—the one task it has performed 
which most clearly marks it off from 


India or Pakistan—is the agrarian revo- © 


lution, whose carrying through can alone 
place the stamp of authenticity on the 
success of the struggle for national lib- 
eration. By February of this year the 
agrarian reform had beem completed in 
areas with a population of 168 million, 
and in less than three years it will have 
-beén carried through in all of China. 
Into the accomplishment of this agrarian 
revolution the peasant masses have en- 
tered with a holiday spirit, for they are 
well aware that the destruction of the 
feudal system of landownership removes 
an obstacle to social progress in China 
which has kept them starved and en- 
slaved. 

Another great achievement of the 
new government was the checking of 
‘inflation for the first time in China’s 


modern history, and also, as the World . 


Economic ‘Report published by the 
United Nations for 1950 shows, the suc- 
cessful solution of the financial and 
monetary problems. 

The ousting of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
feudal-comprador regime and the estab- 
lishment of a truly genuine government 
of the people in China have made pos- 
sible other significant steps in social 
progress. They have made possible not 
only ‘the rapid restoration of the rail- 
roads and industries that were almost 
totally destroyed in the course both of 
the anti-Japanese war and of the civil 
war forced on the people by Chiang Kai- 
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shek’s United States-supported forces; 
it has also made possible the systematic 
organization and carrying through of a 
plan for the development, of heavy in- 
dustry, whose expansion, as the experi- 
ence of the colonial and dependent 
countries shows, is necessary both to 
improve the standard of living of the 
agrarian masses and also to preserve 


the nation’s economic independence and . 


political sovereignty. 

The real national liberation of China 
has also made possible the systematic 
promotion of literacy on the’widest pos- 
sible scale; it has ended the oppression 
of national minorities;. it has most dra- 


matically taken in hand the task of end- 


ing the inferior, semislave position of 
the women of China. Education is ex- 
panding; social and medical services are 
multiplying. In a thousand and one 
ways modern culture and technique are 
being made the property of the Chinese 
people. All this is not being handed 
down to the Chinese people from above; 
it is being done by the Chinese people 
themselves, by their direct mass partici- 
pation, which arises from the fact that 
they enjoy complete political freedom 
and do not have to serve any masters, 


foreign or domestic. 


INACTION IN INDIA 


Compare now the developments in 
China with those in India. The par- 
tition. of India into two separate states, 
India and Pakistan, and their achieve- 
ment of a status of formal independ- 
ence, has had an impact on both their 
internal and their foreign relations whose 
importance cannot be denied. However, 
this new status has not brought with it 
the complete removal of foreign influ- 
ences, which continue to act in a man- 
ner detrimental to the interests of the 
peoples of India and Pakistan and strive 
to limit the sovereignty of those nations. 

It is important to note that the status 
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of independence was not a gift to India; 
it was the consequence of a heroic and 
‘long struggle.of the people for liberation 
from imperialist bondage. To the Brit- 
ish rulers of India it had become in- 
creasingly clear that to maintain in 


colonial status a country of such vast - 


population and territory, in which the 
ferment of change was.so powerfully at 
work, would mean only the hastening of 
the development of those social forces 


which would link up the struggle for | 


. independence with the struggle for basic 
social change and which would sweep 


away completely the bondage not only 


of colonialism but of feudalism and 
capitalism as well. . 

The granting of some form of inde- 
pendence became, therefore, a practical 
necessity; but to weaken that independ- 


ence the classical method of divide et 


impera was applied through the creation 
of hostility. between Hindus and. Mos- 
lems, which led to the division of India 
into two separate states, thus making im- 
possible the systematic carrying through 
of economic and social reforms. Fur- 
thermore, attempts have been made to 
tie tightly both India and Pakistan to 
the so-called British Commonwealth, 
and to preserve intact in both countries 


all the economic positions of foreign 


companies and finance capital and make 
possible a new penetration by. United 
States imperialism. 

As compared with China, independ- 
ence was not followed, either in India 
or in Pakistan, by any real attempt to 
carry through the agrarian revolution, 
to put an end to feudal and semifeudal 
agrarian relations, which is the prime 
necessity for any real economic and. so- 
cial progress, for any lifting of the bur- 
den of hunger and famine. As com- 
pared with China, there has been no 
sudden effort to build up heavy industry, 
to improve social and medical services, 
to end illiteracy, to involve the mass of 


the people in the process of self-govern- 


ment. 


CHANGE Must BE COMPLETE 


In these two contrasting examples of 
China and India, we can see spelled out 
significant lessons with regard to the 
degree of social progress possible when 
the struggle for national liberation is 
carried out to the end, and when that 
struggle is not continued to its final and 
necessary conclusion. 

It must also be stated that the vic- 
tory of the Chinese Revolution, and the 
real and complete national independence 
oi the New China which is the fruit of 
that revolution, have by the force of 
their example given added impetus to 
the struggle for national liberation in 
Asia and will create a new stimulus in 
Asia’ and elsewhere for the passage from 
formal to actual independence. z 

In the present epoch, with its spec- 
tacular development of the productive 
forces, it is more clear than ever that 
poverty is not primarily an economic or 
technological problem, but a political 
one; and as far as Asia is concerned 
—and for that matter Africa, Latin 
America, and certain countries of Eu- 
rope as well—the first step in the com- 
plete solution of that problem is the 
achievement of genuine national inde- 
pendence. l 

It is also more clear than ever that 
for real social progress in Asia, national 
liberation is not enough. Real social 
progress is possible in Asia today only 
if national liberation is followed by the 
establishment of a form of state power 
ahd a planned economy in whose or- 
ganization and direction the workers 
and peasants play the decisive role. In 
the epoch which witnessed the. rise of 
capitalism it was the bourgeoisie that . 
played the leading role in the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, in the establish- 
ment. of independent national states, 
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and in the elimination of feudal eco- 
nomic relations, although even then, in 
country after country, it effected com- 
promises with the landed aristocracy. 
Such a role cannot, however, be played 
by the bourgeoisie as a class in the co- 
lonial and dependent countries in this 
epoch of capitalism’s decline and decay. 
Faced with the increasing political con- 
sciousness, organization, and activity of 
both the workers and the peasants, the 
big bourgeoisie and native landlords in 
the countries of Asia form alliances with 
the imperialists to buttress each other’s 
power, since separately they cannot ex- 
ist. It is therefore the working class 
that, in Asia and elsewhere, plays the 
leading role in the struggle for national 
liberation and, together with the peas- 
ant masses, is compelled by force of cir- 
cumstance to struggle against not only 
the imperialist oppressors, not only 
against the native landowning class, but 
also against the dominant native big 
bourgeoisie. . .. 


“THe SPRING OF THE PEOPLE” 


When I addressed the Academy in 
1948, I referred to the fact that the 
meeting was taking place at the same 
‘time as the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the events of 1848, the vast wave of 
popular movements and struggles known 
as “the spring of the people.” In a 
number of European countries those 
struggles had, as is well known, the 
main aim of completing the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, of consolidating 
national states, of ‘rooting out feudal 
_ agrarian relations, of extending the suf- 


frage and other bourgeois-democratic . 


rights. At that time the whole of Asia 
was still dormant, still unaroused from 
its millennium-long stagnation. 

Now, a hundred years later, the whole 
of Asia is in motion; there is a new 
spring of the people in that vast area 
which contains more than half the popu- 


lation of the earth. Nor will these vast 
masses permit the bitter winter of im- 
perialist bondage to continue to sweep 
over them. Asia, contrary to imperial- 
ist beliefs, is not out of control; it is 
more and more coming under control 
for the first time, under the control of 
those who alone have the right to di- 
rect the people of Asia and their des- 
tinies—the peoples of Asia themselves. 
The sooner this is recognized and the 
sooner, therefore, an end is put to an at- 
tempt to destroy the democratic gov- 
ernments of countries like China, North 
Korea, and the Republic of Viet-Nam, 
or to intervene to support other im- 
perialist powers in crushing the national 
liberation movement in other countries 
of Asia, the firmer will be the possibili- 
ties for ‘world peace. | 

In this connection it must ie pointed 
out that the new, bold, and ruthless bid 
for power over all of Asia by United- 
States imperialism has had one effect 
which it did not completely anticipate. ` 
Of late there has been developing among ` 
all the countries of Asia and the Mid- 
dle East, whose legal and formal inde- 
pendence is still young and whose eco- 
nomic independence is weak, a con- 
sciousness of the imminent peril that 
they may be subjected to new and 
sharper forms of imperialist oppression 
and exploitation. There is developing 
among them the understanding that the 
United States bid for world domination 
may lead to a new world war, and that 
such a war, and even the preparation for 
such a war, would not only force upon 
them the role of supply and military 
bases; it would also place in jeopardy 
the limited independence they have 
achieved. Furthermore, the United 
States aggression: in Korea and against 
the Chinese People’s Republic has 
sounded a warning to all Asia, and 
even to those who were not fully aware 


. of it, that United States imperialism is 
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driving to fasten its hold on the entire 
Asiatic Continent. 

It is their deepening understanding of 
these developments that resulted in op- 
position by countries of the Far and 
Middle East to attempts to use the 
United Nations for the suppression of 
the Chinese Revolution; and, despite 
differences of outlook and stages of so- 
cial development among them, fear of 
United States imperialism’s bid for 
power in Asia found its expression in 
joint action in the United Nations by 
these countries on the questions of 
China and Korea. 


U. S. Poricy Towarp CHINA 


This serves to emphasize the fact that 
there can be a lessening of international 
tensions and an increase of the possi- 
bilities of world peace and international 
collaboration only if, drawing the neces- 
sary lessons from the irrevocability of 
the victory of the national liberation 
movement in China, the government of 
the United States changes its attitude 
and policies with respect to the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic. ... 

The new and more grandiose Mc- 
Kinleyism. of the ruling circles of the 
United States refuses, however, to ac- 
cept the fact that the door which they 
forced open to plunder China has been 
slammed shut in their face; nor have 
they by their actions indicated any 
willingness to approach the other door 
‘which the Chinese people readily open 
to all who will deal with them on the 
basis of friendship and equality. 

The People’s Republic of China, like 


the. Soviet Union and the People’s De- - 


mocracies of Europe, places in the cen- 
ter of its foreign policy the possibility 
of and desire for peaceful coexistence 
with the capitalist world. It is not 
merely that the vast economic and .so- 
cial goals which the Chinese people 
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for their rapid attainment. As is true 


of the Soviet. Union and the People’s 
Democracies of Europe, the Chinese 
people, having overthrown the power of 
the foreign and domestic exploiters, and 
having taken the path toward the estab- 
lishment of socialism, do not and can- 
not have any aspirations for whose re- 
alization war is required. Their goal of 
developing industry and eliminating the 
backwardness of the countryside can- 
not be promoted either by war or by 
the channeling of production and re- 
sources into military preparations for 
defense against those who harbor the 
dream of destroying their newly won 
freedom. E 

It is a tragic fact of existing interna- 
tional relations that just as the ruling 
circles of the United States are today 
rejecting the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence with the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies of Europe, so are 
they rejecting peaceful relations with 
the New China. The United States ag- 
gression against Korea preparatory to 
direct intervention against China, the 
United States aggression against Tai- 
wan (Formosa), the continued economic 
and military assistance to the ousted 
Kuomintang -clique, the rapid building 
up of Japan as a war base in the Far 
East, the insistence that the countries 
in its pay do not trade witk’ China, the 
barring of China from its rightful seat 
in the United Nations—all these are 
evidence that the latter-day McKinleys 
and John Hays regard China’s freedom 
as an impenetrable barrier to imperial- 


ist exploitation of those illimitable mar- ` 


kets of which their predecessors spoke 
and dreamed at the turn of the century. 
China does’ indeed represent vast op- 
portunitie, for trade to the United 
States, trade which can be beneficial to 
the pon oth of the United States 
and of China; but it must be trade 


have set for themselves require peace~ which takes place on the basis of mutual 


khs 
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equality, which does not hinder Cane: S 
social progress. 


3» 


SOVIET RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


In this connection, attention must be 
called to the relations which exist be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China. They are relations 
which can serve as an example and 
model of fully harmonious and co-op- 
erative relations between two powers 
sincerely linked together by a common 
and completely honest regard for each 
other’s economic and social progress and 
for the general cause of international 
peace and security.. The Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance and Mutual As- 
sistance; the Agreement on the Chinese 
Chatigchun Railway, Port Arthur and 
Dalny; the Agreement on granting of 
credits to the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic—all these instruments formalizing 
the relations between the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics dnd the Chinese 
People’s Republic, which were signed 
February 14, 1950, represented a new 
stage in the development of interna- 
tional relations. By recognizing both 
formally and in practice the absolute 
independence, freedom, and national 
sovereignty of the New China, by es- 
tablishing and implementing a policy 
of friendship based on the absolute 
equality of the two states concerned, by 
furnishing economic assistance which, 


without any strings attached, fully re- 


spects the national rights and -interests 
of the New China, the Soviet Union has 
once again given a magnificent demon- 
stration of its respect for the national 
independence of other states and of the 
economic advantages which relations of 
complete equality can bring... . 


CHINA AS A GREAT POWER 


Prime Minister Nehru of India was 
correct when he said in London on Janu- 
ary 16, 1951 that “no question can be 


settled’ until the New China is recog- 
nized.” He stated at the same time: 
“While the nations have been discussing 
the entry of the People’s Government of 
China into the United Nations, some- 
thing much bigger has been recognized 
—and that is that the New China is a 
great power to be dealt with on terms 
of equality by other great powers.” It 
cannot be stated, however, that the 


` United States Government has either 


recognized or reconciled itself to the 
fact that the New China can be dealt 
with only on terms of equality. It 
is not necessary for me to speculate 
whether it can or will do so; I shall let 
the facts speak for themselves. What 
can, however, be stated categorically 
is that nothing can stop the forward 
march of the national liberation move- 
ment in Asia; for only with complete 
freedom, the peoples of Asia have 
learned, is real social progress possible 
for them. They know that they are in 
step with the irreversible trend of his- 
tory. They know. that their struggle 
for national freedom is not in the direc- 
tion of national isolation and hostility 
toward other nations; it is a just strug- 
gle for the right to self-determination, 
whose promotion the United Nations 
declares in its Charter to be one of its 
basic purposes, and which alone can lay 
the basis for a world of peoples drawn 
close together in friendship and peace. 
And they know that only as the peoples 
are thus drawn together will eternal 
peace become transformed from vision 


. to.reality.... 


KOREAN AND CHINESE SITUATION 


The conflict between the forces of so- 
cial progress and national liberation in 
Asia and those who strive to preserve 
the vestiges of colonialism has found 
its recent expression in the aggression 
against Korea and China. 

In Korea there was a government 
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truly representative of the entire Korean . 


people. It was a government created by 
the young and democratic forces of the 
Democratic Republic of Korea which, 
despite the short period of its existence, 
could claim such achievements as land 
reform, progress toward industrializa- 
tion, and lifting of educational and 
health standards. There was also the 
government of Syngman Rhee. It was 
a government imposed on the Korean 
people, bent on crushing the drive to- 
ward national unification and independ- 
ence, and also eagerly offering itself as 
a base for future expansion. But the 
savage attack against the Democratic 
Republic of Korea was not the act of 
the puppet Syngman Rhee government 
alone. The immense cruelties of the 
war being waged in Korea, the barba- 
rous destruction, which defies descrip- 


tion and is being conducted in violation | 


of every international convention in- 
_Cluding the recent Geneva Convention 
of 1949—all this shows that foreign 
imperialists are bent on using every 
method, however cruel, to restore and 
maintain the old order in that country. 
Korea has to be destroyed, and Koreans 
have to be slaughtered, because they 
fight gallantly and dare to resist United 
States imperialism, because they prove 
to all Asia that imperialism can and 
will be successfully resisted. 

The aggression against Taiwan (For- 
mosa) and the barbarous air attacks 
against Manchuria are part of the im- 
perialist designs in Asia: specifically, to 
crush the Chinese Revolution, restore 
the power of the landlords and bureau- 
cratic capital, and above all to turn 
China over to foreign monopolies for 
plundering. 

Peace in Asia can be restored and 
maintained. The basic requirement is 
the strict application of the principles 
of the right to self-determination and 
of noninterference in the affairs of other 


nations. The application of these prin- 
ciples to the area of the present armed 
conflict in the Far East necessarily en- 
tails the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from the territory of Korea; the right 
of the Korean people to decide freely 
their own future; the restoration of the 
island of ‘Taiwan (Formosa) to China; 
and the admission of the only legal gov- 
ernment of China to the United Nations. 
The application of these principles in 
Asia would create the possibility for 
a vast program of reconstruction and 
serve as a decisive stabilizing factor in 
world peace. 


Tre Caprrarist Wortp Must LEARN 


It is for the peoples of the capitalist 
world. to draw the necessary lessons 
from Asia, to realize that international 
peace and security are daily placed in 
jeopardy by the insane attempts being 
made to reverse the trend of history in 
Asia and to subordinate that vast conti- 
nent to the military-strategic and profit 
requirements of United States finance 
capital. It is for the peoples of the 
capitalist world to realize that the na- 
tional liberation movement in Asia, as 
elsewhere, is one of their most powerful 
allies in achieving the lasting peace 
which they so ardently desire. It is for 
the peoples of the capitalist world to 
realize that the People’s Republic of 
China, as is true of the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies of Eu- 
rope, has at the foundation of its for- 
eign policy the possibility and necessity 
for peaceful coexistence with the capi- 
talist world. It is for the peoples of the 
capitalist world to realize that the 
United Nations, with its mechanical ma- 
jority dominated by the United States, 
is gradually being turned into an in- 
strument of war, into an instrument for 
the forcible destruction of the freedom 
movement in Asia. 

If these things are realized and acted 
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upon by the peoples of the capitalist and the prospects of-international peace, 
world, then the backward step into the so vital for social progress not only in 
abyss of war which their ruling circles Asia but in the world, will become im- 
are forcing upon them will not be taken, measurably brighter. 
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Our Asian Policy 


By A. A. BERLE, JR. 


HE United States just now is faced 

with a series of Asian policy de- 
cisions. These decisions cannot be 
avoided. Doing nothing would itself be 
decision, fraught with most dangerous 
consequences. ‘The chief decisions will 
have to be made by public opinion. 
Yet the public has only the shadowiest 
impressions on which to decide. 

In normal circumstances, public opin- 
ion would follow established sources of 
national leadership—that is to say, the 
combined judgment of the President, 
the Department of Defense, and the 
State Department. As repositories of 
all available information, and as recipi- 
ents of the best expert opinion, their 
advice should be decisive. 


PoLtcy REVERSALS 


But in this particular situation a num- 
ber of rapid reversals both of opinion 
and policy have been found necessary 
within a relatively short space of time, 
and they have, not unnaturally, en- 
gendered discussion. 
In China 

Thus before 1946 the Nationalist gov- 
ernment ‘of Chiang Kai-shek was a focal 
point of American support and the key- 
stone of the arch of American-Asian 
policy, though we now know that the 
American makers and executors of that 
policy were of divided counsel even then. 
In 1946 it was determined that, Chiang 
must be guided, or perhaps gently co- 
erced, into a coalition government with 
the rising Communist force, at that time 
estimated nonhostile to the United 
States and mildly agrarian in ultimate 
-objective. | 


~ 


General Marshall was sent to accom- 
plish this marriage. This failing, and 
civil war not having been avoided, a 
White Paper was issued on July 30, 
1949, blasting Chiang and all his works. 
After the White Paper, his support fell 
away, and a great part of his forces on 
the mainland collapsed or made terms 
with the rising power; the Chiang gov- 
ernment was expelled from the Asiatic 
mainland. Our government then waited 
“for the dust to die down.” A hurricane 


‘blew up instead. Mao Tse-tung, arriv- 
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ing in power, unco-operatively declined 
to be mildly agrarian. He was any- 
thing but kindly disposed to the United 
States. Our national leadership, after 
some hesitation on the point, failed to 
recognize his government, though re- 
portedly it seems at one time to have 
agreed not to use its veto power in the 
United Nations to block Mao’s entry 
into that body, and it now holds the 
view that such a veto cannot be applied 
to China. Thereafter our government 
at least tacitly gave and is now overtly 
giving some military support to Chiang 
Kai-shek, at present in refuge with a 
substantial remnant of his army on the 
island of Formosa. In the space of four 
years, our national policy has all but 
boxed the compass. 


In Korea 


On the policy toward Korea, a some- 
what similar change of heart took place. 
In 1949 decision was taken to withdraw 
American troops. In January of 1950, 
the American Secretary of State pub- 
licly stated to a Congressional Commit- 
tee, and thus to the world, that the 
United States did not consider Korea 
an area to be defended by American 
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forces. Oné notes Mr. Sumner Welles’s 
opinion that this constituted an invita- 
tion to the Communist-dominated North 
Korean forces to take over; the case, of 
course, abides the judgment of history. 

In May 1950, the Communist Chinese 


officials conferred with Soviet leaders. - 


Thereafter, on June 24, 1950, a North 
Korean army, apparently directed ‘by 
Russian-trained officers, with Chinese 
support, crossed the 38th parallel and 
overran the substantially undefended 
South Korean Republic. . In the follow- 
ing twenty-four hours, the government 
of the United States decided that the 
Republic of Korea should be supported 
by American air and naval forces; that 
the Security Council of the United 
Nations should be called upon to de- 
clare the invasion an act of aggression 
and request support from the United 
Nations members (which the Security 
Council presently did); and, a few days 
later, that the American army should be 
committed to immediate defense of the 
Republic of Korea to carry out the 
mandate of the United Nations. We 
are deep in that job now. 


In Formosa 


In the more limited area of Formosa, _ 


like reversals have taken place. We 
had, at Yalta, declared that we believed 
Formosa should eventually be awarded 
to the Republic of China, having been 
forcibly taken from that country by 
Japan half a century ago. This was 
the policy until some time in 1949. 
The State Department rebuked those 
who felt that Formosa, an American 
conquest, should be held at least until 
Japan, the titular owner, signed off by 
treaty of peace, or until the situation 
had clarified. Though the statement 
has never been officially withdrawn, it 
has become sufficiently clear through 
the past year that immediate delivery 
of Formosa to the present government 
of China was no longer intended by the 


United States Government; to the con- 
trary, American naval forces were di- 
rected, in June 1950, to patrol the in- 
tervening waters so that no attack 
could be made from the Chinese main- 
land on Formosa or against the main- 
land by the now immured Chiang. This 
was a reversal of policy, unquestionably 
justified. The long-range policy as re- 
gards the fate of Formosa has not been 
disclosed. 


PuBLIC OPINION SEEKS INFORMATION . 


Other instances could be produced. 
The point is that, as usual when the 
United States Government has found it . 
necessary to reverse positions often and 
rapidly, public opinion in the United 
States seeks outside explanation and re- 
assurance. 

This writer happens to agree strongly 
with. the position taken when President 
Truman summarily decided that Korea 
must be defended and with his reversal 
of the decision to turn over Formosa 
out of hand to the Chinese Communist 
Government. When a course proves 
mistaken, the -best thing to do is to 
change it forthrightly. But it is under- 
standable why the American people, on 
that record, have sought information 
and advice outside official channels. 

In such case, the familiar course is to 
seek guidance from opinions and views 
of well-informed experts, transmitted 
through the press and other responsible 
media. But here we encounter no less 
turbulent waters. The experts dis- 
agree—not patiently and thoughtfully, 
but argumentatively and violently. Very 
sincere men like Congressman Walter 
Judd, himself brought up in a Chinese 
mission station, and General Claire 
Chennault, one of the heroes of the Chi- 
nese air war against Japan, and Henry 
Luce of Life magazine, no stranger to 
the Asian continent, warn the country 
that the Mao Tse-tung government is a 
nascent, bloody tyranny, an active dan- 
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ger to the United States. They argue 
for all-out support of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Opposing them, a number of returned 
missionaries, and men like Owen Latti- 
more, urge with obvious sincerity that 
the government put up by Chiang Kai- 
shek wrecked itself by the cupidity, in- 
competence, and cruelty of its lieu- 
tenants and war lords, and by the cor- 
ruption of regional administrations on 
which it was forced to rely. These say, 
‘with much to back their judgment, that 
most of China found the Chiang Kai- 
shek government unbearable, and turned 
in despair to any regime promising to 
relieve their misery. Military experts 
note, accurately, that the United States 
cannot commit her major military re- 
sources in an Asian mainland adventure. 
So the debate goes on, before Congres- 
sional committees, in newspaper edi- 
torials, by radio, and in the endless 
forums, big and little, which dot this 
country. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND CHINA 


And now the issue spreads from China 
to international relations. Our British 
friends, it seems, have known Asia for 
quite a while. Close to China, they have 
two populous, capably run, and power- 
ful colonies—Hong Kong and Malaya. 
Their view from the beginning was that 
the Mao Tse-tung regime should be rec- 
ognized and thereby weaned. from a So- 
viet alliance; and they have pushed this 
view consistently, despite the fact that 
their own recognition of the Chinese 
Communist regime provoked nothing 
but insults. Now it happens that, at 
this crisis in world affairs, parting of the 
ways between Britain and the United 
States is almost unthinkable. Certainly 
no thoughtful American statesman 
would wish to assume responsibility for 
such a break. As always in foreign af- 
fairs, the British are tenacious, and they 
have a case. Britain made one of the 
handsomest gestures in history to the 


rising tide of Asian nationalism when 


she voluntarily withdrew from India, 
offered the two succession states—India 
and Pakistan—a place in the British 
Commonwealth, and wished them God- 
speed. Having declined to fight in 


- favor of their Indian Empire, it is per- 


haps understandable that they should 
be-unwilling to fight for an unstated ob- 
jective in China. But this furnishes 
little guide for American decision. 

Finally, there is general realization 
that something here has gone gro- 
tesquely wrong. From the time of John 
Hay on, the United States has enter- 
tained—and still entertains—the friend- 
liest feelings for the Chinese, as a peo- 
ple, and for China as a nation. The 
American people backed Secretary of 
State Stimson in 1931 when he endeav- 
ored to invoke the powers of the’ world 
to protect China against threatened 
Japanese aggression. They were stunned 
and angry when the Chinese Republic 
was invaded by Japan. They made out- 
cry against continuing sales of scrap- 
iron and other material from the United 
States to Japan as its forces penetrated 
deeper into Chinese territory. It is my 
considered belief that they would have 
risen in angry protest had Secretary 
Hull in 1941 not indicated that he’ 
would continue and strengthen the eco- 
nomic boycott against Japan. Most 
Americans regarded Pearl . Harbor as 
the outbreak of a conflict made inevi- 
table by Japanese militarist imperialism 
on the march. 

And now, having fought a war in large 
measure to keep China free, independ- 
ent, and self-determining, and to elimi- 
nate a hostile aggressor in the Pacific, 
the result of that war appears to be that 
China is fundamentally to be dominated, 
not by Tokyo, but by the more powerful 
and infinitely more dangerous imperial- 
ism of the Kremlin, and that she is 
destined to be turned into an aggres- 
sive, hostile power against us by her So- 
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viet allies. Did we really sacrifice so 
much American blood to deliver China 
` from the Japanese, only to acquiesce in 
her domination by Russian masters, and 
to replace a Japanese enemy with a 
Sino-Russian menace? 


U. S. isolationists — 


A last observation merely completes 
the. confusion. American public opin- 
ion, after its fashion, has comprehended 


the difference between the isolationist- 


point of view and the world-power point 
of view. It understands—though in 
general it does not agree with—those 
who say America had best mind her 
own business, defend the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and steer clear of foreign en- 
tanglements. But when it appears that 
the isolationist groups, stoutly led by 
men liké Colonel McCormick and Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst, who are fore- 
most in demanding that we stay away 
from Europe, are also foremost in de- 
manding military aid to Chiang Kai- 
shek and vigorous intervention and in- 
volvement in China, puzzlement is com- 
plete.* 

Meanwhile we may take stock of some 
present and pressing situations, demand- 
ing prompt and massive decisions. 


THE SITUATION IN KOREA 


We, with others of the United Na- 
tions, are engaged in a limited but 
violent war in Korea against Chinese 
troops. This is a police action to de- 
fend the Korean Republic against acts 
rightly declared to have been acts. of 


aggression by the United Nations. Our- 


1Since delivery of this paper, General Mac- 
Arthur’s recall and the ensuing debate have 
somewhat clarified the issue. MacArthur, 
though politically backed by the “isolationist” 
press, proved no isolationist at all. He urged 
wider, rather than less, involvement in Asia; 
and he supported ali possible aid to Europe. 
The strictly “isolationist” note in the political 
discussion has steadily dropped in importance. 


. back into South Korea. 


troops are there in consequence of a 
call justifiably made by the United Na- 
tions, at our instance, for armed force, 
assistance and facilities, to quote the 
words of the United Nations Charter, 
“necessary for the purpose of maintain- 
ing international peace and security,” 
and in general “for the suppression of 
acts of aggression or other breaches of 
the peace.” 

The warfare was begun by so-called 
North Korean troops, whose operations 
and supply made it clear that inva- . 
sion haf been planned, prepared, and 
mounted with the support of other great 
powers, certainly the Soviet Union, and 
probably the Mao Tse-tung regime in 
China. It should be noted, however, 
that the government of India maintains 
that the Mao Tse-tung regime took no 
part in the North Korean invasion in its 
original phase. 

The North Korean push having col- 
lapsed, in December 1950 a very large 
and well-organized army of Chinese, at 
first called “volunteers” but plainly di- 
rected from Peiping, crossed the Yalu 
River in force and in bitter fighting 
pushed the United Nations troops un- 
der General MacArthur’s command well 
They were 
eventually stopped; the drive commenc- 
ing in January of 1951 was beaten off 
with bloody loss; the United Nations 
troops have advanced to reoccupy Seoul . 
and at this writing maintain a line not 
far from the 38th parallel where the 
trouble began. To the lay public, the 
situation at the moment seems to be a 
bloody stalemate. Present indications 
are that United Nations forces are not 
now able to clear the Chinese troops out 
of North Korea. The United Nations 
has not announced how far it will au- 
thorize operation north of the 38th 
parallel; but it appears likely that the 
Chinese on their side are not able to 
occupy South Korea. The cost to ev- 
eryone, particularly to the Koreans and 
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Chinese conscripted “volunteers,” has 
been fearful. There is no present clear 
exit from the stalemate. 


THE SITUATION IN JAPAN 


In nearby Japan a situation is rapidly 
evolving. Japan is under allied occu- 
pation, following its defeat in 1945. No 
occupation is ever nice. As far as one 
can judge at long distance, the allied oc- 
cupation of Japan has been as success- 
ful as occupations ever are. There has 
been a maximum attempt to turn a for- 
mer enemy into a friend. The occu- 
pation is a clear protection to Japan 
against further Soviet aggression which 
threatens Japan in the north from the 
Kurile Islands and the island of Sakha- 
Jin, and in the east via Korea. The 
Japanese know this and want the pro- 
tection. But they also want their own 
country back. The State Department 
now considers a Japanese peace treaty 
urgently necessary. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles has been en- 
trusted with the job of negotiating a 
peace treaty and is engaged in doing so. 
Technically, this treaty should be ne- 
gotiated not merely with the United 
States, but also with the Soviet Union, 
China, and the other Allies. The So- 
viet Union named a negotiator, but has 
subsequently boycotted the proceedings, 
serving notice that no treaty can be ef- 
fective unless China is a party. But the 
Mao Tse-tung regime is not recognized 
by the United States government, nor is 
it a member of the United Nations. 


Two interested parties in peacemaking. 


are thus out of the treaty negotiations. 
Of note is the fact that the State De- 
partment has said little about the in- 
structions given to Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, and American public opinion has 
not clamored to know them. From the 
point of view of the man in the street, 
he probably got what he wanted when 
the Japanese were blocked in their plans 


to seize the Pacific islands and were 
pushed out of China. If the treaty as- 
sures that Japan will stay at home and 
stop attacking its neighbors, he is suited. 
But, dimly, he is conscious that there 
has been a decided change of position 
—a kind of diplomatic chassé, in La 
Guardia’s glistening phrase. Our com- 
plaint against Japan was that she in- 
vaded China; Japan attacked us be- 
cause we put obstacles in’ her way. 
Now, it seems we are endeavoring to re- 
construct a prosperous Japan, capable, 
among other things, of defending her- 
self against Asian aggression from either 
the Soviet Union or China; and we find 
China attacking the whole position 
through Korea, and threatening to re- 
peat the attack in Indochina by concen- 
trating forces near Nanking. Appar- 
ently, sides have changed with the time. 


Tue SITUATION IN FORMOSA 


Just to the south of Japan is For- 
mosa with its unsolved problems. We, 
as conquerors of Japan, took over For- 
mosa; our force really established the 
Chinese government of Chiang Kai-shek 
there. Formosa is one of the questions 
which should be settled by a Japanese 
treaty. It is still technically Japanese 
territory whose possession was surren- 
dered in 1945. 

As to this, the average American has 
views, though they are limited. In gen- 
eral, he would have a little trouble find- 
ing Formosa on the map; but he has as- 
similated the idea that in either Chi- 
nese Communist or Soviet hands it 
would probably become a springboard 
for aggression against the Pacific. archi- 
pelagoes. He has little interest in 
whether it is ultimately governed by 
Japan, by China, or by its native For- 
mosans. But he has begun to realize 
that there is a connection between 
Hukbalahap murders and rebellions in 
the Philippines and Communist claims 
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to Formosa. As far as he is concerned, 
maintaining the status quo is about the 
best that can be done—as long as there 
is a Chinese regime given to building up 
“volunteer” armies of a million or so 
and pushing them across other peoples’ 
bordets, and exporting arms and sup- 
plies to guerrillas in Indochina, Malaya, 
and the Philippines. 


AMERICAN ANTI-EMPIRE SENTIMENT 


Southward down the map the Ameri- 
can conception grows more and more 
obscure. American public opinion has 
been steadily and sentimentally anti- 
empire. Having little conception of 
what empire is and does, it nevertheless 
indulges a solid feeling that no Euro- 
pean country is likely to be very bright 
or very successful in running any Asian 
country. The average American thought 
it a good idea to pull out of the Philip- 
pines and supported that move. He 
thought it a good idea for the Dutch to 
pull out of Indonesia; and, in general, 
he favored the French pulling out of 
Indochina and leaving that area to the 
Indochinese. He has, it is true, been 
considerably disappointed at the results 
of self-government in the Philippines; 
he has a vague idea that all is not flour- 
ishing in Indonesia; and he is, by now, 
prepared to admit that there are two 
good sides to the question of French 
withdrawal from Indochina. ` 


THE DEIMPERIALIZED COUNTRIES 


This is not, I think, a change of heart 
on the question of imperialism. It is 
rather that an amazing fact has at last 
begun to penetrate American conscious- 
ness. It is that countries liberated from 
empire and unable to defend themselves 
are almost certain to be seized by other 


empires if a tide of imperialist aggres- - 


sion is running. The American’s sym- 
pathy with an independent Indochina 
has been brought up with a thump 


against the solid fact that French with- 
drawal now would actually result in its 
immediate occupation by a Communist- 
dominated Indochinese group, probably 
operating under joint control from Mos- 
cow and Peiping, and its integration 
into the Kremlin military orbit.. With- 
out realizing the terrific strategic im- 
plications (they are enormous) of ab- 
sorption of Indochina into the Soviet 
empire system, he is very sure he does 
not want that to happen. Actually, 
limited American support has been given 
to France and to General Lattre de 
Tassigny, who are holding the line 
against the Indochinese Communists 
under Ho Chi-minh, and American pub- 
lic opinion has generally supported this 
course. | 

Much the same point of view prevails 
regarding Hong Kong and British Ma- 
laya. Americans, despite their querulous 
attitude towards Britain, have great 
faith that Britain is capable of holding 
her own in contests of this sort—in fact, 
more so than we; and this time they are 
glad of it. 

Burma is another of the deimperial- 
ized countries from which Britain volun- 
tarily withdrew. Withdrawal did not 
bring happiness. Burma has been torn 
by internal dissension. It is perhaps 
slowly righting itself, but it is in no 
shape to defend itself against a strong, 
foreign-supported attack. Burma is 
frightened by the possibility of a Chi- 
nese movement similar to that we have 
seen in Korea. The issue has not been 
fully joined, though American and So- 
viet propaganda teams fight for the con- 
trol of Burmese public opinion and of 
guerrilla forces. The great push is not 
yet. As far as American public opinion 
is concerned, probably nine-tenths of it 
does not know whether Burma is in 
Asia or in Africa. It has not extruded 
itself into the American political scene; 
but Burma would: become a burning 
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issue tomorrow if Communist domina- 
tion threatened. 


India and Pakistan 


The case of India is different. The 
average American sympathized with the 
Indian independence movement, not re- 
motely apprehending the immense com- 
plexity of that vast subcontinent. He 
has gradually learned at least a few of 
the staggering problems involved. In- 
dia has become not one country but 
two: Pakistan emerged as a coequal 
Mohammedan state and aligned itself 
more closely with the Near East. 

India promptly took the position of 
impartial mediator between the West- 
ern world and the Soviet-dominated por- 
tion of the Asian Continent. Nehru 
made this abundantly plain on the oc- 
casion of his visit to the United States. 
His diplomacy has consistently followed 
the line he marked out. To him, the 
value of a powerful Chinese state out- 
weighed the danger of its being domi- 
nated by the Soviet European power. 
Indian representatives have urged a 
radically different theory of the Asian 
impasse. 

They believe that China, though Com- 
munist, is no partner with the Soviet 
Union. Indian diplomats claim there is 
no evidence that the Chinese had any- 
thing to do with the Korean invasion of 
last June. India’s Foreign Office in- 
terprets the Chinese attack on United 
Nations troops as a reaction of fear 
when MacArthur’s troops neared the 
Yalu River—a counterattack struck to 
protect China from possible danger. 
Though shaken by the Chinese seizure 
of Tibet, and by Chinese intrigues in 
Nepal, Indians point out that never 
in history has China invaded India. 
“Peace,” Sir Benegal Rau is fond of 
saying, “is worth the price of being mis- 
understood,” so Indian diplomacy be- 
hind the scenes is aimed continually to- 


ward a negotiated truce in the Korean 
conflict. : 

American public opinion hardly con- 
dones India’s position and probably 
cannot be expected to until some facts 
now obscure become apparent. What, 
in fact, was the agreement between Mao 


- Tse-tung and Stalin last year? We do 


not know. Were the Chinese move- ` 
ments into Manchuria prior to the 
North Korean invasion of June 1950 


‘merely coincidental, or were they in ef- 


fect part of the creation of a huge Chi- 
nese military reserve to support the so- - 
called “North Korean” invaders? We 
surmise, without clear evidence, that 
they were the latter. Americans gener- 
ally agree that China and Russia will 
travel different paths. But American 
public opinion just now holds that they 
are locked in a pact of common ac- 
tion. Some unkind commentators have 
pointed out that though China has in- 
variably freed itself from foreign domi- 
nation and will ultimately free itself 
from any Soviet control, the process 
usually takes a couple of centuries. 
Americans do not like the idea of wait- 
ing that length of time for a peaceful 
world. 


Soviet THREAT DOMINATES 
INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


These questions of Chinese-Russian 
co-operation, though complicated and 
dangerous, would not be critical save 
for the present and continuing threat 
dominating the international scene— 
that Soviet or Soviet-dominated armies, 
backed by the full strength of the Soviet 
empire, will invade western Europe, or 
the Near East, or both. 

Such a move would almost unques- 
tionably precipitate World War III. 
Then the existence of the United States 
and certainly its established pattern of 
life could conceivably be menaced by an 
enemy commanding the combined re- 
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sources of Asia, the Middle East, and 
Europe. The writings of Lenin and 
Stalin and the propaganda issuing from 
the Kremlin amply demonstrate that 
the present masters of the Soviet em- 
pire have just such a plan in mind. 
In Leninist-Stalinist doctrine, seizure of 
the Asian mainland is to be prelude to 
conquest of the West. Once Asia is 
controlled to the satisfaction of Mos- 
cow, the Western world, led by the 
United States, will be faced with the 
naked possibility of a not. too distant 
two-front world war, with national sur- 
vival at hazard. 

Twelve years ago, Hitler forced on us 
a similar two-front war by making alli- 
ance with imperialist Japan. He came 
closer to winning that war than we like 
to remember. The combination emerg- 
ing now would have vastly greater re- 
sources of man power and economic po- 
tential at its minimum than Hitler pos- 
sessed at his maximum, and greater 
advantage in territory and strategic po- 
sition. The “world island” of the Ger- 
man geopoliticians feared by Professor 
Halford Mackinder and sought by 
Haushofer and the Berlin Geopolitical 
Institute would be an accomplished fact. 

American opinion incompletely but 
surely understands this. Because of 
that dim comprehension, the entire 
American political scene is changing as 
the magnitude of the’ Asian shift is re- 


alized. This new comprehension, rather | 


than Soviet truculence in Europe, en- 
gendered the grass-roots demand that 
America rearm. This, more than any 
other factor, makes it likely that “isola- 
tionist” politicians are fighting a doomed 
rear-guard action. Politicians hesitate 
to demand the. unprecedented sacrifices 
required by rearmament, economic mo- 
bilization, peacetime draft, and uni- 
versal military service. But average 
Americans, in Main Street or on.the 
farms, recognize the Asian situation for 


what it is: not merely a diplomatic mess, 
but the possible forerunner of grave 
military danger—the kind of danger 
which can.be met only by force in being. 

In the context of threatened assault 
by the Soviet armies in the West, the 
Asian force situations have to be dealt 
with in the light of their strategic sig- 
nificance in the connected pattern of a 
two-front world contest. The United 
States in 1942 estimated it could not 
maintain an offensive on both fronts and 
gave priority to Europe. There is rea- 
son to believe our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
hold the same view today. They must 
consider whether to erect their major 
defenses in Europe and to defend at 
salt water in the Pacific, or whether to 
defend in the Atlantic Ocean, letting the 
European mainland go by the board, 
while American armies are held in readi- 
ness for a struggle on the Asian conti- 
nent. ‘Though in this grim problem final 
decision must abide the event, for the 
time being the major dictates of Ameri- 
can and Western strategy appear to sug- 
gest that priority be given the defense 
of Europe and the Mediterranean. 


SUMMARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
POSITION 


From this collection of difficulties, 
two clear, harsh conclusions emerge 
with reasonable certainty. i 

First. The United States, and with 
her the peace of the world, is endan- 
gered by the emergence of any major 
aggressive Asian power if that power is 
allied in simultaneous aggression with 
a major aggressive European power. 

The United States was restive in the 
presence of the Japanese aggression ,, 
which commenced after World War I, 
and after the incident of the Marco 
Polo Bridge overflowed the northern 
half of China, and reached out into. 
the southern Pacific. But we were not 
dangerously menaced until 1940, when 
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Japan and Germany made an alliance 
whose precise objective was that, if war 
broke out between the United States 
and either Japan or Germany, the 
United States should find itself at war 
in the East, and so unable to act ef- 
fectively in the West. If the present 
understandings between the Kremlin 
government and the Mao Tst-tung gov- 
ernment are of this order (a fact we 
suspect but do not know for certain), 
we are in danger now. 

Second. The policy of “containment” 
now means global balance of force. 

“Containment” of the Soviet Union 
alone means one thing. “Containment” 
of the Soviet Union plus China is a dif- 
ferent thing. There have never been 
forces in being capable of maintaining 
effective defense of all points on a line 
running around the entire world, and at 
the same time capable of meeting a 
mainline attack on two major fronts. 
At some point the policy of dealing with 
each situation as a local or limited mat- 
ter must come to an end by sheer logic 
of arithmetic. The answer to the at- 
tack by the Japanese war lords on Pearl 
Harbor and Manila actually lay in 
crushing Nazi armies in Germany. Con- 
tainment now is possible only if there is 
realization on the Kremlin’s side that 
further attack on either front is likely 
to provoke World War III. 

The United States is thus approach- 
ing the sort of position in which Great 
Britain found herself in 1938 after 
Hitler had seized Czechoslovakia. Then 
Britain, as a last resort, served notice 
on Hitler (by guaranteeing the frontiers 
of Poland) that his next aggression 
meant war. 

We have, for practical purposes, served 
such notice on the Kremlin with regard 
to western Europe.’ If the North At- 
lantic treaty means anything, it means 
that. We have yet to work out an 
equivalent in the Pacific, though the 
Korean resistance and the Formosa 


patrol go a long way toward it. At the 
time of this writing it would seem that 
acquiescence in seizures beyond the 
present Russian and Chinese borders 
would be both strategically dangerous 
as well as morally indefensible. 


REQUISITES OF FOREIGN Po.icy 


It is also possible and perhaps neces- 
sary to learn two clear, if bitter, lessons. 


Principle, not expediency 


The first is the necessity of a foreign 
policy based on principle, not on ex- 
pediency. 

No situation, either Asian or Euro- 
pean, is now a local problem. Each has 
its local aspects, but these yield to the 
governing fact that they are intercon- 
nected parts of a single world problem. 
Consequently, policies and measures re- 
garding each local situation must form 
part of a whole. The task is to bring 
together the disparate elements of the 
free world in a single, effective organiza- 
tion, capable of defending and extend- 
ing a civilization based on freedom. To 
borrow a phrase from Arnold Toynbee, 
the civilization of the free world must 
now attain a “universal phase,” or it 
may disappear. For the first time, per- 
haps, in dealing with foreign policy, 
America must resolve her attitudes on a 
basis of global principle. 

The global principle which should de- 
termine our policy, indeed, has already 
emerged. 

The United States, with practically all 
the nations on earth, is committed un- 
der the United Nations Charter to at- 
tempt to create and establish the pax 
gentium, the peace of peoples, as in 
earlier days our English and continental 
predecessors established the “peace of 
the realm.” As apparatus giving reality 


to this abstract objective, the powers ` 


victorious in World War II brought into 
existence a community of countries and 
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gave it political institutional form in the 
United Nations. Establishing and main- 
taining the peace of peoples is the pre- 
cise function of the United Nations. 
For that purpose it is authorized to take 
effective colective measures for the pre- 
vention and removal of threats to the 
peace, and for the suppression of acts 
of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace. In the vast selection between 
political forces going forward now, this 
United Nations purpose is the central 
criterion both of ideas and action. 


Asian aggressions and the global prin- 
ciple 

The principle offers a clear guide in 
the attitude towards Asian problems. 
In its light, the action of President Tru- 
man in ordering immediate resistance to 
the North Korean attack in June 1950 
was completely sound. ‘The peace of 
peoples had been broken. 
tent of their capacity, the United Na- 
tions and its members were bound to 
resist. The price of nonresistance would 
have been weakening of the United Na- 
tions to the point of extinction and re- 
duction of the policy of the Western 
world to anarchic expediency. 

By the same criterion, the indictment 
as aggressor of the Mao Tse-tung re- 
gime for sending its armies across the 
Korean frontier was equally justified, as 
was refusal to allow Mao’s regime to 
enter the United Nations. Aggression 
and breach of peace was matter of plain 
fact; failure to deal with it as such 
would have been plain abdication of 
principle. Recognition and admission 
while aggression is in force certainly is 
no strengthening of the pax gentium. 

Also judged by this principle, the at- 
tempted aggressions in Indochina, Ma- 
laya, and Burma fall within the same 
condemnation. It is true that the facts 
in these cases are less clear-cut. It is 
still possible to maintain the old pre- 
tense that these attacks are local move- 


To the ex-. 


ments of local leaders heading local na- 
tionalist revolutions, which, presumably 
by miracle, have acquired unlimited 
money from Europe and continuous 
supplies of arms and ammunition from 
the Skoda Works in Czechoslovakia and 
from munitions dumps in China. But 
the camouflage is worn out. These ac- 
tions are aggressive war and must be 
recognized -as such. The free world is 
committed through the United Nations 
to prevent and suppress exactly this sort 
of thing. If it ever renounces that pur- 
pose and that obligation, the free world 
will dissolve into a sauve-qui-peut of 
routed individual nationalisms, each un- 
able effectively either to defend or to 
appease. 


Allocation of available force 


The second clear lesson is no less 
grave in- implication. While diplomatic 
policy must follow on principle, action 
must be determined by capacity. The 
principles of the peace of peoples are 
world-wide. The capacity of the United 
States, of the United Nations, and of 
the free world is limited, though we are 
presently and rightly embarked on a 
program of increasing that capacity. 
Decision as to the action to be taken 
regarding local force aggression depends 
quite simply on the answer to the ques- 
tion where, in the light of all circum- ` 
stances, the force available can best be 
used. ' 

The considerations are technical; the 


. best judgment of experts is the primary 


guide. But it would seem that the 
decision not to turn over Formosa to 
troops representing a Chinese govern- 
ment likely to commit aggression was 
sound. The decision not to commit 


United Nations forces beyond the 


Korean frontier appears also to have 
been wise so far as outsiders can judge. 
This is not to say that the Chinese 
armies attacking the United Nations in 


‘Korea should be immune from pursuit, 
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or that their communication lines are to 
be held permanently inviolate all the 
way back to their Manchurian bases. 
It is merely to suggest that, given exist- 
ing capacity, considerable limitation of 
operations was necessary. 

Equally, on this reasoning, the United 
States is right in supporting French 
forces in Indochina. Whether that great 
peninsula ultimately emerges as a self- 


governing French colony or as a fully — 


independent nation, or as a group of 
nations, is a matter to be determined on 
the merits of that particular situation. 
But it is perfectly clear that to permit 
Indochina to be seized by disguised 
forces of the Kremlin and of Peiping 
would further endanger the peace of 
peoples, and certainly would not liber- 
ate Indochina from imperialism. 


Defense of Europe 


Following out these lessons, the ex- 
tent to which the United Nations, and 
the United States in its behalf, engages 
their force in these Asian trouble spots 
of aggression will depend on the ability 
of the West simultaneously to build up 


and maintain force adequate to defend . 


Europe. In case of necessity and with- 
out relinquishing principle, land forces 
could be disengaged from Asia and a 
salt water line of defense maintained by 
‘navy and air from the archipelagoes, 
pending a solution of the problem of 
European defense. This appears at the 
moment to be an unnecessary limitation 
of action. If all goes well, there should 
be time to build adequate force for de- 
fense in Europe and the Mediterranean 
without further sacrifice of peoples and 
territory to aggressors in the Asian 


mainland. If our capacity is strained, . 


it is also- true that the resources of the 
ageressors can run low; if we and the 
United Nations cannot indefinitely dis- 
perse our forces or scatter our supplies, 
neither can Mao Tse-tung or Stalin. 


Prevention of World War III 


In this deadly business of adjusting 
action to capacity, the main objective— 
prevention of World War I{I—must be 
continuously kept in mind. Primary 
reliance now is placed.on creating a 
situation in which neither of the com- 
panion aggressor governments will risk 
their existence and their respective em- 
pires in the mad gamble of a new world 
conflict. Priority use of the capabilities 
held by the United States and the 
United Nations of the West should be 
applied in those areas and situations 
where vigorous defense is most likely to 
diminish the attractiveness of a. new 
world war. Ultimately, of course, it is 


-hoped that the United Nations will put 


itself in a position to prevent any ag- 
gression whatever. 


POLITICAL AND Economic HOPE 
FOR ASIA 


Lest we end on this grim note, two 
vistas. are opening which perhaps re- 
veal far-off gleams of light. 

One vista is opened by the distinction, 
steadily emerging, between the relation- 
ship of peoples and the relationship of 
governments. We have been speaking 
in considerable measure of relations be- 
tween the West and the government in 
the Kremlin or in Peiping. No one seri- 
ously believes that either government 
represents the people either of the So- 
viet Union or of China; indeed, those 
governments ‘themselves claim no virtue 
of this sort. The declared principle of 
both regimes is one’ of dictatorship, 
allegedly on behalf of the people, and 
on no account expressive of popular 
feeling. ‘The machinery of a police 
state, and now in China of a state of 
terror, is invoked to prevent any self- 
expression by the people. Bitter as is 
the fact, it holds a measure of hope. 
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The two peoples involved have not se- 


lected these political forces save in the, 
shallowest sense—silent acquiescence in 


a situation they are unable to change. 


The other vista is one of economic | 


hope. The vast and terrible problem 
of human life in a population too great 
to be nurtured by the resources of local 
production can be attacked through the 
patient and productive means of eco- 


` nomic intercourse. Nelson Rockefeller’s 


report of March 12, 1950 on Point Four 
’ was far more than a state paper; it was 
a magnificent and far-seeing exposition 
of practical possibilities offered ‘for 
American economic development, pro- 
vided its resources are used as potential 
for creating motives and conditions for 
peace as well as to provide material for 
defense. Accurately stated, the Rocke- 
feller proposal is the only suggestion 
that introduces a new, almost chemical 
element into the scene. It is perhaps 
capable of reversing a deadly tide just 
as the Marshall plan reversed a tide of 
disintegration in western Europe. 
President Roosevelt once observed 
that long-range results were more likely 
to be obtained by engineers than by 
ambassadors. We know now that it is 


possible to double or treble the food 


supply of Asia. We know now it is pos- 


sible for Asians to build up over a rela- 
tively short space of time, as they 
reckon time, production capable of 
transforming the subproletarian life of 
coolie and peasant. We know this can 
be done, not by perverting but by using 
normal and kindly human instincts. 
Given time and human intercourse, 
there is a way out. Force has little pur- 
pose save to buy time. But we do have 
in the Western world the wherewithal 
by which that time may be effective. 

In the past fifty years, more technical 
and economic resources have been un- 
locked than in the entire preceding 
Christian era. A comparable develop- 
ment in Asia would change the face of 
that continent. If we know little about 
Asia, we know a good deal about our- 
selves. It is open to us to make avail- 
able, wherever possible, the full impact 
of combined American kindliness and 
American skills as our affirmation of 
the uses and possibilities of modern 
civilized life. In seeking solution by 
these means, we may at length achieve 
the elemental necessity of freedom from 


fear. 
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The Middle East and Turkey in World Affairs 


By NURI EREN 


OU have all heard the saying, 
“Some are born great, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them.” The most out- 
standing consequence of the Second 
World War has been this greatness 
thrust upon the United States. I am 
not using the term as a figure of speech. 
Literally speaking. greatness has been 
thrust upon a reluctant America. For 
Americans as a. people have never 
sought a leading „part in world affairs. 
Whenever they appèared in the interna- 
tional arena it was by force of circum- 
stance. And as soon as their objective 
had been obtained and the threat to 
their national interests- removed they 
withdrew into their ivory tower. They 
- let the waves of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific lull them into a sense of im- 
munity from the cares and conflicts of 
the Old World. I am sure it would 
have been exactly the same after the 
Second World War if Communist Rus- 
sia. had not taken upon herself to 
“achieve greatness” —greatness by crush- 
ing the rest of the world. | 
The United States emerged from the 
war as the richest and the most power- 
ful nation in the world. Communist 
Russia, on the other hand, had become 
the greatest military power in the East- 
ern Hemisphere. But Russia~~with Ger- 
many and Japan wiped out, with France 
and the rest of Europe prostrate, with 
Great Britain exhausted—tried to use 
her newly acquired power to dominate 


the world. From the heart of Europe = 


to the tip of the Asian Continent in the 
Far East—again literally speaking— 
there was nothing to challenge Commu- 
nist supremacy. There was nothing to 
stop Russia from reaching out and ex- 
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tending her empire to the shores of the 
Atlantic, to the coastline of the Indian . 
Ocean, or to the Nile Valley. „Nothing 
but the deterrent power of the United 
States. And that is how and-why you 
-—Americans—were thrust into the pit 
of the struggle for world supremacy. 

I know that if I were an American 
and if I heard a talk directed to, say, 
the Middle East, I would say to my- 
self, what is this all about anyway? In 
the papers I read of the importance 
of Western Europe. Over the radio I 
listen to the importance of the Far East. 
And now someone comes to tell us about 
the Middle East. I would be baffled 
and confused. But who would not be, 
and who is not? Not only Americans, 
but Europeans and Asians and Africans 
are all baffled and confused in the same 
manner. ‘They are confused because the 
world has undergone a profound change 
as a result of the war—a change that 
has altered completely the basis ‘of all 
international relations—altered it so 
profoundly that it affects the everyday 
life of each and every one of us. 

It is in the light of this change that I 
want to review the position of the Mid- 
dle East in the world today and its re- 
lation to the United States. It is in the 
light of this change that I shall try to 
explain why the life of every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry in the United States is closely 
connected with the life of every Orhan, 
Ali, and Mehmet in Turkey. 


GEOGRAPHY OF MIDDLE EAST 


First, let us define the geographic 
boundaries of the term “the Middle 
East.” Personally, I am not too fond 
of geographic generalities. They tend 
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to stress a basic similarity in the politi- 
cal, cultural, and economic status of the 
nations that come within the unit. This 
can be—and generally is—a very mis- 
leading impression. For no matter how 
compact the geographic unit, there are 
bound to be profound differences in 
status of the nations that comprise it. 
There are not only different stages of 
. development in the social, political, and 
- economic life of the people, but even 
great geographic varieties. Thus, when 
using a geographic term we must be 
careful. We must not forget that it is 
used as a matter of convenience only,.to 
connote a certain geographic portion of 
the globe, and we must keep in mind 
that it does not carry any particular 
reference to the interrelations among 
the nations that fall in that area. Bear- 
ing this in mind, the term “the Middle 


East” today is used to connote the land 


mass between the eastern Mediterranean 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. It is the 
meeting point of the three continents of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Beginning in 
Eastern Europe it comprises Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Syria, the Lebanese 
Republic, Israel, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
Egypt, and Transjordan—eleven coun- 
tries in all. 
There are a number of misconceptions 


about the Middle East that should be 


dispelled for a better understanding of 
the area and its problems: 

(1) In the everyday jargon of the 
newspapers the term is used as a syno- 
nym for the Arab countries. Indeed, 
seven of the eleven countries that I have 
counted are Arab. But four are non- 


Arab. Three of these—Greece, Tur- 


key, and Iran constitute the northern 
boundary of the area, touch upon the 


Soviet domain, and from the point of 


view of the nature of the global conflict 
today are strategically more important. 
I often find Turkey confounded with 
the Arab world. Turkey is not an Arab 
country. I think the confusion arises 


—_ 
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out of a historic fact. Until as recently 
as 1918 almost all the Arab countries 
were under Turkish control. It was 
only after the breakdown of the Otto- 
man Empire in 1918 that Iraq, Syria, 
Palestine, and the whole Arabian Pen- 
insula were separated from Turkey. 

(2) Religion also is frequently an 
element of confusion. The Middle East 
is the center of the Moslem World. 
With the exception of Greece and Israel, 
all the other countries are predominantly 
Moslem. The Arab countries are Mos- 
lem; so is Turkey. This could very 
well lead to confusion of the Arab world 
with Turkey. But, in this connection 
we should remember that the Turkish 
constitution is secular, and under the 
Republic the Church and State have 
been separated. 

(3) The geography of the Middle 
East is not always understood. The 
topography of the three northern coun- 
tries—Greece, Turkey, and Iran—is 
very different from that of the Arab 
world, where the dominant elements are 
the desert and the sand. Consequently 
Turkish’ and Greek economy, agricul- 
ture, and industry are in a more ad- 
vanced stage of development and more 
akin to those of Eastern Europe. 

Politically, economically, and cultur- 
ally both Greece and Turkey are prob- 
ably more European than Middle East- 
ern. Turkey is a member of the Euro- 
pean Council and also a participant in 
the European Recovery Program. 

This does not exclude. Turkey from 
being a Middle Eastern Country. On 
the contrary, it is precisely due to her 
equally important position in both areas 
that she occupies such a key position in 
both the Middle East and Eastern Eu- 


- rope. 


History oF MIDDLE East 


Having defined the geographic bounda- 
ries of the area, let us review its past. 
To me, as a European, this is all-impor- 
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tant; because I believe that man’s past 
experience has an important bearing on 
both his present status and his future. 
Cynics have said that mankind never 
learns anything from history. The 
dreadful carnage and misery of the last 
two wars have taught us, alas, how true 
that is. .But, even so, historical tradi- 
tion is a determining factor in the life 
of a people, and the experience of the 
past is still the soundest basis for the 
evaluation of the present. 

In the course of the development of 
mankind from barbarism to the civiliza- 
tion of the twentieth. century there is no 
other part of the world as important as 
the Middle East. What we call West- 
ern civilization had its birth in this area. 

Beginning with the Egyptians, all the 

ancient cultures that constitute the basis 
of our life today were born and devel- 
oped here. Let us refresh our memo- 
ries. After the Egyptian, we had the 
Hittite civilization in Asia Minor in 
what is now Turkey, the Babylonian in 
Iraq and Syria, Greek culture in Greece 
and Turkey, the Persian civilization in 
Iran, then the Arabic, the Byzantine, 
and finally the Ottoman Turkish civili- 
zation. . 
-= We must not forget that in addition 
the three greatest monotheistic religions 
in the world—Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam-—all have emanated from this 
region. Judaism and Christianity were 
born in Palestine. Mecca was the birth- 
place of Islam. 

This has been the cultural heritage of 
the area. But the Middle East has 
also long been the world’s political cen- 
ter. When Alexander the Great em- 
barked on his conquest of the world, it 
was the Middle East that he first sub- 
dued. Later on the Great Roman Con- 
querors. like Julius Caesar, Mark An- 
tony, and Pompey marched their armies 
through Egypt and Asia Minor. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 


tance, 


for the domination of Europe. 


Turkish Empire spread its power over 
Asia, Europe, and Africa by gaining 
control of the Middle East. Much 
later, when Napoleon’s ambitions soared 
beyond Europe, he too sought the clue 
to intercontinental power in this area. 

I need not go into any details about 
the last war. When Hitler looked be- 
yond Europe he also sent his armies to 
this area. They came to Greece and — 
Egypt. At the same time they tried a 
vast pincer movement in’ the north. 
They attempted to descend over the 
Caucasus into Iran, encircle Turkey, 
and reach the Suez Canal from the East 
as well as from the West. 

The important thing to remember 
about these events is their interconti- 
nental or global nature. Whenever an 
attempt was made for world power the 
control of this area became of prime im- 
portance. This control was essential be- 
cause the Middle East is the meeting 
place of three continents—Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. The main intercontinental 
routes converge here. Here we find the 
shortest water route from West to East. 
Today, in an era of air communications, 
this central location of the Middle East 
has assumed an even more vital impor- 
Planes based here are within 
reach of any point on any of the three 
continents. 

In the. nineteenth century this region 
lost its primary importance. The po- 
litical center of gravity of the world 
shifted to Europe. The main struggle 
was between European contestants, par- 
ticularly Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. And it was primarily a contest 
But 
then, as result of the Second World 
War, Europe’s position in world affairs 
underwent a great change, and the con- 
test for power was no longer a contest 
for the domination of Europe but for 


the domination of the world. The Mid- 


dle East again assumed a primary im- 


portance. It became, as it had been 
before, the center of gravity in inter- 
continental, interhemispheric struggle. 
And as such it became for the first time 
an area of prime concern for the United 
States because, as a result of the war, 
the United States had become the only 


obstacle on the way of a would-be world | 


conqueror. 


OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


There is another reason beside her 
geographic location which makes the 
Middle East a much coveted area. In 
this machine age the reason is probably 
more cogent than geographic location. 
This reason is oil. In the last decade 
the Middle East has become one of the 
world’s richest petroleum centers. Its 
production in 1950 was 100 million tons, 
and the estimate for 1960 is 500 million 
tons, a 500 per cent increase. This 


naturally enhances the. strategic value 


of the area especially for Russia whose 
petroleum production is barely suff- 
cient for her peacetime needs but would 
be exhausted in three months in an all 
out war.* 

Even if the threat to world peace 
vanished, this oil would still be suffi- 
cient reason for the United States to 
concern herself with the Middle East. 
Of the total oil production in the world 
to date the United States has con- 
tributed 63 per cent. This has cut 
deeply into the ultimate resources of 
this country—so much so that where 
-© wells in the United States produce only 
12 barrels daily, wells in the new fields 
of the Middle East average 500 barrels 
a day. Thus the time cannot be far 
distant when the United States which 
consumes more oil than all the rest of 
the world put together will have to 


1’‘World production figures today are: the 
«United States 52 per cent, Middle East 17 per 
cent, Venezuela 14 per cent, and Russia 8 per 
cent, 
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begin importing it from abroad—and 
the Middle East possesses more than 
half of the total resources of oil on 
earth. Consequently, American concern 
in the Middle East does not emanate 
only from immediate problems of world 
politics but has a long-range economic 
basis. 


U. S. A. AND THE MIDDLE East 


This brings me to the subject of 
United States relations with the Middle 
East. Prior to the Second World War 
there was no part of- the world with 
which America was less concerned than 
with the Middle East. She had no po- 
litical interests, no cultural attachments, 
and no financial or economic ties. Dur- 
ing the war American statesmen and 
strategists, in plotting the course of vic- 
tory, gradually gained an insight into 
the importance of this area. This how- 
ever was not an instinctive understand- - 
ing of the potential importance of the 
Middle East. This interest was con- 
sidered of a transitory nature, and there 
was an undercurrent of a feeling that 
the United States concern would sub- 
side with the end of the war. Even 
after Yalta, Roosevelt’s dramatic meet- 
ing with the Arab leaders in Egypt did 


-not give any intimation of the growing 


importance of the area to the United 
States. The Palestine and Israel situa- 
tion, which became one of the major 
problems of American foreign policy in 
the postwar era, was to the Americans, 
I believe, a humanitarian problem. In 
my opinion, the key position of the 
Middle East area in global strategy 
dawned upon American opinion when 
Communist Russia put direct pressure 
on Greece and Turkey and threatened 
the safety of the whole Mediterranean. 
The Truman Doctrine, enunciated in 
1947 with the purpose of giving military 
aid to Greece and Turkey, was the first 
overt and official recognition of the im- 
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portance of these two countries to the 
defense of the United States. When I 
hear my American friends criticizing 
themselves and calling the United States 
a novice in the game of diplomacy,, I 
immediately counter by pointing to the 
Truman Doctrine. This was a revolu- 
tionary departure from the traditions of 
the Monroe Doctrine—so revolutionary 
that it threw all the previous tenets of 
American foreign policy overboard. The 
fact that it was so readily accepted by 
American opinion testifies to the innate 
sagacity of the American people ‘in rec- 
ognizing the facts of the international 
situation as they are and in taking the 
necessary measures to protect American 
interests. Prior to the Second World 
War such a step would have been im- 
possible. ‘Under the menace of Com- 
munist imperialism, however, the Tru- 
man Doctrine established a policy ac- 
cording to which the United States 
government undertook to assist free 
people in resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion by armed minorities within as in 
Greece or by outside pressure as in 
Turkey. 4 


TURKEY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


This brings me to Turkey and her po- 
sition in the Middle East and hence in 
world affairs. 


“Tstanbul in Turkey is the gold bridge 
between East and West. Western civiliza- 
tion like tke sun is unable to encompass the 
world without crossing this bridge. How- 
ever, Western civilization will be unable to 
cross this bridge without having to struggle 
with Russia. But let Russia get possession 
of Turkey and her strength is increased 
nearly half and she becomes superior to all 
the rest of Europe put together. Such an 
event would be an unspeakable calamity to 
the western cause.” 


This is a quotation from the Herald 
Tribune of 1853. In the light of the 
world affairs today these were prophetic 


words, and their author was Karl Marx 
himself—the prophet of communism. 


. Geography of Turkey 


Why is Turkey so important? First, 
let us consider her position geographi- 
cally. She stretches all along the un- 
derbelly of Russia. On the East she 
borders the Soviet Republic of Trans- 
caucasia; on the West her European 
territory touches upon Bulgaria—-today 
in the Russian orbit. In other words 
both of her northern frontiers are inter- 
locked with the southern extremities of 
the Russian domain. Any attempt by 
Russia to stretch to the south would 
first meet with the Turkish obstacle. If 
you go into further details of military 
tactics and strategy, you will notice the 
forbidding nature of Turkish territory 
to an invader—especially to any would- 


be conqueror from the north. The 


mountains of Asia Minor rise gradually 
from south to north and from west to 
east until they attain the majestic 
heights’ of Mount Ararat (16,000 ft.) 
on the Russian border. As I said, Turk- 
ish terrain offers major obstacles to an 
invader from the north. But, once these 
obstacles are overcome, then from the 


_ Turkish border through Syria, Iraq, and 


Egypt there are no natural barriers but 
an ocean of sand. The conqueror could 
fan out to the Indian Ocean, to Africa, 
and to the shores of the Atlantic as 
rapidly as his tanks could carry him. 

In addition to this there is another 
geographic factor that renders Turkey 
of prime and invaluable importance. 
That is the Straits. This waterway be- 
tween Asia and Europe connects the 
Black Sea with the Mediterranean. 
Napoleon said, “he who controls the 
straits controls the world.” He too. was 
referring to Russia. If Russia.were. to 
gain control of the Straits, she would, 
gain control of the Mediterranean and 
extend her influence from the Black Sea 
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to the Suez Canal and as far west as ` 


the Gibraltar. These are the two geo- 
graphic factors that make Turkey key 
to the defense of the Middle East and 
consequently of the free world in a 
global conflict with Soviet imperalism. 


The people of Turkey 


But, in the assessment of a particular 
area or a particular country, geography 
is not the prime factor. The human ele- 
ment is of far greater import. Turkey 
is of such great consequence to the de- 
fense of the Western world because in 
this unstable area a stable democratic 
Turkish government, backed by a de- 
termined 21 million Turks, intends to 
hold the key to the Mediterranean in 
firm hands. 

This is a heavy burden, a burden and 
a task vastly out of proportion to the 
size of the country and to the number 
of people who inhabit it. The territory 
of the Turkish Republic is slightly 
larger than Texas, and its 21 million 
Turks rank it sixteenth in population 
among the seventy-one nations in‘ the 
world. However democratic and repub- 
lican Turkey does not consider this task 
as a burden but on the contrary as a 
trust—a trust in the. courage of the 
Turkish people—a trust in the wisdom 
of Turkish statesmanship. The Turks, 
like the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
British are among those who have 
played a major role in the destiny of 
mankind. As a people they have be- 
hind them the experience of eight cen- 
turies of empire—and in times of crisis 
the experience of nationhood, believe 
me, is of prime importance. It would 
be no exaggeration to call it the element 
that makes for a steady policy, a steady 
purpose, and a joint national effort. 

In the Middle Eastern scene the un- 
equalled experience of Turkey assumes 
particular significance. . An editorial in 
the New York Times commenting on 


the Middle East summed up the Turk- 
ish position in these words: “Only Tur- 
key, the only country from this region 


- to provide troops for. Korea, holds stead- 


fast to its western orientation.” 


Turkey and the Communist menace 


This was correct, but it was right 
only as far as it went. In my estima- 
tion, Turkey’s strength vis-a-vis the 
Communist menace should not’ be 
judged in relation to the Middle East- 
ern area alone but rather in rélation to 
the whole of Europe. We are living in 
a world where loyalties both individual 
and national are a prime factor in in- 
ternational relations. The pressures 
that seek to dissolve the Western world 
are two dimensional. They bore from 
within as well as without. 

The Turkish regime, altogether free 
of. the internal menace of Communist 
fifth columns, is an element of strength 
in å Europe unfortunately divided not 
only externally but internally as well. 
There is no Communist party in Tur- 
key, and the Democrats that were voted 
to power in the elections of last May 


- won the overwhelming support of the 


Turkish people. Thus, Turkey, the 
bastion of the free world, has the ad- 
vantage of having a stable regime 
backed by the undivided will of people. 
When I referred to the importance of 
the human element this was one of the 
factors I had in mind—-Turkey’s sta- 
bility against any pressure from within. 


TURKEY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


As to the pressure from outside, Tur- 
key has kept her armies mobilized with- 
out any interruption since 1939. 

When in 1945 Soviet Russia came up 
with demands on Turkish territory and 
sovereignty, she firmly said no. Ever 
since, Turkey has repeatedly indicated 
she was ready to fight to preserve her 
integrity——even if unaided, and against 
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any odds. That is where her great 
strength lies. 

But when translated into the field of 
international relations this determina- 
tion of the Turks to defend their free- 
dom and their own way of life found 
a much wider interpretation, a much 
wider connotation. It was logical that 
it should be so because peace and se- 
curity are indivisible. If you want to 
feel secure in your house, you must take 
the necessary steps to make sure that 
your neighbor’s house is also secure. 
Thus Turkey’s determination to de- 
fend herself found expression in her de- 
termination to stand firmly against any 
encroachment anywhere in the free 
world. The significance of this aspect 
of Turkish policy became manifest in 
Korea. The Turkish government was 
the first to volunteer aid against Com- 
munist aggression. Although them- 
selves under a deadly threat, the Turks 
went to fight in Korea. The Turkish 
soldiers fought with a dogged determi- 
nation. Though they suffered the great- 

est proportionate number of casualties 
` (25 per cent), there were so many 


volunteers in Turkey that lots had to be- 


drawn to determine which were to go. 
Here was proof that the faith the West 
put in the Turks was well justified. 


Military 

In the last three years Turkey has re- 
ceived from the United States $300 mil- 
lion worth of military aid. Secretary of 
Defense George Marshall, testifying be- 
fore the Congress, put it, “U.S. aid to 
the Turkish Army had. brought larger 
returns than received from any other 
similar venture.” 

According to- military experts, the 
Turkish army is the largest non-Com- 
munistic force immediately effective in 
‘the whole of Europe. American equip- 
ment has helped with mechanization. 
Turkey has had her army mobilized 


since 1939. Today there are approxi- 
mately 350,000 people under arms. Be- 
cause of compulsory military service 
Turkey has a trained potential of two 
million reserves. But, as I said above, 
the psychological factor today is more 
important than the number of troops. 
Public opinion, by standing solidly be- 
hind the government’s decision to send 
troops to Korea, demonstrated its firm ° 
resolve to stand up against Communist 
aggression. a 
There is, however, another and to my 
mind equally important -point that is 
indicative of Turkey’s resolve. I am te- 
ferring to our desire to join the Atlantic 
defense system and to develop closer 
contractual relations with the United 
States. To Americans not familiar with 
Turkey’s geographic and political po- 
sition and under the impression that 
Turkey is a far-off country somewhere 
in Asia, this might sound a bit far- 
fetched. 


Turkey in Europe 


The conception that Turkey was the 
Orient arose when the Ottoman .Empire 
held under its sway vast tracts of Asiatic 
territory and at a time when anything 
east of Vienna was considered Oriental. 
But Turkey lived in the heart of Europe 
for 500 years. She was geographically, 
politically, economically, and -culturally 
part of the European continent. It is 
difficult to cite a single political event 
in Europe in the last 500 years that has 
not directly affected or been influenced 
by Turkey. As a universal recognition 
of this geopolitical situation the Turk- 
ish Republic is a member of the Euro- 
pean Council with the next largest num- 
ber of votes after Britain, France, and 
Italy. It is a participant in the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program, Turkish 
economy is closely integrated with Eu- 
rope’s. Something like 80 per cent of 
Turkish foreign trade is in the Euro- 
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pean area. The Turkish government 
is basically a constitutional democracy. 
Culturally, the Turkish Republic has 


all its windows and doors open fully to 


the West. 

Once this truth is realized and the 
vague notions about Turkey’s position 
in the world are dispelled, it becomes 
easy to see the necessity of incorporat- 
ing Turkey in the Atlantic defense 
system. 


TURKEY AND THE ATLANTIC 
DEFENSE SYSTEM 


Let me state the advantages of hav- 
ing Turkey in this defense system: 

(1) Turkey, possessing today the 
greatest immediately effective military 
power in non-Communist Europe, would 
be a great assét in the unprepared state 
of the Western world. 

(2) Turkey is free of the internal 
menace of Communist fifth columns. 
She has a stable regime, and the new 
government that came to power in the 
elections of May 1950 enjoys over- 
whelming public support. In the pres- 
ent instability.of Europe such a pur- 
poseful partner is unquestionably a 
great asset. 

(3) As I pointed out, Turkey oc- 
cupies a key position in the defense of 
the Mediterranean, and to leave her 
outside of the defense system of West- 
ern Europe would encourage the ag- 
pressor to exploit the open gap to break 
into the Atlantic area. 

These are the advantages of having 
Turkey as a partner in the Western de- 
fense system. I would like to stress the 
word “advantage.” The clue to Turk- 
ish psychology lies there. Because they 
feel that the defense of the western 
world is indivisible, Turks stress the 
contribution they are willing and deter- 
mined to make rather than the benefits 
they would get. It is an expression of 
a belief in an idea—and an expression 


of a willingness to make any sacrifice so 
that the idea may triumph. 

By spending billions of dollars in the 
rehabilitation of Europe and then by 
sending her boys to Korea the United 
States has effectively proved to the 
world that she stands for the same idea. 
We Turks must be forgiven when we 
fail to understand why Turkey—willing 
and determined to make any sacrifice 
for the very same idea—is not included 
in the Atlantic defense system. As I 
said, this is a sore point with us. But 
Turkey’s unqualified stand for freedom 
and democracy is gaining wider and 
wider appreciation, and I am confident 
that this gap in our relations with the 
United States will soon be closed. 

I. hope I have been able to bring the 
Middle East and Turkey nearer to 
American shores. Up to now, Western 
Europe or the Far East has always en- 
joyed a greater priority in American 
thinking, and it was logical because they 
are closer to American shores. But the 
profound changes brought about by the 
Second World War and the global na- 
ture of the conflict that is menacing 
mankind have shifted the center of 
gravity to the Middle East—the Middle . 
East that is the meeting point, the cross- 
road of the World. -The whole region 
has assumed a prime ‘importance for 
American defense. 

I would not presume to recommend 
that the United States give greater pri- 
ority to this area than, say, to Western 
Europe. But I would point out strongly 
to thinking Americans that there can be 
no priorities. The existence of our 
civilization is at stake, and we cannot 
dillydally with fine distinctions of 
whether this or that part of the world 
is more or less important. If I may 
draw a parallel with the human body, is 
the ear any less important than the eye? 

As I explained above, Turkey oc- 
cupies a pivotal position in the defense 
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of -the free world. I could venture to 
say that, with Britain, she is one of-the 
two major barriers to Soviet expansion. 
Should the Turkish barrier be broken, 
the would-be conqueror would gain con- 
trol of a central base of operations 
against three’ continents and of the 
shortest water route between Asia, Af- 
rica, and Europe. She would be in pos- 
session of half of the oil resources of 
the world and of the chromium of Tur- 
key. She would also be -within easy 
. reach of the uranium deposits of the 
Congo, the industrial diamonds of South 
Africa, the manganese of India (all 
three essential to modern warfare). 


FUTURE OUTLOOK . 


One cannot help but regret that 
after five years of ceaseless conflict our 
thoughts should again turn to war. In 
such circumstances one cannot help but 
feel doubtful about the wisdom of man 
—about the outcome of our civilization. 
Indeed, the outlook seems dark. But 
free-men the world over do not despair. 
For, although the outlook may look 
dark, they see bright spots in it. To 
. them the brightest spot is the United 


States. It is a bright spot because the 
people of this most powerful republic 
in the world have grasped the essence 
of the threat to the free way of life. 
What is more important they have un- 
dertaken wholeheartedly—as Americans 
are bound to do when they make up 
their minds—to prepare to meet the 
challenge. Words cannot explain what 
this American determination means to 
free men all over the world. It is more 
than a promise of life, it is a happy fu- 
ture. On the other hand, to Americans 
who grow impatient with the dillydally- 
ing abroad and look with anxiety upon 


‘the darkening horizon, I would like to- 


point out equally heartening bright 
spots. One of these is Turkey’s un- 
equivocal stand. The Turks have used 
their faith in freedom and democracy to 
create an area of strength and stability 
in a confused and unstable part of the 
world. l 

A United States determined to make 
good the greatness thrust upon her and 
linked with determined partners like 
Turkey—partners that believe in indi- 
visible peace—can look. to the future 
with confidence. A free world that 
hangs together cannot hang separately. 
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The Blind Alley of Totalitarianism * 


By Harorp R. Isaacs 


OTALITARIANISM comes upon 

China, and threatens the rest of 
Asia, not as an unbidden evil but as a 
result of a history for which the west- 
ern world must bear the major responsi- 
bility. It results from the failure of 
western society to open new channels of 
growth. This has been the failure to 
surmount the mortal crisis of western 
national capitalism, the failure to find 
a way for peoples to live together in 
some new, more productive, more peace- 
ful system of world economy. It has 
been the failure to break down the con- 
fining and divisive barriers of national 


power; the failure to create the begin- 


nings of a world order in which all, in- 
cluding Asia, could thrive. 

We have had before us now for at 
least a generation the visible fact that 
the productive power generated by 
western capitalism has outgrown the po- 
litical and social institutions which nour- 
ished it; the fact that the nation-state 
has outgrown its usefulness and has be- 
come an obstacle in the path of the 
world’s further development. The pro- 
ductive techniques and the inherently 
vital democratic ideas and institutions 
developed in western society have limit- 
less capacity for growth; but this growth 
is stifled and stunted within the persist- 
ently surviving national economic struc- 
ture. 

The result has been a continuous 
state of crisis and frustration. Against 
this confining wall, peoples and nations 
have pushed and pressed, creating by 


* The substance of this article will appear in 
the new concluding section of the author’s 
book The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution, 
scheduled for publication in a revised edition 
in autumn, 1951, by Stanford University Press. 
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their blind motion a variety of grotesque 
and terrifying shapes. Communist to- 
talitarianism is one such shape. It isa 
symptom of our own disease, a product 
of our own prolonged crisis. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


There is such a thing in the lives of 
nations, as in the lives of individuals, 
as having to suffer the consequences of 
one’s own acts. There is also such a 
thing as having the sins of the fathers 
visited upon the children, even unto the 
third and fourth generations. Along- 
side its productive techniques, western 
industrial society also produced the be- 
ginnings of free political and social in- 
stitutions. Responding: to the expand- 
ing needs of its new economy, it also 
developed the antithesis of the demo- 
cratic system; it built empires. | 

The West imposed itself upon Asia, 
carving it, through a series of wars and 
invasions, into colonies or subject coun- 
tries. It drew out of Asia all the wealth 
it could carry away, while allowing to 
Asia itself little or no benefit from the 
exploitation of its own resources. The 
West tried to keep democratic institu- 
tions confined to the metropolitan home- 
lands, while it ruled in Asia by brute 
force, pressing Asian politics into the 
molds of violence. White Europeans 
imposed a pattern of military, economic, 
legal, and racial superiority on brown 
and yellow Asians, breeding into each 
successive generation of subjects an im- 
plicit and explicit attitude of fear, hos- 
tility, and hatred. 

The western nations, joined eventu- 
ally by Japan, warred repeatedly against 
their victims and against one another, 
often on Asian soil and at Asian ex- 
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pense, first for spoils, ultimately for na- 
tional survival. They failed to under- 
stand, much less surmount, the crises 
generated by their own social order. 
They plunged on from one unforeseen 
result to the next, from one bloody 
climax to another. 

Today these nations face the conse- 
quences. Asian nationalism, generated 
in part at least by the seepage of west- 
ern libertarian ideas, has gathered within 
itself all the forces of reassertion in the 
colonies. Helped by the West’s own 
self-destructive wars, it has pulled the 
structure of empire down. To the enor- 
mous task of building a new structure 
to take its place, nationalism comes 
with a legacy consisting of poverty, 
illiteracy, ill health, a bare minimum 
of economic development, and a pa- 
thetically small number of trained and 
educated people capable of taking on 
the tasks of government and of running 
the economy. It also comes into a 
world inhospitable to the growth of new 
nations and torn by conflicts paralyzing 
all efforts at peaceful construction and 
development. 


THE ASTAN VICTIMS 


In sum, the Chinese and thé other 
peoples of Asia were never given a 
chance to try to solve their problems 
by adapting and extending the produc- 
tive techniques and the freer political 
and social institutions of the West. In- 
stead, they have been the victims of 
western capitalism in its rise and in its 
fall; in the one case the objects of its 
expanding greed, its cdlonial conquests, 
and its one-way system of exploitation, 
and in the other case the helpless casual- 
ties of its wars, its depressions, and its 
failure to replace its outworn national- 
economic structure with a new and more 
equitable and more workable system. 

Russia, out of its backwardness and 
isolation and under the pressure of this 


same crisis, was drawn into the bleak 
horror of totalitarianism. China, strain- 
ing to emerge from its backwardness and 
to come to grips with the enormous 
problems of its atomized economy and 
its swollen and pauperized population, 
is driven by the same anarchy to the 
same choice. The Chinese revolution 
of two decades ago was smothered in 
the embrace of the Western-sponsored 
Kuomintang dictatorship. ‘The Rus- 
sian-supported Communist dictatorship 
that has emerged from the subsequent 
years of conflict is now channeling the 
vigor of the country’s youth and its 
people into the dark and high-walled 
passages of monolithic police-statism. 
The tragedy implicit in this vast 
movement of blind forces is not only 
China’s tragedy. It is the West’s 
tragedy, too. For European industrial 
civilization grew, in considerable meas- 
ure, by feeding itself on the wealth and 
the weakness of Asia, and later of Af- 
rica as well. Thus it helped to create 
and widen the immense disparity of 
economic development between Europe 
(and after it the United States) on the 
one hand and the great Asian and Af- 
rican continents on the other. This dis- 
parity is one of the root causes of the 
crisis in human affairs now. To bridge 
it is the major task of the present cen- 
tury. Unachieved, this task imposes 
one crisis after another upon our so- 
ciety. We have so far proved unequal 
to it. But its pressure mounts and ac- 
cumulates; hence the rise of totalitari- 
anism, hence the explosive, convulsive, 
bitter history of the last four decades. 


THE BOLSHEVIK CONCEPT 


Communist totalitarianism, paradoxi- 
cally, is an outgrowth of one of the 
major efforts of our time to come to 
grips with this problem by revolu- 
tionary means. The older European so- 
cialist movement, which once embodied 
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the hopes for a peaceful transformation 
of European capitalism into a socialist 
order, never came face to face with the 
gnawing problem of the colonies and the 
subject countries. 
it failed to accomplish its aims. 

The solution proposed by Russian 
Marxist or Bolshevik thought for this 
disparity of development was summed 
up in the concept of the law of com- 
bined development. The Russian Bol- 
sheviks seized power in Europe’s most 
backward nation. They saw their vic- 
' tory as the snapping of the capitalist- 
imperialist chain at its weakest link. 
Lenin saw the same process as possible 
in all the backward countries of the 
East. These ideas, brought into sharp- 
ened focus after the October Revolution, 
proposed in effect that backward coun- 
tries, through their struggle against ar- 
chaic autocracy (Russia) or for na- 
tional liberation from colonial rule or 
domination (China, India), could skip 
over the stage of bourgeois capitalist de- 
velopment and move directly toward so- 
clalism along with the countries of the 
advanced West. , 

This was, in Trotsky’s phrase, the 
business of carrying out presocialist 
tasks by socialist methods. By taking 
this path, the backward countries would 
snap those “weakest links” in the struc- 
ture of world imperialism and -thereby 
help to ignite or advance the socialist 
revolutionary cause in the metropolitan 
countries. , This would be accomplished, 
finally, under the leadership of the ur- 
ban proletariat, marching at the head 
of the peasant masses to carry out all 
the unfinished bourgeois, or presocialist, 
tasks and to telescope them with the 
advance into the socialist epoch. 


SURVIVAL OF CAPITALISM AND ' 
IMPERIALISM 


This whole idea was predicated, how-. 


ever, on the belief in 1917 that the 


This is one reason 


Western world would be swept by prole- 
tarian revolutions in country after coun- 
try, joining Russia in building a new 
world. This is where, in the event, 
the original Bolshevik conception broke 
down. ` Contrary to Bolshevik expecta- 
tions, capitalist power and institutions 
survived the First World War. This 
did not settle anything, for while West- 
ern capitalism did not collapse, neither 
did it find a way of breaking out of its 
national-economic strait jacket. Hence 
the world plunged on from convulsion 
to convulsion, the depression of 1921, 
the rise of Fascist dictatorship, the on- 
set of the greater world economic crisis 
in 1929, the new power challenges of 
Hitlerite Germany and militarist Japan, 
the catastrophic explosion of the Second 
World War, and the development of 
totalitarian Russia as a major military 
force and as a new and more formidable 
claimant to world power. 

The survival of the anarchic system 
of world. imperialism similarly drove the 
colonies and subject countries of Asia 
into blind alleys. The efforts of subject 
peoples to win national independence 
were uniformly blocked in the years fol- 
lowing the First World War. For a 
decade all of Asia, from India to Korea, 
was shaken by nationalist uprisings and 
revolutions. But none of them was yet 
quite strong enough, and none of the 
metropolitan powers quite weak enough, 
to bring about the changes already so 
long overdue. The inertia of the im- 
perialist system prevailed. That sys- 
tem, in its own view, could not allow 
the colonies to break their fetters with- 
out mortally damaging itself; it could 
make no place in its world for a new 
group of national-capitalist regimes. 

Once again, the path of “normal” de- 
velopment was blocked off. In China 
the revolution was derailed, with im- 
perialist help, and the result was the 
docile Kuomintang dictatorship. Else- 
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where in Asia the colonial powers sup- 
pressed the national movements, hold- 
ing on through the years of the depres- 
sion, holding on more and more grimly 
even long after the profit had gone out 
of colonial exploitation.. They kept on 
hoping for a return of better times until 
these hopes were blasted forever when 
interimperialist rivalries exploded once 
more in the Japanese war of 1941-45. 
A major result of this war was the col- 
lapse of most of the remaining structure 
of imperialist power in Asia. Country 
after country began to win degrees of 
formal national independence. 


AN Empty Victory 


But these victories came tragically 
late. This was the mid-twentieth, not 
the mid-nineteenth, century. The time 
for nation building had passed, the time 
for world building had thrust itself upon 


peoples not yet ready for it. The new 


nations of southern Asia began almost 
at once to make the cruel discovery that 
national independence was not enough; 
the triumph of nationalism had taken 
place when nationalism, as: such, was 
bankrupt. As nations, they had no- 
where to go. In the absence of a func- 
tioning world order into which they 
could fit and thrive, they were doomed, 
as separate nations, to stifle in frustra- 
tion. . This same frustration had al- 
ready produced other grotesque results: 
the Kuomintang dictatorship in China, 
the Nazi dictatorship in Germany, and 
totalitarian Russia itself were earlier 
products of this same process. Now 
there were such outcomes as the rise of 
religious fanaticism as a major deter- 
minant in the politics of India: its 
“freedom” came in the form of partition 
on the basis of religious communities, 
amid hideous fratricidal violence. And 
there was the passage of China into the 
hands of a new Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship. 


THE ANNALS OF THE 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


FAILURE OF. BOLSHEVIK FORMULA 


= Actually, nowhere in all this time did 
the elements envisaged in the Bolshevik 
formula of the law of combined develop- 
ment combine in the expected manner. 


Starting with Russia itself, these ele- 


ments joined only in a pattern of irra- 
tional paradoxes and futile collisions, 
with great masses of people driving: 
against the stubborn inertia of the past, 
being blunted and deflected, and hurled 
back in opposite directions. The Len- 
inist formula that endowed the urban ` 
proletariat of the backward countries 
with such great expectations likewise 
failed to find confirmation in events. 
In the first place, the Russian revolu- 
tion itself quickly lost its “proletarian” 
and “socialist” character. The new 
bureaucracy usurped the power that 
had been won in the proletariat’s name, 
and ruled thereafter in its own inter- 
ests and by its own premises. These 
premises became the re-creation of Rus- 
sia as a great national state, ultimately 
a power capable of dominating the globe. 

The Leninist formula never had a 
chance to be tested over again in the 
Chinese circumstances of the twenties. 
Russia intervened in China at that time 
in search of a strong ally and to deal a 
blow to its British foes. It believed 
then that the propertied classes, not the 
workers and the peasants, could serve 
these ends. As a result, during the 
great revolutionary. upheavals of 1925— 
27, it clung to its Kuomintang allies, 
and forced the Chinese Communists to 
do likewise, until it was kicked loose. 
Chiang Kai-shek and his cohorts rode 
to power on the crest of the mass move- 
ment and then crushed it with a great 
bloodletting that lasted for years. It is 
conceivable, had the outcome been dif- 
ferent, that the new Chinese working 
class of that time might have played the 
role foreseen for it by Lenin and Trot- 
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sky, and successfull completed the Chi- 
nese national revolution on its own 
terms. But this opportunity was lost 
in China in 1927 and did not recur, there 
or anywhere else. l 


. SOVIET EMERGENCE AS WORLD POWER 


Instead, in the negt two decades 
the relative importance of revolutionary 
ideas and popular movements declined 
in Russian eyes in direct proportion to 
the growth of Russian economic and 
military strength. Russia had been en- 
tirely, and sometimes desperately, de- 
pendent on these ideas and movements 
for its survival. Now Russia began to 
pass into a position of military strength 
from which it could begin, more simply, 
to manipulate, exploit, and utilize them 
for its own national advantage. The 
international Communist movement had 
been subverted to serve the Russian 
need for a stable environment in which 
it could build its own self-sufficiency. 
Now Russia became a military power. 
It played the game of power politics 
more cynically and more successfully 
than any other country. It survived the 
` war, became a major power, and finally 
one of the two surviving great powers, 
intent upon expanding the new Soviet 
empire. The international Communist 
movement: now became a tool in the 
service of Russian aggrandizement. 

In the countries of eastern Europe 
that became part of the new Russian 
empire, the Communist parties were 
simply installed in power by direct ac- 
tion of the Soviet Army. Czechoslo- 
vakia was absorbed by a coup under 
the direct threat of nearby Russian 
military force. The process of con- 
solidation was the complete yoking of 
the economy of these countries to Rus- 
sian needs and Russian control. In the 
one country where the Communists had 
come to power by their own means, 


Yugoslavia, resistance to this process . 


developed, and within three years it had 
to find a precarious place for itself just 
outside the Russian orbit. 


CHINESE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 


In China, the Communist movement 
in these two decades fashioned itself 
into an instrument for the conquest of 
power by military force. Its victory in 
1949 was generated, certainly, by its 
own strength and by the ripening of 
crisis in China. But its actual conquest 
of power was the result of military 
action in which the great mass of peo- 
ple acquiesced. The Russian Commu- 
nist party had taken years to develop 
into a self-sufficient power mechanism; 
the Chinese Communist party assumed 
power already fully formed as a party- 
military dictatorship, free of any or- 
ganic limitation through democratic re- 
sponsibilities or institutions rooted in 
the people or, for that matter, in any 
single class. Once it moved into the 
vacuum created by the collapse of the 
Kuomintang, it passed over quickly to 
the consolidation of its power by open 
terror. Its “independent” character, ‘as 
well as considerations of geography and 
size, gave this new adjunct of the Soviet 
empire a place of its own in the new 
scheme—a junior partnership, or a sub- 
empire, if you will, for Asia. The re- 
Jation of Communist China to the Soviet 
Union will obviously be neither simply 
nor easily established. It will assume 
its own shape out of the interplay of 
Soviet and Chinese interests. But for 
the long time being, this will be an evo- . 
lution taking place within the context 
and the logic of the Soviet empire itself. 

Thus the Communist revolutionary 
conception, which began as a bold ap- 
proach to the problems of. the world 
crisis through popular revolutionary 
transformation of all social relations, 
was transformed in these two decades 
into the historical reality of a power 
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mechanism, the party dictatorship, ex- 
ploiting the social and economic crisis, 
subverting popular revolutionary aspi- 
rations and energies, establishing power 
primarily by military means, and main- 
taining itself by crushing all dissent. 
Finally, the original notion of a new 
international comity of peoples had been 


transformed into the reality of.a new . 


Russian empire; the business of build- 
ing a brave new world became the busi- 
ness of expanding the periphery of So- 
viet national power. 


f 
Tue TOTALITARIAN APPEAL 


‘The irony, and perhaps the ultimate 
root of self-destruction, within this to- 
talitarian pattern is the fact that its at- 
tractive power, particularly in Asia, still 
lies in its revolutionary premises. By 
its success, and its promise of further 
success, it has acquired a hold on many 
Asians who see both in non-Communist 
nationalism and in Western capitalism 
nothing but persistently futile reaction 
and anarchy. What they believe, how- 
ever, is that along the road of totalitari- 
anism they can realize full national in- 
dependence and the beginning of an 
effective economic transformation. The 
difficulty is that the logic of totalitarian- 
ism violates its revolutionary premises; 
the logic of the new Russian totalitarian 
imperialism must deny to its satellites, 
even more than did the old Western im- 
perialism, their freedom as peoples and 
their chance for economic development. 
Totalitarianism is another blind alley. 

It is perfectly true that the Commu- 
nist power drive in Asia is able, thanks 
to the acuteness of the power struggle, 
to direct itself against the popular tar- 
get of Western influence. It has been 
able in many countries to absorb, or to 
superimpose itself upon, the emotions 
aroused by nationalism, to present itself 
as the only true and the most thorough- 
going opponent of the hated colonial- 


gives it its dynamic appeal. 


ism and its surviving remnants. . Be- 
yond this, it is both ready and able to 
strike boldly at the old landlordism, the 
old system of usury, and the rest of the 
outworn social and economic relations 
requiring change and replacement. Such 
are the ingredients of all Asian politics 
today, and the initially revolutionary 
approach of the Communist movement 
This ap- 
peal is based largely on the example of 
Russia, a backward country which trans- 
formed itself by these means in a single 
generation into a major world power. 


THe RUSSIAN EXPERIENCE 


But the fact is that the Russian ex- 
perience will not and cannot be repro- 
duced on Asian soil; the Russian em- 
pire itself makes that impossible. ‘There 
is no telling what incalculable travail 
Asia may have to pass through before 
this lesson is learned, especially if no 
more fruitful alternative is forthcoming 
soon enough. But the facts are there. 
To begin with, Russia embarked on its 
new career with a far more advanced 
degree of industrial development, and a 
far greater volume and variety of natu- 
ral resources, than any country in Asia. 
Only these made possible the limited 
degree of industrial self-sufficiency that 
Russia eventually attained. | 

But these were not enough in them- 
selves; Russia had to buy time, and it 
bought time, three decades of it, in 
which to carry out the expansion of its 
economic and military power. It bought 
this‘ time mainly with the. sweat and 
blood of its people, out of whom it ex- 
tracted the surplus it used on the world 
market to acquire the capital goods 
without which its development would 
have been impossible. Its volume of 
trade in the interwar years, despite all 
its disabilities, ran into billions of 
rubles. Later, by virtue of the twist- 
ing circumstances and paradoxes of the 
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war, it received an aggregate of some 
$13,000,000,000 in military and indus- 
trial supplies from the United States, 
Great Britan, and other western allies. 
These enabled it, in decisive degree, to 
survive the war. Finally, after the war, 
it acquired its eastern European empire, 
from which it has extracted further bil- 
lions in new capital wealth. Russia 
also bought this time at the expense of 
the revolutionary movement elsewhere, 
expending one pawn after another: the 
French working-class movement of the 
thirties, the Spanish revolution, the Ger- 
man working-class movement. For Eu- 
rope the results were disastrous; for the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics they 
were spectacular. l 

The new Russian empire that has 
emerged from this history stands now 
hot as an example for those who follow 
it, but as master of all who do so. This 
is an enormously different matter. The 
eastern European satellites have served 
in the main as a source of supply for the 
Soviet economy, and as pawns in the in- 
ternational power struggle. For them 
the new dispensation has not been one 
of new growth, but of intensive Soviet 
exploitation of their resources. Their 
independence as nations has been ex- 
tinguished. Purge after purge has dis- 
posed of the latent national feelings that 
flickered up, time after time, even within 
the puppet Communist parties. 


THe ASIAN SITUATION 


Neither China nor any other nation 
that might be sucked into the Soviet 
orbit in Asia has the resources with 
which to achieve anything like the de- 
gree of self-sufficient economic develop- 
ment realized in Russia. But even if 
those nations had, they would be unable 
_ to buy time as Russia bought it, or to 
maneuver vis-a-vis their Western foes as 
Russia maneuvered. The needs of the 
Soviet Union take precedence, and these 


needs are concentrated to an acute de- 
gree on waging the struggle for power 
against the United States. The manner 
in which the U.S.S.R. played its Korean 
pawn and involved China in war it 
could not afford is already a case in 
point., 

No new regime ever more clearly or 
more desperately needed. time than the 
new Communist regime in China——time 
to heal the wounds of decades of war, 
time to begin coping with the staggering 
accumulation of the country’s problems. 
It had to try to restore the production 
the country once had, and try to create 
new production. . For this, China needed 
not only the utmost mobilization of its 
own people and resources; it also clearly 
needed access to large foreign credits, 
running into billions, and large-scale 
technical assistance. It needed, at the 
very least, a resumption of foreign trade 
with countries from which it could begin 
to get essential capital goods. Tragi- 
cally for China, its absorption into the 
Soviet power sphere meant that it would 
get neither the time nor the means to 
begin meeting its needs. 


SOVIET CAPITAL FORMATION 


The Soviet Union is certainly not a 
source of supply of capital goods on any 
serious scale. Far from becoming a 
source of supply for China or for any 
of its satellites, the U.S.S.R. is intent 
upon creating an empire to serve as a 
source of supply for itself. It is drain- 


-ing from all the areas under its control 


all the wealth and goods it can extract, 
everything from screws and bolts to 
whole plants, every item of equipment, 
small and large, capable of contributing 
to the further upbuilding of its own in- 
dustrial and war machine. 

By its own methods, the Soviet Union 
is engaged in the primitive accumula- 
tion of capital, and its whole economic 
strategy is geared to this fundamental 
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purpose. It drew billions in reparations 
and outright loot from eastern Europe. 
_It imposed upon its satellites a system 
of “joint” exploitation of major indus- 
trial resources and enterprises and a 
pattern of trade lopsidedly favorable to 
itself. It has not only managed to ac- 
quire at prices favorable to itself the 
satellite goods directly useful to the 
U.S.S.R., but has also adopted the prac- 
tice of functioning as broker, absorbing 
the major exports of its satellites and 
reselling what it does not itself need, 
squeezing maximum profits for itself in 
this way both from the, intersatellite 
trade and from the East-West trade 
across the borders of its empire. 


Tue U.S.S.R. AND CHINA 


This was the system extended to 
China. The Soviet military occupation 
of Manchuria in 1945-46 was used to 
carry out a wholesale dismantling of the 
most important Manchurian industrial 
plants. Trainload after trainload of 
machinery and other .equipment rolled 
back across the frontier into the Soviet 
Union as “war booty.” The heaviest 
concentration of industrial development 
in China was stripped down. An offi- 
cial American mission which inspected 
the results estimated the loss to China’s 
economy at $2,000,000,000. At the 


other extreme, the Russians said the’ 


equipment they took was valued at 
$95,000,000. But the blow to Man- 
churian industry was obviously a crip- 
pling one. 
were able later to restore only a meas- 
ure of production in Manchuria and 
their treaty with the U.S.S.R. included 
a clause which could be interpreted as 
a Soviet promise to return the looted 
equipment; but this return, as far as is 
known, has not taken place. 

This treaty, signed in February 1950, 
also provided for a Soviet credit to 


China of $300,000,000, spread over five ~ 


The - Chinese Communists. | 


years, for the purchase of industrial . 
equipment. This figure was small 
enough in itself, smaller even than the 
credit similarly extended by the U.S.S.R. 
to Poland. But given the terms of 
trade imposed by the Soviet Union, it 
seemed likely that even this modest 
sum would be translated into little more 
than a trickle of hard goods for China. 
The system of “joint” enterprises was 
also introduced in. subsequent agree- 
ments, and likewise the practice of fun- 
neling exports into the Soviet Union for 
resale. During 1950 the Soviet Union 
appeared on the European market.as a 
seller of Chinese pig bristles and other 
products.. At the same time, the Rus- 
sians successfully created an interna- 
tional atmosphere which steadily whit- 
tled down China’s trade with the West, 
particularly with the United States, and 
all but eliminated any surviving oppor- 
tunity China had to operate on- the 
world market in a way that would best 
suit its own national economic interests. 
The ultimate effect has been to place 
the Chinese increasingly in a position 
of complete dependence on the Soviet 


Union. 


_ Given time, it is at least conceivable 
that even this relationship might begin 
eventually to produce some economic 
advantages for China. Even a trickle 
of assistance might enable China to 
hang on if there were the prospect of a 
greater flow later on. But it is precisely 
the element of time that is lacking. In 
the acuteness of the world power strug- 
gle created primarily by Soviet aggres- 
sive expansionism, there is no time that 
an underdeveloped satellite can buy. 
Within less than a year after it came 
into’ being, the Communist regime in 
China was forced into a position where 
it not only was prevented from making 
any serious attempt to begin developing 
new economic resources, but had to 
begin expending the resources it had in 


the service of Soviet strategic purposes. 
This was the effect of the war launched 
in Korea by the Soviet Union’s North 
Korean satellite army in June 1950. 


THE Korean CONFLICT 


Korea, was victimized by one of the 


crueler wartime deals between the great 


powers. For military purposes it was 
partitioned—cut in half at the 38th 
parallel. When Japan surrendered, the 
Soviet Union occupied the north and the 
_Americans. the south. With the unfold- 
ing and sharpening of the new Soviet- 
American power struggle, this line hard- 
ened into a frontier, imposing upon the 
-body of Korea a dismemberment it 
could not-abide. Both sets of occupa- 
tion forces were eventually withdrawn, 
but not until the Russians had created 
in their zone a puppet Communist gov- 
ernment and army, and the Americans 
had brought into being in their zone an 
ineffectual, conservative, police-ridden 
republic. Every effort by the- United 
States and later the United Nations to 
negotiate the unification of the country 
‘ on the basis of general elections was 
frustrated by the-U.S.S.R. 

When the build-up of armed force in 
North Korea had progressed far enough, 
the Soviets undertook to unify the coun- 
try on their terms and complete its total 
absorption into the Soviet sphere by 
sending the North Korean army. across 
the partition line in a full-scale military 
invasion on June 25, 1950. The United 
States, and after it the United Nations, 
' met forte with force. The result was a 
war that not only has tragically reduced 
Korea itself to. a shambles but has 
brought the onset of a third world war 
perilously close. When the American 
and U.N. forces drove the North Kore- 
ans back across the parallel and ap- 
proached the Manchurian: frontier in 
- November, Communist China moved its 
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armies across the border and drove the 
U.N. armies south again. The hostili- 
ties seesawed up and down the penin- 
sula, reducing most of it to rubble, and ` 
reaching, by the spring of 1951, a grisly 
stalemate, immensely costly to both 
sides. ` ` 

There were undoubtedly mixed mo- 
tives in the Chinese Communist inter- 
vention in Korea. The advance of a 
predominantly American army up the 
Korean peninsula toward the Man- 
churian frontier could and did look’ to 
the Communist rulers in Peiping like a 
threat to their new regime. It was not 
difficult for them to summon up memo- 
ries of the Western Allied interventions 
in Russia after 1918 or the far more 
recent American efforts: to bolster’ the 
Kuomintang in the civil war. The 


‘Korean developments also gave them an 


opportunity to move large forces back 
from China Proper into Manchuria, re- 
dressing, possibly, the balance of Chi- 
nese and Russian influence in that key 
region. 

A great deal remains to be learned 
about the mutual relations of the Rus- 
sians, the Chinese, and the North Kore- 
ans in these events. The facts about 
ifitratotalitarian frictions and pressures 
in the affair remain hidden. But the 
big overriding fact is visible enough. 
For the purposes of a tactical operation 
in the waging of the power struggle, the 
Russians were able to use first the North 
Koreans and then the Chinese. The 
spectacle is one of Koreans yielding up 
their country to utter destruction and 
of Chinese expending their strength and 
risking a major war with the United 
States in a conflict instigated in the first 
place by the Russians and dependent for 
its ultimate outcome on the Soviet Un- 
ion’s own strategic decisions. Over the 
entire episode hovers the specter of a 
third world war, starting on the Korean 
battlefields and going no man can know 
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where, but certainly not in a direction 
that can serve the interests of the Asian 
peoples involved. — 


SUBORDINATION OF CHINESE INTERESTS 


In sum, the Chinese. Communist re- 
gime needed to embark upon a major 
economic effort and needed to win a 
long respite of time in which to make it. 
Its absorption into the Soviet totali- 
tarian sphere compelled it to surrender 
Chinese needs and interests to the 


greater demands of the world power. 


struggle, to cut itself off from western 
sources of economic assistance, to sub- 
ject itself to the economic and strategic 
requirements of the U.S.S.R., and, more, 
to enter almost immediately into a con- 
flict with the West in circumstances of 
the Soviet Union’s choosing.. 
Internally, the result is a tightening 
of the bonds of the Communist dictator- 
ship. To cope with their economic prob- 
_lems-and to meet the additional strains 
created by the Korean war, the regime 
~ has had no alternative but to move 
from one harsh expedient to another. 
The initial flush of broad popular sup- 
port it enjoyed has faded away. The 
. dictatorship has had to assert its power 
against the reassertion of dissatisfaction 
and dissent. The result is the begin- 
ning of mass purges and executions 
throughout China. The dictatorship’s 
choice, Mao Tse-tung has said, is 
“either to kill the tiger or to be eaten 
by him.” The Chinese Communist re- 
gime has begun killing tigers and will 
have to keep on doing so to keep itself 
in power. ‘What this will mean for 
China and what form it will give China’s 


pressure on the rest of Asia remain to — 


be seen. But one thing is certain: at 
the end of the blind alley of totali- 
tarianism there is no outlet to greater 
freedom or peaceful growth. There is 
nothing but self-destruction or the dark- 
ness of a new barbarian epoch. 


Tue West Is STILL THE Wortp’s HOPE | 
It is perhaps the ultimate paradox of 


all this history that the hopes -for future 


world growth on a humanly tolerable 
basis still lie with the Western world 
which did so much to bring Asia to its 
present pass, and, above all, with the 
United. States which has inherited the 
world Europe so largely made. The 
question is whether it is capable of 
breaking away from the limited national — 
capitalism of the past and leading the 
way into a gigantic and revolutionary 
effort to bridge the economic gap be- 
tween the continents on the basis of the 
socialized use of resources and the crea- 
tion of new democratic institutions to 
fit the dimensions not of nations but of 
the whole world. The question also is 
whether non-Commitinist nationalism is 
capable of moving dynamically toward 
revolutionary objectives. The failure to 
move more swiftly toward these goals 
has created- one barrier after another in 
the path of the human race. The latest 
and most formidable of these is the bar- ` 
rier of Soviet totalitarian imperialism. 
The problem is whether there is still a 
way to surmount this barrier by rela- 
tively peaceful means, or whether Soviet 
expansionism and the total complex of 
unresolved dilemmas will drag us into 
the disaster of a third world war and 
surrender all issues again to the blind 
decisions of brute force. 
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Research and at Harvard University. He is author of The Tragedy of the Chinese Revo- 
lution; No Peace for Asia; New Cycle in Asia; and Two-Thirds of the World, and is a 
contributor to other books and numerous periodicals and newspapers. 


- Soviet Policy and the Revolutions in Asia 


By PHILIP 


N order to understand the impact of 

the Russian revolution upon the peo- 
ples of Asia, we must make a certain 
psychological “wrench.” We must, for 
a few minutes, cease looking at Russia 
from the point of view of Americans, 
. who have a long seties of revolutions 
behind them and who migrated to an 
almost empty land and could start 
building anew in every direction. We 
should try, for a moment, to look at 
Russia from the point of view of Asian 
peoples. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS 


The thing that is most striking about 
the Russian revolution when the West 
looks at it, or when many people of 
Asia look at it, is that it was and is a 
multiple revolution, Just as the con- 
temporary revolutions in Asia constitute 
a multiple interlocking series of revolu- 
tions going on at the same time. 

In Russia in 1917 there were revolu- 
tionary forces which were’ striving for 
an agrarian revolution. This revolution 
had been completed in very large meas- 
ure even before the Communist govern- 
ment came to power, and it would have 
been carried to completion under what- 
ever revolutionary regime took control 
of the country. ‘The transfer of the 
land to the peasants had progressed 
very far in the years between the. 
emancipation of the serfs in 1861 and 
the revolution of 1917. What Russian 
social and political development had not 
done in the pre-1917 decades was to 
give the peasant the sense of having 
been released completely from the so- 
cial pressures of the landlord system. 
Many ‘peasants still alive in 1917 had 

been warped psychologically by the 
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aftermath of serfdom or had been. 
molded by parents who had been 
brought up under serfdom. The 
agrarian uprisings of 1917 were more 
than an agrarian revolution. They were 
an expression of resentment—-of revenge 
—of the Russian peasantry against the 
social and psychological aftermath of 
serfdom.” 

Then there was the impact of the in- 
dustrial revolution. Industry in pre-— 
1917 Russia had developed on a highly ` 
concentrated basis. In 1912, for ex- 
ample, there were more factories in Rus- 
sia, each employing a thousand workers 
or more, than in the United States. The 
total industrial development, however, 
was far weaker and far less widespread. 
The industrial revolution, in turn, gave 
rise to new sores on the Russian body ` 
social. It had not begun to give that 
great positive outpouring of material 
goods and rising standards of living 
which the maturing industrial revolu- 
tion brought in the West. In had cre- 
ated a growing industrial proletariat, 
without giving it material advantage or 
social respect. 

Also there was the nationalities prob- 
lem. The determination of the ruling 
groups of the imperial regime to main- 
tain Russian culture, language, and na- 
tionality as the dominant strain within 
the multinational state meant depriving 
most of the other nationalities of an op- 
portunity to develop their own.cultures. 
The pre-1917 Russian state had aggra- 
vated the problem through discrimina- 
tion and repression. 

Next there was the problem of na- 
tional independence. This was not seri- 
ous for Russia, as. it is for many coun- 
tries of Asia, but even in Russia there 
was a resentment of the great role of 


A 
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foreign capital and a feeling that Rus- 
sia was often blocked at this or that 
turn by its international weakness. 

And in addition there was a cultural 
and religious revolution going on. There 
‘was a reaching out from the old self; 
contained peasant culture toward a 
newer culture based more on book 
learning and science.and on an aware- 
ness of the world at large. There was 
a widespread resentment against what 
remained of special privilege on the part 


of the state church. Among .the new 


educated class there was a strong re- 
sentment against religious superstitions 
deriving from old customs; this resent- 
ment often took the form of repudiation 
of religion as an obstacle to progress 
and cultural emancipation. 

All these revolutions—agrarian un- 
rest, revolt of labor, self-assertion of 
oppressed nationalities, and cultural 
ferment—were bound up together in 
the Russian revolution. These tangled 
skeins could not be unraveled one at a 


time. And defeat in the war with Ger- - 


many intensified the problems. As a 
result, Russia was unable in 1917. to 
find a democratic and gradual way out. 
The problems were too great, and the 
institutions of self-government were too 
weak, largely because of the last-ditch 
resistance of the imperial regime. At 
the time of crisis the Russian people, in 
large numbers, turned toward a totali- 
tarian solution. Many fought zealously 
‘to create a dictatorial but beneficent 
leadership from above. Others opposed 
such a leadership—some in the name of 
the old regime, others in support of de- 
mocracy in the western sense. The hew 
absolutism claimed a monopoly of power 
over the country and over the people in 
the name of its beneficent intentions. 


CLIMATE FOR REVOLUTIONS IN ASIA 


The same problem of the multiple, 
interlocking revolutions confronts us to- 
day in many different and original vari- 
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ants and combinations. In nearly all of 
Asia agrarian problems have not been 
solved, and attempts to solve them are 


‘incomplete, difficult, and expensive to 


carry out by gradual means. It is far 
from certain that the new national 
states can solve them by gradual means 
and through a disciplined self-propel- 
ling movement of their own people. 


` Can Nehru carry through an effective 


agrarian revolution, without breaking up 
the Congress party or resorting to ex- 
traconstitutional measures? 

Then there is the question of indus- 
trial development, the failure of workers 
in most Asiatic countries to share in the 
added production. There is the pres- 
sure of population on' wages, which 
keeps them low. Yet, at least in Japan 
and in India, there has béen a striking 
growth in industry. 

There is the problem of nationalities, 
perhaps not fully felt in many countries. 
One: of the first efforts to solve this 
problem in India has led to the separa- 
tion of India and Pakistan. Both India 
and Pakistan contain many diverse cul- 
tures and languages. Will the various 
peoples of India develop into distinct 
nationalities, or will a unifying sense of 
political nationhood override their cul- 
tural diversity? In the case of the peo- 
ples of Indonesia, it is not clear whether 
the success of Indonesian nationalism 
will or will not stimulate in turn other 
national movements based on different 
cultures and affinities. 
problem of unity among the various peo-" 
ples within Indochina, that perplexing 


question is perhaps merely beginning to 


be felt. Since the achievement of do- 
minion status, there has been a long 
fight in Burma among peoples of differ- 
ent cultures and nationalities as well as 
against central government as such. 
Until recently imperial rule concealed 
the complexities of multinational, states 
in Asia. Now it can be seen that Asia’s 
nationality problems may prove ever 


And'as for the © 
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more intractable than those of Europe. 
It is not at all certain but that nation- 
ality problems in Asia will be intensified 
by the recent achievement of national 
independence unless the new national 
regimes take a more enlightened policy 
toward their own minority groups than 
we can boast of in Europe or in the 
United States. | 

The problem of asserting national in- 
dependence is far more acute in Asia? 
than it was in Russia. European rule 
was hardly one of tender care, although 
the positive contributions in political 
pacification, economic unification, and 
development of a western-educated lead- 
ership group cannot be underestimated. 
Without these contributions, which were 
given largely in spite of themselves by 
European rulers, Asia would not now be 
able to display the drive of nationalism 
and creative energy with which it is 
striving to: take control of ‘its own 
destinies. 

The cultural and religious, or ethical, 
revolution is also pressing on in most 
parts of Asia. In many Asian countries, 
even more than in the Russia of 1917, 
there is a wide gap between the tradi- 
tional- beliefs and customary ways of 
life among the mass of the people and 
the westernizéd point of view of the 
educated minority. In Russia, one im- 
portant factor in the revolution was 
that an organized part of the educated 
minority, impatient to bring all the peo- 
ple along a new cultural path, resorted 
to the use of force to achieve the trans- 
formation of an old society through di- 
rect action. But in the end monopoly 
of control and enforced conformity are 


the enemies of genuine and free cultural - 


development. Will the countries of 
Asia, liberated from European control, 
escape the dilemma of reconciling rapid 
progress toward new goals with the de- 
velopment of habits of freedom? 


1See article in this volume by Harold R. 
Isaacs. 


SOVIET STRATEGY IN ASTA 


Soviet, strategy in Asia has gone 
through several stages. Incidentally, 
the idea that Russia could exert a revo- 
lutionizing influence in Asia is not a 
new one by any means. . During the 
Crimean War, when Russia was being 
defeated by a western coalition, propos- 
als were put before Nicholas I, the “De- 
fender of Orthodoxy” and order, to ùn- 
dertake a foray into India and thus to 
bring about the overthrow of British 
rule. This, his advisers pointed out, 
would lead to the downfall of Britain 
and destroy her position ‘as a world 
power. In a book published in 1873 
General Skobelev, the conqueror of Cen- 
tral Asia, which he regarded as a bastion 
against British penetration, argued that 
10,000 Russian troops entering India 
would be welcomed by millions of In- 
dians, British rule would be overthrown 
within a short time, and England itself 
would collapse in revolution. 

One of the interesting features of 
Lenin’s thinking about revolution before 
he came into power was that he had 
devoted a good deal of reflection to 
the revolutionary potential of Asia, al- 
though, it must be said, he had not 
made any careful studies. In fact, he 
had read only what appeared in the 
press, together with Hobson’s Imperial- 
ism and a few of the writings of Sun 
Yat-sen. At least Lenin was interested’ 
in Asia and in general in what he called 
the colonial and semicolonial countries 
as one part of his thinking about. the 
strategy of world revolution. In this 
respect the Bolshevist position differed 
from that of the democratically minded 
Socialists who dominated the other Eu- 
ropean Socialist parties. The “gradual- 
ists” thought that the end of the co- 
lonial system and the emancipation of 
the subjected peoples would come only 
after the Socialists had achieved power 


in the advanced industrial countries, 
iad 
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which would then help the colonial 
countries to move forward toward po- 
litical freedom and a more just social 
system. The pre-1914 Socialist parties 
did not have any particular strategy for 
revolutionizing the colonial world be- 
cause they assumed that they must first 
take power in their own countries, and 
_ then they could help the colonial peo- 

ples. ` eS 

Lenin’s point of view was different. 
He felt that revolutions were ripening 
in Asia as well as in Europe, and that 
a future revolutionary regime in Russia 
- must co-operate closely with revolution- 

ary forces in Asia. When Lenin first 
~came.to power in 1917 and.was still 
leading a struggle for survival of the 
Soviet regime within Russia, he be- 
lieved that it would be a great mistake 
to attempt to promote Communist revo- 
lutions in Asian countries.. He felt, on 
the contrary, that the first revolutions 
in Asia would be what.he called “bour- 
_ geois-national”’ revolutions, fostered by 
the educated classes to drive out im- 
perialistic control. Therefore he urged 
co-operation by the Soviet state with 
the forces of nationalism, even though 
they were hostile to the spread of Soviet 
. socialism, as a means of weakening “im- 
perialism.”’ ‘At that time the new Soviet 
regime won great popularity among the 
peoples of Asia. It tried, by political 
and economic means, to assist the na- 
tional regimes in. Turkey, Iran, and 
Afghanistan to secure their independ- 


‘ence, and it offered its support repeat- 
- „edly to the democratic nationalist move- 


ment in China. In 1924 it signed the 
famous agreement with the Chinese Na- 
tionalist or Kuomintang party. 

At this first stage in its policy, the 
Soviet regime was struggling for sur- 
vival. It looked for allies and sympa- 
thizers and was willing to join with any 
forces opposed to the imperialist aims 
of the great powers. 


o 
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Soviet policy in China 

The next stage of Soviet policy in 
China was to form a united front, with 
the Communist parties playing the junior 
or minor role. This policy, which was 
followed in China from 1924 to 1927, 
helped to bring the Kuomintang to 
power in most of China and gave Rus- 
sia and the Chinese Communists con- 
siderable influence behind the scene. 
By 1926-27 there was a split in Soviet 
thinking. Some people thought it was 
time now for the Communist party, 
which had so far been a junior ally of 
the Nationalists, to move into the lead 
and to become the senior partner within 
the coalition, preparatory to eventually 
taking over the sole control. This 
strategy failed.’ Chiang Kai-shek turned 
on his Communist partners, decimated 
their following, and strove for an inde- 
pendent monopoly of power. 

In the period since the Second World 
War the Communist party in China has, 
in a sense, resumed the program which 
was broken off in 1927. It has out- 
wardly. accepted. the partnership of sev- - 
eral non-Communist groups, but these 
groups are not allowed to function in- 
dependently as party groups. Today 
they are merely collections of individu- 
als who are more and more forced to ac- 
cept completely the Communist party . 
line or drop out of all administrative 
posts. The shift of Soviet strategy 
from the support of “bourgeois-national” 
forces to coalition, then to a change of 
balance within the coalition, and finally 
to the totalitarian monopoly of power 
has thus been exemplified in China. 

One factor which Soviet strategy has 
always emphasized in some degree is 
military power. Soviet thinking has | 
never held that agitation, propaganda, 
and peaceful organization by them- 
selves would bring about a successful 
Communist revolution, and it has 
stressed the need, at some stage, of or- 
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ganizing for civil war and for the con- 


quest of power and for the protection ' 


of power after it has been conquered. 


As early as 1925-26, in China for ex- 


ample, the Communist party made ef- 
forts to secure power over definite mili- 
tary units. When left on its own from 
1931 until the end of the Second World 
War, the Communist movement in China 
was at once a political movement with 
a political program attractive to the 
masses, an agrarian program, and a 
military movement. In China the Com- 
munists never relied upon a program 
and political organization alone; from 
1931 they always had a military force 
and military. control over a part of the 
country as a base for the conquest of 
power. 


_ Shifting policy in other parts of Asia 


At the present time elsewhere in Asia 
the military factor in Soviet strategy 
takes two forms. The local Communist 
parties are directed to organize local 
-armed forces, which can be -built up 
into a military power, and to begin and 
continue the struggle for the conquest 
of power. In turn these local forces are 
taught to look to Soviet and Chinese 
Communist power, which represents a 
tremendous force which can deter mili- 
tary intervention from without and 


which may, at some stage, actually as- ` 


sist the local Communist forces to take 
over control. aan 

‘Since the close of the Second World 
War, and especially since the Commu- 
nist victory in China, there have been 
several significant developments in So- 
viet strategy in Asia., At the close of 
the war a current Soviet analysis main- 
tained that the “colonial problem” could 
‘be settled in a peaceful and gradual way. 
Professor Eugene Varga, an economic 
adviser to high officials of the Soviet 
government, championed this view in a 
study published shortly after the close 
of the war. In many parts of the co- 


lonial world, he maintained, national 
independence was being achieved peace- 
ably. The great accumulation of ster- 
ling credits by India, which now out- 
weighed the indebtedness to Great Brit- 
ain, showed that both political power 
and economic independence could be 
achieved: gradually. This implied, al- 
though Varga did not spell it out, that 
there was another route, besides that of 
conquest of power by the Communist 
party, to achieve independence from co- 
lonial rule. Varga implied, in effect, 
that Communist parties in-countries like 
India and Indonesia would have to take 
a long view, build up their forces gradu- 
ally, and adapt their activity to demo- 
cratic and parliamentary procedures for 
a long time, while a new government, 
non-Communist and nationalist in char- 
acter, was consolidating its control./ 
- In the summer of 1947 Varga’s views 
were repudiated, and at the same time 
Soviet rulers made a substantial shift in 
their policy. In Europe this was demon- 
strated in the rejection of the Marshall 
Plan, the establishment of the Comin- 
form, the communization of Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the attempt: to seize power 
in Yugoslavia. This involved a tighten- 
ing-up of control, the assuring of a more 
nearly monolithic control over the satel- 
lite Communist regimes and over -the 
Communist parties abroad, outside the 
Soviet bloc. Within a few months, 
after a certain lag, a similar pressure 
upon Communist parties elsewhere made 
its appearance. 
In Japan the Communist leaders had 
declared that under the occupation the 
function of the Communist party was to 
organize on a broad and open basis, to 
struggle for votes and parliamentary 
power—in other words, to postpone any 
armed struggle. Now this dominant 
view was severely criticized and was re- 
jected on instructions from Moscow, and 
as a result the Communist party of 
Japan was shaken up during 1948 and 
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ordered to adopt a much more militant 
line, even at the risk of losing much of 
its popular support. 

A similar shift took place in “India 
with the convening of the Second Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of India 
in February of 1948. At that time, 
Joshi, who had been the leader of the 
Indian party for a great many years, 
was forced: out of the party, and his 
policies were denounced as “gradual- 
ism” and “opportunism.” Incidentally, 
Joshi has tried to organize a Communist 
party- of his own, separate from the 
Moscow-blessed Communist party. 

Beginning about six months after the 
Congress of February 1948 there have 
been sporadic outbursts and attempts 
by the Communists to build up a civil 
war in various parts of India, particu- 
larly in Hyderabad and Assam. ‘There 
appears to be a rather systematic effort 
to begin the creation of the nucleus. of a 
Red Army in afeas of peasant discon- 
tent, along the path followed by the 
Communist party of China in building 
up its military force. 

In the Philippines, the corresponding 
change came in July 1948. Just previ- 
ously an agreement had been reached 
for a truce between the Hukbalahap 
movement, led by Communists, and the 
government. The agreement was broken 
in July 1948. After having promised to 
réturn to parliament and to renounce 
armed struggle, Luis Taruc, the leader 
of the Huk movement, made a dramatic 
escape to the hills and renewed the 
fighting, which has been going on 
steadily ever since. 

Thus, Soviet strategy in Asia hasa in- 
tensified the Communist struggle against 
non-Communist regimes. In its new 


phase it is opposed both to western in-. 


fluences and to native national but non- 
Communist governments which are try- 
ing to establish their full authority and 
to begin to cope with the social and eco- 
nomic problems which they face. All 
national governments, even those most 
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perialism, 


antagonistic to the West and to “im- 
are denounced as “boot- 
lickers of American imperialism. ” . The 
Communist parties in Asia, since 1948, 
have abandoned all notion of a “united 
front” against imperialism and are try- 
ing to prevent the new national govern- 
ments from consolidating their control. 
The Communist military bid for power 
throughout Asia. is getting under way. 


M ilitary power 


One significant and ominous feature 
of Soviet policy since the Second World 
War is its-increasing reliance on mili- 
tary force. Im Soviet policy there has 


_ always been a mixture of. political ap- 


peal with military force. The political 
aspect expressed in propaganda has 
great: attractions for many areas of: 
Asia, offering a short cut out of their 
great. accumulations of political, social, 
and economic problems. In the ab- | 
sence of military power the propaganda 
appeal was stressed by the Soviet rulers. 
But as Russia has grown in strength and 


has become one of the two great powers, 
‘its leadership has increasingly placed 


emphasis upon military power as the 
decisive factor. This has been brought 
out clearly in the correspondence be- 
tween the Yugoslav: Central Committee 
and the Soviet Politburo. When the 


` Yugoslav Communists said that they 


had made their own revolution and had 
gained power by their own efforts, the 
Soviet Politburo insisted that this was 
not possible, that no country could cre- 
ate a “people’s democracy” except with 
the help of the Soviet forces and the di- 
rect military help of the Soviet Union. 
` What does this mean in the case of 
Korea, for example? I must say here 
that I was surprised by the Soviet-or- 
ganized attack of the North Korean 
forces in June 1950. I had assumed ` 
that the Soviet leaders would probably 
wait to see what would emerge in South 


“Korea, whether American assistance con- 


tinued, and whether the South Koreans, 


- 


with or without American assistance, 


would be able to cope with their many 
problems, and that they would prob- 
ably aim eventually to organize an up- 
rising from within, which, if, success- 
ful, would make it unnecessary for any 
troops to move into South Korea. . 

- The most alarming thing about the 
Korean invasion is that the Soviet Un- 
ion decided that, even with the -rela- 
tively poor progress made, in South 


Korea, the new regime was sufficiently 


capable of going its own way and could 
be taken over only from without and by 
armed force. 
aging and a discouraging factor. It is 
discouraging in that it assumes that at 
every convenient opportunity the Soviet 
leaders will use military force in order 
to decide the matter quickly in their 
favor. It also indicates they are not 
willing’ to run the risk of an ideological 
contest for power within the areas which 
they can reach by direct force. It is en- 
couraging in that the Soviet leaders rec- 
ognize by implication the strength of the 
western ideology of progress through 
freedom. 

The other ominous factor is that while 
the Soviet leaders assumed that America 
was not going to put up any resistance 
in South Korea, they must have calcu- 
lated the possibility that we might do 


. so and were willing to run the risk of an 


early plunge into world war in order to 
take'over an area which was in no im- 


. mediate sense a threat to them. Other- 
wise, we would have to assume that they 


felt that their hold on North Korea was 
an uncertain one and that, they were 
determined therefore to conquer South 
Korea, which, whatever its handicaps, 
had a better standard of living and en- 
joyed a higher degree of political and 
cultural freedom than did North Korea. 


Soviet encirclement policy 


Since the end of the Second -World 
War the aim of the Soviet leadership 
thas been to create a “Socialist encircle- 
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ment” (they try to appropriate the term 
“Socialist” along with “democracy” and 


“peace”), an encirclement of the rest of 


the capitalist, or non-Communist, world. 
For many years they played upon the 
idea of the capitalist encirclement of the 
Soviet state. Now they are discussing 
the prospects for the final completion of 
the world revolution. 

In Europe, with the help of deter- 
mined people of strong traditions of 
their own, we have drawn a line, al- 
though it is a wavering line, and have 
said we would defend critical areas of 


‘ western Europe.. In’ that part of the 


world there are strong forces which will 


defend themselves, especially if they re- 


ceive hope and assistance from us. 

In Asia it. has not been possible to: 
draw a definite line on the mainland, 
although we have drawn a line including 
the principal islands—Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and Indonesia—as areas we would 
defend. On the mainland of Asia the 
native political forces have not drawn a 
clear line of defense. It is not possible 
for an outside power to draw that line 
unless the people in control of those 
countries are interested in drawing that 
line themselves and show the will to 
draw it. As the Soviet leaders look at 
Asia, except perhaps Japan, they must 
feel a great deal of optimism. Here is 
a piling up of the problems which’ de- 
mand solution together, rather than one 


at a time, and the new leaders who are 


attempting to cope with them appear 
weak, divided, and unsure of themselves. 

The Soviet Union has many advan- 
tages in, this. struggle, and we should not 
minimize them just because their system 
is repugnant and alien to us. The West, 
however, has some advantages. For one 
thing, the Soviet revolution has gone 
sour in many ways. The original revo- 
lutionary urge has burned itself out 
within Soviet minds, although the slo- 
gans are ‘repeated in a petrified form 
over and over again. The second west- 


‘ern advantage is that the Soviet agrarian 
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revolution has gone sour from the point 
of view of the peasants. Collectivization 
gives .peasants very little and demands 
a great deal from them. Although the 
peasant is forced to give in, it is an un- 
easy system to maintain. The Soviet 
industrial system has not led to an im- 
provement in the general standard of 
living, and there is latent dissension 
because of expectations long deferred. 
The Soviet cultural revolution has 
spread ‘literacy and opportunities but 
has enforced ‘dead uniformity and ab- 
sence of free discussion. During and 
after the. war the Soviet government 
actually abolished several nationalities 
which had lived a long time on their 
own soil. Peoples totaling over three 
- millions were “eliminated” through re- 
moval to distant parts of the Soviet 
Union and were destroyed as nations. 
That is a bitter end-product of the “na- 
tional friendship” which the Soviet Un- 
ion has preached. ` 


Cai 


WESTERN ROLE IN ASIA, 


The West has many advantages in 
Asia, but those advantages, in large 
part, depend on the spirit which we 
show. We must in a short time con- 
vince the peoples in Asia that we are 
not trying to exploit them, that- we are 
trying to help them, that we want them 
to defend themselves so that they can 
achieve a general broadening of oppor- 
tunity and national welfare through co- 
operation with the West far more readily 


‘than through -coming into dependence 


upon the Soviet Union, which has shown 
in eastern Europe how .thoroughly it 


can subject formerly independent coun- 


tries to its own imperialistic purposes. 
If the peoples of Asia come to under- 
stand that Soviet. expansionism is the 
only form of imperialism which threat- 
ens them today, they will rally to the 
joint defense of their independence. 
But this danger will not seem real to 
8 ' . 
them if it is presented purely as an anti- 
Soviet or anti-Communist struggle. 

The American position is a most diffi- 
cult one when every generous and far- 
sighted action which we propose to 
strengthen the non-Soviet part of the 
world has to be justified in domestic ` 
American politics purely in terms of 
whether it will gain us military allies ` 


‘for a possible or impending world-wide 


Struggle against the Soviet system. 
America possesses reservoirs of political 
and social ingenuity, of good will, and 
of a willingness to give disinterested as- 
sistance to Asian peoples, with whom 


.we have had far longer relations than 


have the Russians, and whose leaders 
have formed their ways of thought 
under the influence of the liberal and 
democratic traditions of western thought. 
Despite the many obvious advantages of 
the Soviet positions in Asia, there are 
many advantages on the other side, too. 
Much depends on whether Americans 
can find the necessary flexibility, insight, 
and sympathy for the problems of: the 
peoples of Asia. ` . 
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Communism and the Peasants 


By Davin MITRANY 


HE most effective side of the Com- - 
munist advance, and the least un-. 


derstood, has been the association be- 
tween Communists and peasants in east- 
ern Europe and in Asia. 

Marxism was a doctrine for the in- 
dustrial proletariat, and a movement by 
the proletariat for taking over the most 
advanced strongholds of industrial capj- 
talism. In fact, Communism has so far 
. nowhere come within reach of power in 
Western industrial countries; it has se- 
cured power only in undeveloped peas- 
ant countries. .In every instance, from 
1917 in Russia to 1949 in China, Com- 
munism has risen to victory on the back 
of disaffected peasantries. So far, it 
has always been a proletarian revolution 
without a proletariat, a matter of Com- 
munist- management of peasant discon- 
tent. But while.this shows that in the 
countries where this happened the peas- 
ants were ripe for revolt, it does not 
show that they inclined to Communism. 
As regards eastern Europe, at any rate, 
‘the evidence is all the other way. 


Marxist Virw or PEASANTS 


That actual association between Com- 
. munists' and peasants rests on a dou- 
ble paradox. 
or wanted the alliance. All Marxists, 
whether Socialists or Communists, have 
for the past century refused to have 
anything to do with the peasants po- 
litically, or to help the peasants in any 
way socially. As early as 1848, in the 
Communist Manifesto, Marx declared 
the peasants to be an anachronism and. 
moribund as a class. To Marx and 
Engels, concentration in ownership and 


Marx simply assumed that agriculture, 
like industry, must develop into ever 
larger units of production. He there- 
fore laid it down as the goal of socialist 
policy to have a relatively small num- 
ber of very large farm units which would’ 
be farmed with “armies of laborers.” 

. That doctrine remained a sacred pre- 
scription with Marxists everywhere. 
Even the British Labor party, which has 


always been more Fabian than Marxist, 


Neither side expected - 


especially in production was the mark 


of economic advance. In Das Kapital 
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insisted on the need to nationalize the 
land and agriculture right up to 1945; 
that is, until it came to power. As re- 
gards political action, Marx also looked 


upon the peasants as merely the least 


stupid among the beasts of the farm- 
yard, and therefore as quite incapable 
of any revolutionary action. He even 
found it in him to praise capitalism for 
having rescued, as he said, large num- 
bers of people from the idiocy of rural 
life. At no time did Socialists or Com- 
munists try to work out a political pro- 
gram of common action with the peas- 
ants, nor did they ever mitigate the 
demand for the dictatorship of the 


proletariat, even.in the eastern countries 


where the peasants formed the bulk of 
the population. 


PEASANTS’ VIEW oF MARXISM 


As for the peasants, they never had 
any use for the ideas and policy of 
Marxism. To them, the traditional 
peasant homestead was not merely a 
means of living but a way of life. They 
were -inclined to be devout, and found 
the harsh materialism of Marxist doc- 
trine repugnant. Everywhere they had 
a tradition of mutual self-help, but not 
of class. All of them, rich and poor, 
disliked. the economic and cultural domi- 
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nation of the towns, and had little 


. understanding for the abstract revo- 
lutionary creed of Marxism or liking 
for its idea of a centralized planned 
economy. All they wanted was more 
land and.a decent administration, and 
everywhere they seemed to prefer to 
get that by normal political action and 
to pay for it. . + 

_ There is no instance of any pabel: 
tial peasant group joining politically 
with Socialists or Communists. In 
western Europe the peasants formerly 
struggled together with the radical 
townspeople and the workers against 
autocracy and aristocratic privileges, 
but the rise of Marxist Socialism drove 
fhem rather into the arms of Conserva- 
tive parties and groups. 
eastern Europe, where peasants were 


numerous and workers few, peasants -. 


formed strong and progressive demo- 
cratic parties of their own. 


LENINIST ADAPTATION 


No oné,. therefore, could have fore- 
seen that the peasants of éastern Eu- 
rope and of Asia would become the in- 
strument for the victory of Communist 
regimes. That was made possible by 
two things, one positive and one nega- 
tive. On the one side there was the re- 
markably astute insight of Lenin; on 
the other, the curious indifference of 
the West. After the collapse of the ris- 
ing of 1905, Lenin realized that revolu- 


In central and 


? 
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trial development and on centralized 
control, or the idea of the necessary dic- 


tatorship of the proletariat so as to lead 


the revolution to an effective conclusion. 
But he-insisted that when the revolution 
occurred, land would have to be given 


‘to the mass of the peasants, in small 


. equal holdings of the kind which the 


tion could not succeed in Russia unless © 


it had the support of the peasant masses. 
From that moment he worked assidu- 
ously in his writings and in his actions 
to bring about at the crucial moment 
the possibility of joiht action between 
Communists and peasants; and to that 
end he modified, against severe criti- 
cism from purer Marxists, the ideas and 
prescription of Marx on the agrarian 
problem. 

Lenin did not-give up the central idea 


of an economic system based on indus- - 


peasants thought to be fair. 


Secondly, 
he believed and taught that the ulti- 
mate aim of a collectivized agriculture 
could be achieved only by converting 
the peasants to voluntary acceptance of 
the idea, and that it would therefore be 
a long, gradual process. It was, indeed, 
the handing over of the land to the peas- 
ants at once, without restriction and - 
without compensation, that made pos- 
sible the Bolshevik victory in October 
1917. 


WESTERN INDIE ONEI 


Western liberals never adapted their 
ideas and actions in a similar way to 
the realities of the democratic problem 
in eastern Europe and elsewhere. They 
took a deep interest in the struggle of 
the eastern peoples for national libera- 
tion, and in general infused a more lib- 
eral content into international relations. 
Yet it was- the same liberal trend, con- 
cerned as it was above all with demo- 
cratic political forms, that showed little 
sense that independence would not mean 
much to those peoples unless it brought 
them social improvement, and that the . 
core of the social problem in the East 
was the fate of the peasants. Western 
Sociatists added to an equal indifference 
a positive dislike of the peasants, in the 
true Marxist tradition. 

When, at the end of the first World 


‘War, the empires of central and east- 


ern Europe ‘collapsed, the liberal peace- 
makers at Versailles showed concern 
only for national self-determination; in 


‘spite of the Russian Revolution, they 


ignored the social implications of that 
collapse, while the Socialists blundered 


into trying to set up in Munich and 
Vienna and Budapest Socialist regimes 
in the midst of a peasant countryside. 
One English Socialist, at least, later re- 
alized the mistake. He wrote: 


To the Balkan peoples the indissoluble 
connection between national unity, indi- 
vidual liberty and peasant proprietorship 
seemed as self-evident as it did to Tom 
Paine; to Western industrial workers it 
had no ‘sort of significance; to the Com- 
munists it was an outworn ideology which 
must be ruthlessly crushed. Once again as 
in 1848 the democratic revolution failed to 
reach completion, but this time the West- 
ern democrats failed to show any concern 
over its failure. 


It is still more strange that, in spite 
of the swelling totalitarian current, 
Western liberals and Socialists in gen- 
‘eral did not change their attitude dur- 
ing the interwar period and during the 
second World War. In central and 
eastern Europe, outside Russia, an im- 
pressive peasant movement sprang up 
after 1919. Without exception, those 
Peasant parties were progressive and 
democratic, they stood firmly for inter- 
national’ peace, and while they all sup- 
ported a policy of friendly relations 
with tle Soviet Union, they would have 
nothing to do with Communism as such. 
They were out to secure better govern- 
ment and a better life for the masses in 
their respective countries, and for that 
very reason they became the butt of 
persecution and violence on the part of 
the old landed and privileged groups in 
those countries. The cry was. always 
against the Communist wolf, but it was 
` the peasant. shepherds that were im- 
prisoned or murdered or ostracized. 

In no instance, however, did a West- 
ern government protest against that 
violence, in the way that those govern- 
ments have repeatedly protested against 
the denial of free elections in those parts 
since 1945. Though the Peasant parties 
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and movement were clearly the only 
safe bulwark against totalitarianism 
from either Left or. Right, the Western 
governments showed no hesitation in 
working with the oppressive and brittle 
dictatorial regimes of Marshal Pilsudski 


_and Admiral Horthy, of Prince Paul 


and King Boris and King Carol. 


THe Cost 


Western liberalism and Socialists in 
general were to pay heavily for such 
neglect of the peasants. During the 
Second World War, when the support of 
the peasants was vital, their political 
leaders were given prominent positions 
in all the Eastern governments in exile. 
But when the war ended with the vic- 
torious Soviet advance, the Western 
governments were unable to secure for 
the peasants equal standing in the ‘so- 
called governments of popular union 
which, under strong Communist pres- 
sure, were set up in the countries of 
eastern Europe. With great difficulty 
they secured a place for Mikolajczyk 
in the Polish government, but he soon 
found himself checked in his work and 
had to flee the country to save himself. | 
In Rumania, in Hungary, in Bulgaria, 
in Yugoslavia, the old Peasant leaders 
were imprisoned or hanged unless they 
were able to escape, so the chief of them 
are in exile again, this time in Washing- 
ton, where they have set up an Inter- 
national Peasant Union. Dictatorship 
from the Left has thus continued and 
completed the work of destroying the 
democratic Peasant movement which 
dictatorship from the Right had started 
in central and eastern Europe. 

As for the Socialists, they not only 
found themselves as Marxists impotent 
to resist Communist pressure and tac- 
tics; they actually shared in the under- 
mining of the Peasant groups, only to 
be themselves destroyed as separate po- 
litical groups. Indeed, throughout the 
eastern half of Europe the democratic 
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' Socialists have been wiped out even 
more thoroughly than have the Peasant 
` groups. 


COMMUNIST USE OF PEASANTS 


The curious side, and the significant 
lesson, of those events is that while the 
Socialists tried to remain good Marxists, 
the Communists only cared to remain 
good Leninists. To them the only goal 
that mattered was power, and to that 
end their tactics were as adaptable as 
their policy was_un-Marxist, 

The position was very different from 
that in 1917. ‘Then the Bolsheviks had 
been faced with a widespread peasant 
revolution, and the only thing they 
could do was to go along with it. In 
1945, the Soviet.armies and Communist 
groups were in control throughout the 
eastern half of Europe, and they would 
have found it easy to impose the na- 
tionalization of the land and the collec- 
tivization of agriculture, which in the 
meantime had been completed in Rus- 
sia. Instead, they did the very oppo- 
site. While they destroyed the politi- 
cal peasant movement, socially they ap- 
plied.the full peasant program. Large 
estates and farms, and even the holdings 
of the richer peasants, were broken up 


and distributed in very small lots to the 


mass of poor peasants. This was done 
even in the Soviet zone of Germany, and 
everywhere quickly, without any prepa- 
ration or plan, mostly through local 
peasant committees, and inevitably with 
serious if temporary detriment to agri- 
cultural production. 

The picture is completed by the skill- 
ful and effective way in which the Chi- 
nese Communists used the long suffer- 
ings and the land hunger of the peasants 
to open up for themselves the road to 
power. The land problem is, if any- 
_ thing, more acute in the countries of 
Asia than it ever was in eastern Europe. 
Not long ago an American writer, Mr. 
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Erich Jacoby, showed in a careful study 


. how in the past decades peasant sub- 


sistence farming had been pressed back 


_by commercial farming for export; pro- 


duction had risen, but not the “level of 
living.” When opening the Indian Na- 
tional Commission for Cooperation with 
UNESCO, in the spring of 1949, Mr. 
Nehru told the assembly that “the 
agrarian problem is naturally the most 
important problem in Asia, and a body 


connected with UNESCO must ‘have 


full appreciation of this.” 

Hence, in China as in eastern Eu- 
rope, land reform was the first and 
most important reform carried out when 
Communists took charge anywhere. The 
attitude of the Communists did not 
mean, however, that they had aban- 
doned Communism and that they had 
come to love the peasants. It only 
meant, as Stalin has more than once 
explained, that they had learned to turn 
the peasants, during the revolutionary 
struggle, from a possible reserve of the 
bourgeoisie into an active reserve of the 
proletariat. That was-indeed the les- 


son which the Soviet leaders passed on — 


to their lieutenants in every place where 


peasants still formed a powerful section 


of the working population. Not only in 
eastern Europe and in Asia, but in Italy 
and France and elsewhere, the Commu- 
nists work hard to gain access to the 
countryside, and to that end do not 
hesitate to leave their Marxism at home. 


Un-Marxist ACTION 


There is, indeed, a very interesting — 


theoretical side to this story. From the 
point of view of Marxist theory and 
practice, the whole Communist action is 
as un-Marxist as it could well be. It is 
true that in the meantime in Russia, 
and to some extent in the eastern coun- 


tries of Europe, the policy has béen re- . 
versed and agriculture has been or is 


being collectivized. But this does not 
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happen in the Marxian way. ‘To Marx, ° 


growing concentration in production was 
“simply a law of economic nature. . Hence 


he assumed and prescribed it as the only . 


possible trend for Socialist society. Yet, 
unlike-the growth in industry, in agri- 
culture such concentration has nowhere 
come to pass as part of the natural evo- 
lution of economic life under capitalism. 
As for the Communist system, concen- 
tration in agriculture has had to be im- 
posed by force and maintained by force. 

In a genial moment, during one of 
their wartime meetings, Marshal Stalin 
confided to Mr. Winston Churchill that 
collectivization had been a “second revo- 


lution,” and one tougher and more dan- . 


gerous than the first. The Marshal did 
not complete the picture by explaining 
that that second revolution was directed 
not against feudal landlords and bour- 
geois capitalists, but against the hard- 
est-working section of the working class. 
But that no doubt explains why, fully 
a generation after the Communist tri- 
umph in Russia and with Russian col- 
` lectivization completed, at the moment 
of their great military and political vic- 


tory the Soviets in 1945 nowhere tried — 


to apply their Marxist program, but in- 
stead applied an extreme peasant pro- 
gram. 

The political consequence of this is 
also bound to be highly un-Marxist. 
No. doubt, wherever they have the 
chance, the Communists will try to re- 
vert, as they have done in Russia, to 
the agrarian formula of Marxism. But 
" given the nature of the countries in 
which they have come to power, they 
can do so only insofar as they can build 
up a large industry and in the process 
also a large proletarian class. To that 
end they must impose prolonged: and 


heavy sacrifices upon the mass of the® 


peasant population. The probability 
therefore is that, as in Russia, the policy 
of forced economic development will go 
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hand in hand with a long period of un- 
compromising political dictatorship. 


MARXIST “THEORY DISPROVED 


In the light of the erstwhile socialist 
ideal, the upshot is certainly strange. 
Through a combination of undialectical 


circumstances, the Communists have 


come to power, from 1917 in Russia to 
1949 in China, only as leaders of peas- 
ant-agrarian revolutions. Because of 
that, the agrarian side of Marxist 
theory, with its “scientific” claims, is 
the only side which so far has been 
tested in practice. In the process, that 
theory has been proved wrong in every. 
respect. Marx’s analysis of the evolu- 
tion of agriculture has nowhere been 
proved right; his prescription for the 
organization of agricultural production 
has never come.to be practiced as part 
of a normal’economic evolution. 

The Marxist view of the backward- 
ness and political incapacity of the peas- 
ants has been made ridiculous by the 
dependence of the Communist advance 
on the peasants’ political temper and 
stamina; but the expectation of a 
natural revolutionary alliance between 
proletariat and poor peasants through 
class division ‘in the village, in spite of 
much Communist effort and propa- 
ganda, has never materialized. In no 
instance has communism as such been 
supported consciously and deliberately 
by the peasants, and in no instance has 
the victory of the Communists been 
simply the success of their.own effort 
and program. In every instance the 
Marxist agrarian idea, when tried, has 
had to be applied by force and to rely 
on force for its survival; while the So- 
cialist groups which wanted to remain 
democratic have in every instance had 
to abandon it altogether. 

The historical reality of the whole 
revolutionary episode since 1917 is 
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therefore a vast peasant uprising over 
half of Europe and. most of Asia, the 
final demolition of feudal conditions on 


the land. Marxism has had nothing to | 
contribute to that, whether as a theory | 


or as a movement. The Communist 
part in that great historical upheaval 
was accidental and has remained arti- 
ficial. 
politically, it has been the very nega- 
tion of Marxist doctrine. The Commu- 


Insofar as it has been successful. 


nist advance has been a series of tacti- 
cal victories. It would have had little 


chance had not the Western liberal’ 


movement of the new middle class, and 


‘the social movement of the new work- 
ing class, been afflicted with an intro- — 


verted urbanism which caused them to 
remain as indifferent to as they were 
ignorant of the tremendous social and 


political implications of the peasant. 


problem in eastern Europe and in Asia. 
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The Anglo-American Partnership 


NE of the major “lessons from 
Asia” and the chief lesson of our 
times is the supreme necessity, for the 
survival of the free world, of our Anglo- 
American partnership. 
Today, the Soviet Union has a great 


hope and a great objective—that Britain 


and America will fail to win the battle 
for freedom throughout the world. Her 
leaders shrewdly count not only on their 
own skill but also on our follies to dis- 
unite us; they count on the reactionaries 
who never learn; they count perhaps 
even more on the pseudo intellectuals, 
the doctrinaires, and the perverse per- 
fectionists with their frantic lust for 
self-deception. The Communists today, 
like the Nazis yesterday, know that if 
they can divide Britain and America 
they can conquer the world. To divide 


-, Britain and America—that is their su- 
:’ preme hope, as it is the supreme hope of 


‘all the enemies of man’s freedom. 


‘Will the Soviet -Communists succeed? 

If the outcome depended on our frus- 
trated and glamour-seeking politicians 
and our pseudo intellectuals, the answer 
would be—yes. There is no use deny- 
ing that they have done some harm and 
will do much more harm if they can. 
But those people do not speak for 
America. a 

It is true that there is an extreme but 
very small left-wing group in Britain 
which does not like the Anglo-American 
partnership and is unfairly critical of 


\ America. But the responsible leaders of 


Om 


, 
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“both the Labor government and ‘the 
Conservative opposition have repudiated 


these extremists and have expressed, 
. again and again and again, inside and 


outside of Parliament, their understand- 
ing and appreciation of America’s ef- 
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forts to protect the free nations against 
Soviet imperialism. They . have ex- 
pressed, again and again and again, the 
British people’s gratitude for the help 
of their American partner. 


. UNFAIR CRITICISM OF BRITAIN 


Here in America we have been del- 
uged in recent months with a constant 
stream of propaganda about Britain’s 
“trading with the enemy,” about Brit- 
ain’s “appeasement” of China, and 
about the British “dragging their feet.” 
There has been no serious effort here, 
comparable to that in Exegland, by the 
responsible leaders of both our parties, 
to refute this vilification and abuse, 
which can only give aid and comfort to | 
soviet Communism; no real attempt by 
our leaders in.or out of politics to tell 
the American people the truth about our 
British partner, to urge understanding 
and fair play, even when there are dif- 
ferences regarding methods of meeting 
the menace of Soviet imperialism. 

The upshot of it all is that the think- 


ing of many. honest people has be- 
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come confused, their nerves jangled, and 
their emotions jaded. Even supposedly 
intelligent people—even . lawyers——fre- 
quently stop thinking, these days, and 
mentally go to sleep with a slogan ‘or a 
catch phrase. 

The chief purpose of my remarks 
here is to suggest briefly that we ques- 
tion some of these abusive criticisms, 
and, however painful to the prejudices 
or disturbing to the ignorance of some 
Americans, that we try—treally try—to 
bé fair to our British partner. Without 
fair play toward others, we shall become 
a mentally corrupt people. Without fair 
play, our Anglo-American partnership 
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will ultimately fail. 
our civilization will go down in ruin. 
Of course I do not mean that there 
should be any suppression of honest dif- 
ferences among the members of our 
English-speaking family. Advice to 
other nations has always been’ the 
greatest American export, in volume if 
not in value, and we must expect and 
even welcome ‘a fair balance of trade in 
that respect, as in others. But in these 
days of high tension we haye what 
Anthony Eden calls “the responsibility 
-to choose’ our words.” Our propagan- 
dists for World War III are perversely 
imitating the Soviet tactics of vilifica- 
tion and abuse, even toward our stanch- 
est ally, about comparatively minor dif- 
ferences. These Soviet tactics have not 
been persuasive with the free peoples of 
the world, and their imitation by people 
in this country obscures America’s finest 


purposes and tends to thwart her best. 


efforts to. avoid another war. 


. “TRADING WITH THE ENEMY” 


Now about Britain’s “trading with 
the enemy.” ‘That accusation is chiefly 
concerned with Hong Kong’s trade with 
China and the Soviet Union. Let us 
face the facts. Hong Kong applies the 


same controls to trade with China as’ 


are applied by Britain. Nearly all this 
trade is in goods and materials produced 
in many other countries. The export to 
Communist countries of nearly three 
hundred articles, including munitions, 
chemicals, and machine tools, is abso- 
lutely forbidden; the export of another 
hundred articles is carefully restricted; 
and the export of still another hundred 
articles is subject to the constant super- 
vision of the British Government. 


Many of the free nations are receiv- 


ing .in this trade with the Soviet Union 
. and China materials necessary to their 


_ . own economic strength and essential to 


their-ability to rearm and defend them- 
selves against Communist aggression. It 
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Without fair play, - 


is helpful to note that the occupying 
authorities in Japan recently accepted 
Chinese conditions for the continuation 


‘of the import of coke and coal from 


certain mines in northern China in ex- 

change for the equal ‘value of Japanese 

cotton yarn on a barter ‘basis. Such an 

exchange makes sense under present 

world conditions. Is this “trading with 

the enemy”? i a 
Let us face the facts. 

. About one-third of Hong Kong’s trade 
is with China. In the first’ eleven 
months :of 1950,-about 340 million dol- 
lars in trade went to China and about 
144 million dollars to the United States. 
There aré now about 214 to 3 million 
inhabitants of Hong Kong, as com- 
pared with 600,000 in 1945. If that. 
crowded little island, an outpost of 
democratic civilization, is not permitted . 
to conduct legitimate trade, the conse- 
quent economic collapse and civil strife 


. will make almost certain its conquest 


from within. It is true that the Soviet 
Union -is buying some rubber from the. 
rubber-producing countries, ‘including 
some of the British Commonwealth 
countries. But ‘the United States is 
taking eight times as much of the total 
world rubber production as Russia, and 
ten times what China purchased last 
year. l 
Again I say, let us face the facts. 
Britain and America are not at war 


with China or with tħe Soviet Union. 


Our policy is to avoid war with them. 
That is ‘what our political leaders are 
constantly telling us and the rest of the 
world. We must assume that they are 
telling the truth. It is true that a 
few noisy fanatics, possibly some stock 
speculators who are worried about a . 
“peace: scare,” and some strangely per- ` 
verse folks with the gruesome faith that 
the atom bomb will solve the major 
problems of a turbulent world, actually 
think that a third world war is immti- 
nent and inevitable, and even desirable. 
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But the American people do not want 
another world war, and they do want 
_ their government to avoid such a war. 

An economic blockade of China would 


be a major act of war, an act which 


would assume that war with China—a 
world war—had begun. Our British 
partner does not believe that such a 
blockade could be effective, and it would 
of course create more difficulties than it 
would solve. Would such a blockade 
try to prevent Indian cotton and Pakis- 
tan jute and Indonesian rubber from 
getting to China’s ports? Would we 
sink Indian ships carrying goods and 
materials? Would such a blockade 


make China more, or less, dependent 


upon Soviet aid and support? 

One of the hardest tasks of states- 
manship is to keep local-wars from be- 
coming major conflicts—to end local 
. wars, not extend them. That is what 
all the free peoples, including the Ameri- 
can people, -desperately want. But we 
Americans must make our actions fit 
our words, or the voice of America will 
be a monumental sham, | 

Whatever we' do, let us stop talking 
nonsense about Britain’s “trading with 
the enemy,” and let us try to use some 
of the common sense which we are so 
sure we- possess. 


“ APPEASEMENT” OF CHINA 


Our propagandists for a third world 
war and many self-deluded perfection- 
ists are denouncing Britain’s so-called 
“appeasement” of China, particularly 
because Britain has recognized the Com- 
munist Chinese Government and has 
supported the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations. 
say, let us face the facts, painful though 
they be. The fact is, much as we and 
Britain dislike it, that the Communist 
Chinese Government is in control, as 
far as any Chinese Government ever has 


been, of the mainland of China. The. 


United States recognizes, as Britain 


Again I 
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recognizes, the government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics; of Poland; 
of other Soviet satellite countries; of 
Yugoslavia, which boasts that its Com- 
munism is purer than the Soviet brand; 
of Spain; of Argentina; and other gov- 
ernments with an unpleasant odor. Why 
not the government of China? Diplo- 
matic recognition, as our British friends 
point out, does not mean approval, but 
simply means the recognition of a fact 
—even an unpleasant fact. 

The U.S.S.R. and her satellites, and 
some other nations we do not like or 
admire, are members of the United Na- 
tions, which is a world organization, em- 
bracing all kinds of nations, and not a 
defensive alliance such as the Atlantic 
Pact. If the U.S.S.R. and her satellites 
are members of the United Nations, why 
not Communist China? 

Our British partner has no illusions 
about the Communists in China nor 
any hope that tomorrow, or next week, 
or next month, Communist China will 
become a democracy or will sever her 


. present ties with the Soviet Union. But 


the British do believe—and I submit 
that we Americans should also believe— 


that in the long run there is a chance 


that China will become less dependent 
on the U.S.S.R., and that her national 
interests in the future, as in the past, 
will keep her from becoming a. vast 
Soviet satellite without a life of her 
own—another Soviet slave state. Hard 
as it may be, we should try to take the 
long view ‘and not resort or succumb to 
the slogans and catch phrases of our 
propagandists for World War III. 


“DRAGGING THEIR FEET” 


But the most unscrupulous and mali- 
cious accusation by these propagandists 
is that the British are “dragging their 


feet.” . 


Again I say, let us face the facts. 
In proportion to her population—one- 
third of ours—Britain has today as 
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many men in her armed forces combat- 
ing or restraining Communist aggres- 
sion as has the United States. Her 
forces are fighting or are on guard at 
nineteen key points throughout the 
world. Anthony Eden has pointed out 
in the April issue of Foreign Afairs that 
“these British forces are stretched in 
relation’ to the availability of trained 
men -and modern arms more tautly than 
those of any other country, ally or 
enemy.” 
Malaya for two years before the Com- 
munist- aggression in Korea last June. 


Britain has had universal military 


training, for men aged 18 to 26, since 
1947. We are still talking about it. 
The British people, for more than ten 
years, have voluntarily submitted to a 
rationing system, in some respects se- 
“verer today than ever before, unknown 
and ‘perhaps even unbearable in this 
country. And why? 
awful damage. of war, to enable their 
country to pay its own way, to meet its 
obligations, and to play its part in the 
defense of the freedom of mankind. 
One egg and 8 pence worth of meat a 
week! ' 

Who are “dragging their feet”? 

The results of this self-restraint and 
self-sacrifice on the part of the British 
people should be reassuring to their 
friends and astounding to future his- 
torians. Our partner has achieved sol- 
vency, at least for the moment. She 
has raised her industrial production 50 
per cent and her exports 70 per. cent 
above the prewar level. Proportion- 
ately, she’ is doing-at least as much as 
America in meeting the menace of 
Soviet Communism.’ 

Nor is this the whole ses It is 
much easier for a rich man’to contribute 
15 per cent of his income to worthy 
causes than it is for a man of modest 
means. In the one case there may be 
the. sacrifice of some luxuries; in the 
other, of bare necessities. The true test 


The British were fighting m 


To repair the . 
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is how much a man is doing as com- 
pared with what he can do. 

Who. are “dragging their feet”? 

- You cannot expect a Republican like 
me to sing hosannas to the British La- 


bor party. Many of us Americans have 


grave doubts about the doctor’s pre- 
scription now being administered to the 
British people, but I have not the slight- 
est doubt that they will survive both 
the malady and the remedy. Moreover, 
we must admit, again in the spirit of 
fair play, that many of the measures 
adopted by the British Labor govern- 
ment during the past six years would 
have been adopted in substance by the 
Conservatives also. And as regards the 
main problems of foreign policy, the 
British people are united. As Winston 
Churchill remarked in the House of 
Commons on the eve of Prime Minister 
Attlee’s recent visit to America: “Here 
in Britain, and I doubt not throughout 
the British Empire and Commonwealth 
of Nations, we always follow a very 
simple rule which has helped us in 
maintaining the safety of this country— 
the worse things get the more we stand 
together.” 

Armament is not enough to save the 
world. ‘That is one of the chief lessons 
from Asia. Our British partner knows 
that, and despite all the sacrifices and 
hardships. of her people, Great Britain 


_and.the other members of the Common- 


wealth are already making, under the’ 
Colombo plan, the most constructive 
and statesmanlike effort of our genera- 


‘tion to preserve and develop the demo- 


cratic way of life in Asia. 


THE Cotomso PLAN 


The Colombo plan is a comprehensive 
six-year program for economic dévelop- 
ment in.southern and southeastern Asia 
which was drawn. up by seven nations 
of the Commonwealth—Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, India, 
and Pakistan. The plan was first pro- 
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posed in January 1950, and after sev- 
eral meetings it was announced last No- 
vember. It covers an area of 570 mil- 


- lion people—one-quarter of the world’s 


population. Its aim is to put 13 million 
more acres under cultivation and 13 
million acres under irrigation; to in- 
crease grain production by 10 per cent 
and electricity: generating capacity by 
67 per cent. 

The total six-year cost is estimated 
at about $5,500,000,000, of which 
$2,200,000,000 will be raised within the 
Commonwealth «countries: in Asia, ex- 
clusive of their sterling balances, and 
$3,300,000,000 will be raised by ex- 
ternal financial aid, including sterling 
releases and outright gifts. Britain has 
already pledged 840 million dollars, in- 
cluding sterling releases of nearly 700 
million dollars, and will probably make 
an outright gift in the near future of 


| -150 million dollars. 


A central agency known as the Coun- 
cil for Technical Cooperation has al- 
ready begun operations at its head- 
quarters in Colombo, Ceylon. Repre- 


_ sentatives from other Asiatic countries 


= for such a great undertaking. 


such as Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, 


and. Indochina are working in close co- 
operation with the Commonwealth coun- 
tries. 

What have we done? We are ap- 
propriating, about 35 million dollars for 
our Point Four program. 

Who are “dragging their feet”? 

We could participate in the Colombo 
plan on a bilateral or a multilateral 
basis and contribute the balance neces- 
sary to achieve its goal. Or we could, 
in a spirit of partnership with the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, work out some 
feasible plan for dovetailing a greatly 
expanded Point Four program with the 
Colombo plan. What the American 
people must realize is the urgent’ need 
The 
problems of Asia cannot be solved by 
radio broadcasts, by dropping -atomic 
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bombs, or by letting hundreds of thou- 


sands of people starve to death because 


American politicians are piqued by the 


‘failuré of Indian politicians to agree at 


all times as to the best methods of pre- 
serving a free and democratic world. 
The magnificent American effort under 
the Marshall plan helped tō save Eu- 
rope from Communism and helped to 
restore her war-damaged economy. In 
Asia, the Anglo-American partnership 
must work literally “from the ground 
up” to prevent hundreds of millions of 
human beings from sinking even lower 
in the scale of living and becoming a 
prey to Communist propaganda. Our 
British partner and her sister nations in 
the Commonwealth are leading the way 
to meet the most pressing problems of 
Asia. What will we do? 


“EMANCIPATE A CONTINENT” 


Perhaps we can get a suggestion from 
Thomas Jefferson. You will remember 
that President Monroe wrote to Jeffer- 
son asking his advice about the British 
suggestion for what later became known 
as the Monroe Doctrine. .On October 
23, 1823, the author of the Declaration 
of Independence wrote to Monroe as 
follows: | 


The question presented by the letters 
you have sent me is the most momentous 
which has ever been offered to my con- 
templation since that of Independence. 
.. . One- nation, most of all, could disturb 
us inthis proceeding; she now offers to 
lead, aid and accompany us in it. By ac- 
ceding to her proposition, we... bring 
her mighty weight into the scale of free 
government, and emancipate a continent at 
one stroke, which might otherwise linger 
long in doubt and difficulty... . with her 
on our side we need not fear the whole 
world. 


“Emancipate a continent”! With our 
British partner we did emancipate the 
South American continent from the 
menace of the Holy Alliance. In the 
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last war the Anglo-American partner- 


ship emancipated the continent of Eu-. 


Tope. Together America and Britain, 
in these next few years, cari emancipate 
the continent of Asia, including per- 
haps even China. 

The skeptics and scoffers will again 
talk about “rat holes.” But they are 
not the kind of people who will save 
their own country or the. world from 
disaster. They do not know, or do not 
want to know, the facts of life in the 
year of our Lord 1951. 

What Britain and the other nations 
of the Commonwealth are doing is not 
charity or a mere stopgap measure to 
feed people one year and let them starve 
the next, but a program of self-help 
which, in terms of’ the objects to be 
achieved and the needs which must be 
met, will cost very little. If we are 
willing in one form or another to play 
our part, it will cost us less than one- 
tenth—less than one-twentieth—of what 
we propose to spend on armament ‘dur- 
ing the next two years. Are we willing 
now, as Jefferson: proposed long ago, to 
join our British partner in the emanci- 
pation of a continent? Or shall we 
Americans “drag our feet”? 

We need not only a Voice of America, 
but a voice ¢o America—a voice which 
will tell us that the desperately hungry 
people of the world ‘must have the 
means to earn their daily bread; that 
the starving masses of Asia cannot “eat 
the Constitution”; that noisy boasts of 
American democracy do not satisfy the 


empty bellies of children; that we can- 


not long enjoy. a paradise inside of 
America. with hell outside. 

The task will not be easy. We 
_ Americans will continue to be de- 
nounced as “greedy imperialists.” We 
are finding that criticism a little hard 
to bear, because it is not true, and pos- 
sibly because it was once the favorite 
epithet. of many Americans when: Brit- 
` ain alone was doing the thankless jobs 
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` of the world. At any rate, our British 


friends can assure us that the first hun- 
dred years are the hardest. 


AT THE BEGINNING oF WorLD War II 
When you hear or read any more 


malicious nonsense about the British 


“dragging their feet,’ I suggest that 
you look at the record of yesterday, as 
well as at the facts of today. 

Much as some Americans would like 
to forget it, the record shows that in the 
first two years of the Second World 
War we were a mentally confused and 
spiritually sick people. Our right-wing 


isolationists thought we could do busi- 


ness with Hitler, our left-wing isolation- _ 
ists thought it was an “imperialist war” 
until the Soviet Union was attacked, 
and most Americans hardly knew what 
to think. Even after the invasion of 
the Netherlands and Belgium and the 
slaughter of Rotterdam, even after the 
fall of France, even after the Battle of 
Britain, even while nearly the whole 
European continent writhed under the 
torture of German tyranny, even. while 
the British Commonwealth stood ut- 
terly alone-—even then both the candi- 
dates for the Presidency in the election 
of 1940, despite their obvious sympa- 
thies, deemed it politically necessary to 
assure the people, in the most fervent 
terms, that the United States would not 
enter the war “except in the case of 
attack.” 

„And yet, throughout that dismal pe- 
riod of doubt and delay, the American 
people did slowly but surely come to — 
realize their danger and their need of 
Britain for their very salvation. We 
knew, deep down, that if Britain were 
conquered, the very soul of Western 
civilization would be gone forever. Brit- 
ish courage gave us good cheer and 
strengthened our hearts. Dunkirk, Brit- 
ain’s greatest defeat, helped us on the 


hard road to moral recovery. So did 


the Battle of Britain, her greatest vic- 
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tory. The blitz helped. The fires of 
London rekindled the American con- 
science. * 

Yes, we also did a-magnificent job. 
I simply suggest that we look at both 
the record of yesterday and the facts of 
today, so that we can understand and 
appreciate the kind of partner we shall 
have in the long, hard days ahead. 


A LASTING PARTNERSHIP 
In the future there will be world con- 


ferences, and many of them will fail. | 


‘they will be forgotten. 


iti 


There will be all kinds of international 
formulas, and they will fade away. 
There will be glittering slogans, and 
But if the 
American and the British peoples have 
faith in each other’s purpose, hope in 
each other’s future, and charity toward 


each other’s shortcomings, then, as 


friends, as partners, and as allies, they 
can go forward together into the fu- 
ture, as far as the human eye can see, 
in dignity, in freedom, and, let us hope, 
in peace. 


Lawrence Hunt, LL.D., D.C.L., is a practicing attorney in New York City. He is a 
` member of the New York State and American Bar Associations and of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, and is the author of a book and articles on international 


affairs, particularly Anglo-American relations. 


Inter-American Solidarity and the Asian Crisis 


By James S. Carson 


UT..of the chaos in world condi- 


tions which has prevailed since 
‘ the end of the shooting in World War 
II, there. is ‘slowly. taking form some 
shape of a line-up. It consists in a 
well-defined grouping of nations. The 
largest of these groups, measured in 
numbers of human beings, is that headed 
‘by the Soviet Union, whose central au- 
thority is the Kremlin. Included in the 
800,000,000 inhabitants in this group 
of countries are the Soviet Union, China, 
-= Mongolia, North Korea, Viet-Nam, 
Tibet, Rumania, Poland, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Eastern Germany. If signs are signifi- 
cant, Burma and possibly: other terri- 
tory may be added to the Asian group 
before the year is out. 

A sécond grouping in this new world 
setup consists of that remarkable insti- 
tution known as the Commonwealth of 
Nations, a strictly voluntary union, un- 
policed and uncoerced, but mighty in 
its singleness of purpose to preserve and 
further democracy. This unbound but 
cohesive group consists of what was 
once the British Empire: the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Union of South Africa, Ceylon, 
Pakistan, and India. This last-named 
country, which declares that she recog- 
nizes King George as a symbol of the 
free association of the independent 
member nations of the Commonwealth, 
may one day be a rival of China for the 


position Japan occupied in Asia before 


World War IT. 


a loose. association of Moslem states 
without real authority or international 
existence, but possessing a great moral 
influence over vast populations in. Asia 
and Africa, and also huge manpower, 
material resources, and political po- 
tentialities. 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
I wish now to discuss a fourth group, 


_the American states of the Western 
Hemisphere, often referred to as the . 


materials. 


A third group, the Arab League, 


which is not so cohesive as the first or 
the second, may be an important factor 
in the final settlement of world unrest 
because its tie is one of religious faith— 
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Pan American Union, now known offi- 
cially as the Organization of American 
States, which, if it avoids the mistakes 
of the past, should be the most impor- 
tant group.to shape that final world 
peace which some day must come: This 
calls for unity of ideologies and hemi- 
spheric self-sufficiency through economic 
integration. A belief in democracy pre- 
vails in all of the twenty-one republics 
of the Western Hemisphere; but in- . 
ter-American economic integration has 
hardly begun, though it has been 
charted many times during the past 
decade and repeatedly advocated in 
countless addresses. 

The time has come when the United 
States of America must recognize that 
the republics of the South are not to be 
considered merely. as suppliers of raw 
Today they need our goods 
rather than our dollars, and that con- 
fronts us of the North with the new and 
complicated problem of the distribution 
of our exports. I should like to expand 
on this after touching on a few of the 
ideological aspects of the West’s rela- 
tionship to China, becatise two Latin 


- American nations, Mexico and Brazil, 


+ . . \ è 
contain an immense variety of strategic 
materials used in the democratic world’s 
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rearmament program. Mexico, our near- 
est southern neighbor, is now supplying 
us with 38 per cent of our zinc imports 
and 40 per cent of our lead. Also, some 
66 per cent of our imports of mercury, 
cadmium, and graphite, and about one- 
half of the antimony we purchase 
abroad, come from the land just south 
of the Rio Grande. 

From both the ideological and eco- 
. nomic viewpoints, the crisis in Asia has 
intensified, sharpened, and made more 
difficult of solution the problem of effec- 
tive co-operation of the Americas in the 
present world situation. As a result of 
the Panama, Havana, and Rio de Ja- 


neiro meetings, a course of action has. 
been charted, but subsequent events 


have slowed up much of the’ procedure 
recommended. Western Hemisphere 
solidarity is essential to Success in the 
struggle for freedom, but lessons from 
the day-to-day happenings in the Far 
East must be recognized and evaluated 
-if inter-American solidarity is: to play 
the part it should in promoting the 
broad cause of democracy as opposed 
to totalitarianism and dominance of the 
centralized power of the state. 


. CHINA’S REACTION 


Recent radio broadcasts from Peiping 
. and the testimony of travelers who have 


returned from that area inform us that ` 


the Chinese Reds are concerned and en- 
raged over the voting records of the 
representatives of the Latin American 
republics to the United Nations on the 
question of aggression in Korea. They 
attribute the unanimity with which 
those delegations have voted to what 
these Reds characterize as the condi- 
tions of slavery ‘and servitude. existing 
in the Spanish and Portuguese speaking 
republics of the South due to the domi- 
nance of the United States of America 
over them. Such abysmal ignorance is 
disquieting to those of us who believe 
the world struggle is one between ide- 
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ologies and that a lasting peace depends 
as much on a spread of understanding 
as on a military victory. Until the Far 
East, and- particularly China, under- 
stands the voluntary nature of such 
agreements as the Western Hemisphere 
Défense Pact, a real peace seems dis- 
tant. At the same timé, it is pointed 
out that we of the Americas ignorantly 
assume that our good intentions are 
understood by the Chinese, who say we 
have intruded in a family feud centuries 
old. 

The Russians make the most of all 
this. They point to the massacre of 
Chinese in the Torreon district and 


. other areas of northern Mexico some 


years ago, to the discrimination against 
Chinese in many of the west coast re- 
publics of South America, and. particu- 
larly to the present-day treatment of 
Chinese students here in the United 
States, as evidence of the imperialistic 
designs of this country and the alleged 
abject obedience of what they: are 
pleased to call its vassals to the South. 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN ÙU. S. 


Because of the war in Korea the po- 
sition of the approximately 3,500 Chi- 
nese students now in the United States 
is difficult, but our handling of the situa- 
tion has played into the hands of our 
Communist detractors. The war in 
China has cut off remittances from home 
for these students, most of whom are 
doing graduate work in our universities. 
They remain here on temporary per- 
mits which require that they stay -in 
school, pay their bills, maintain a 
proper scholastic record, and go home 
when they have finished their courses. 
Graduation is just ahead for many of 
them. The financial troubles of some 


“of them have been helped by the uni- , 


versities themselves or by private or 
public organizations, but others have 
had to get jobs to live. ` These latter 
have run afoul of the Justice Depart- 
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ment of the Federal Government of the ` 


United States.. Although a law was 
passed nearly a year ago to meet this 
complication, it has never been put into 
effect. At present, those students who 
have. had to leave school or. take a job 
- may be served with a warrant of arrest, 
forced to return to a campus, or even 
deported. Letters to China from some 
of these disgruntled students have- been 
used by the Communists to charge in- 
sincerity and hypocrisy on the part of 
the Western peoples in their protesta- 
tion of friendship ‘for the Chinese 
‘ people. 

Perhaps the reason for nonenforce- 
ment of the law passed last summer is 
_the fear on the part of the Immigration 
and Naturalization. Service that it might 
be charged with softness towards Com- 
munists because some of these students 
have joined organizations whose pür- 
poses have been branded by the Office 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States as subversive. These organiza- 
tions are the Scientific Workers Associa- 
tion of Engineers and Chemistry and the 
' Chinese Students Christian Organiza- 
~ tion. 
some infiltration in these two bodies by 
the followers of Communism, but to 
indict all Chinese students in the 
United States because of a few will not 
help the cause of the West in China. 
Washington has hesitated for almost a 


year to enforce a law that would enable 


these Chinese students -to earn a living 
here and prevent the consequences to 


them of returning to a country run by - 


- Communists. 

There is a bitter bit of irony and per- 
haps a lesson for the West in our treat- 
ment of Chinese students. A little more 
than a half-century ago we won the 
friendship and the admiration of the 
Chinese by turning over our share of 
the indemnities exacted after the Boxer 
Revolution of 1898 to a scholarship 
fund for the education of Chinese in 


It is known that there has been. 
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Western schools. Thousands took ad- 
vantage of it. Many of these or their 
offspring now seem to have turned 
against us. Today. we are faced with 
another dilemma. “The State Depart- 
ment tells us that no Chinese student 


.who wishes to remain here will be 


forced to go back to Communist China. 
Other federal officials seem to believe 
that since some’ of these students may 
be subversive, perhaps in the present 
atmosphere of suspicion and investiga- 
tion it would be better to get rid of all 
of them. Those who know say 90 per 
cent of these students do not wish to go 
back.. It would seem to be common 
sense not to send back our friends whom ` 
we have trained in our universities, and 
worse than foolish to send back our 
enemies. 

No wonder many Chinese do not un- 
derstand the West. On the one hand 
we freeze the funds of many Chinese . 
educational and health institutions 
founded and maintained by American - 
philanthropy, thus impeding the inflow 
of books and journals, while on the 
other hand -we spend large sums for 
radio broadcasts to enlighten the Chi- 
nese on real conditions in the western ` 
democracies. Understanding cannot be 
spread by such confusion. 


Economic ASPECTS 


In its economic aspects the problems 
of unified effort on the part of the three 
Americas in the present crisis are much 
more difficult than those posed by the 
ideological aspects. . At the recent 
Santiago: meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, 
delegates from the Soviet countries kept 
hammering away on the charge that the 
United States rearmament program has 
been blocking the economic develop- 
ment of the Latin American countries. 
The Polish delegate suggested that the 
Soviet countries could supply the south- 
ern republics with goods they could not 
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get from the United States or western 
Europe. This opened up a completely 
new problem in the question of inter- 
American solidarity; namely, the policy 
governing exports on the part of’ the 
northern republic in exchange for ur- 
gently needed strategic raw materials 
from the South. : 

“The United States of North America 
is endeavoring to convert your countries 
into arsenals of destructive war,” said 
the Soviet orator, addressing the dele- 
gates from the Latin American coun- 
tries at Santiago; but Dr. Gilbert Loyo 
of Mexico denied that the rearmament 
program of the West is responsible for 
difficulties of underdeveloped countries. 
This speaker insisted, however, .that 
their economic betterment must be in- 
creased at a greater rate than that of 
the “developed” countries, with which 
the meeting seemed to be in general 
agreement. That centered the problem 
again on the question of the supply of 
materials and equipment as an exchange 
for the strategic materials which the 
northern republic must get from the 
countries south of the Rio Grande. 

At about this same time, at a meeting 
in Geneva, the position of western Eu- 
rope in the coming struggle for raw ma- 
terials was shown to be much stronger 
than some statesmen seem to think. 
The Europeans are irked by the impli- 
cation of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration that the United States of 
America will parcel out the world’s 
scarce goods according to its own cri- 
teria. Some economists in Europe say 
the United States is not warranted in 
assuming the role of rich uncle. They 
maintain that unavailability of indus- 
trial products for export from the 
United States would put Western Ger- 
many and Italy, whose industrial plant 
is unlikely to be used fully either for 
armaments-.or for the domestic market, 
in a stronger position to bargain for the 
raw materials of Latin America. These 


‘artificially boosted prices. 
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two countries would be able to deliver 
goods to the southern countries which 
the United States could not. 

Thus the crisis in Asia has posed for 
the northern republic an entirely new 
situation in inter-American trade. There 
are a number of factors likely to force 


.the United States agencies to pay more 


attention to European views and desires 
concerning the use of Latin American 
resources than seems so far to have been 
done in Washington. 


THe Raw MATERIALS POSITION 


Perhaps the gravest of the many eco- 
nomic problems facing the democratic 
world today is the raw materials posi- 
tion. Abnormal purchasing for defense — 
programs, stockpiling, and in some cases 
speculation have created shortages and 
These con- 
ditions are not the result of restricted 
production. Malaya produced 3,000 
tons of tin in 1945; last year it pro- 
duced 57,000 tons, which was 32 per 
cent above the 1938 level. Rubber in 
the same area increased from 404,000 
tons in 1946 to 705,000 tons in 1950, 
which was double the 1938 output. 

International Commodity Committees 
composed of French, British, and United 
States representatives are now meeting 
in Washington in an attempt to solve. 
the problem of present raw material 
shortages. Six committees have been 
formed. The first,-having to do with 
copper, lead, and zinc, has been at work 
for some time. There are others on 
sulphur, cotton, wool, tungsten, manga- 
nese, nickel, and cobalt. These will 
clear through a central group, the In- 
ternational Materials Conference. Since 


: each commodity committee works inde- 


pendently, progress towards a general 
agreement must of necessity be slow. 
What are some of the facts about 
these basic strategic materials which the 
world must stockpile to prevent or meet 
a new world war? In the inter-Ameri- 
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can field the Latin American. countries 
supply the United States with 40° per 
cent of imports of vitally necessary 
strategic materials. Latin America has 
vast quantities of mineral and agricul- 
tural resources which have barely been 
touched. The United States must now 
compete with other nations for raw ma- 
terials there in two ways—by- buying 
them with goods, equipment, and .ma- 
chinery, and by investing capital to de- 
velop what yet lies in the ground in the 
South. We may do a much better job 
of development than of ‘exchange of 
goods for raw materials. Huge sums 
aré being spent to increase production 
of iron ore, manganese, sulphur, copper, 
nickel, and abaca and like cordage 
fibers. l 
Some facts about Brazil as a source 
of supplies are interesting. It is esti- 
mated that Brazil has about 75 million 
tons of manganese ore. About $2 mil- 
lion worth a year is now being shipped 
to the United States from developed ore 
beds: Brazil ships yearly to the United 
States about $1.5: million worth each of 
mica and of quartz. Great reserves of 
nickel, tungsten, bauxite, and tantalite 
can be developed. These with indus- 
trial diamonds ($650,000 worth last 
year) indicate Brazil’s potentialities. 


QUESTION OF EXPORTS 


The big lesson which this Asian crisis 
has sharply focused for us is that we of 
the republic of the North may be pain- 
fully pinched not only by the shortages 
of -materials and -equipment here. at 
home, but also by the big exports we 
must make to get the raw materials 
we must have. Essential needs abroad 


must be met even if it hurts at home. 


Because of all this, American manufac- 
turers swamped by domestic demands 
cannot, as they have sometimes done in 
the past, forget the foreign markets. 
Enlightened selfishness will cause us to 
share with the South such essentials as 
machinery, textiles, basic chemicals, and 
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steel products. - Washington will have to ` 
determine the priorities involved in the 
shipments of the exports. 
fewer sheets and shirts for us in the 
United States, it may be due in part to 
a need for cotton or yarn in- Chile, for. 
example, which they in.the southern re- 
public pay for in part with the copper 
we must import. 

The whole situation is on a hard bar- 
gaining basis. Heavy demand for raw 
materials puts the producing countries 
in a strong trading position. This even- 
tually will also control prices for both 
the seller and the buyer. If the price 
of copper, for example, is controlled, so 
too must be the prices of the goods and 
equipment with which the copper is 
bought. 

The United States is not self-suffi- 
cient; we lack tin. and native rubber 
and a number of other essential prod- 
ucts, both mineral and - agricultural. 
The Western Hemisphere can be made 
wholly self-sufficient if we have eco- 
nomic integration. The most pointed — 
lesson from the present crisis in Asia is 
the urgency of the need for such inte- 
gration. If the war in Korea should 
spread. to become a world conflagration, 
we would need in largely increased vol- 
ume the tin of Bolivia, the copper of 
Chile, the mercury, lead, zinc, and 
antimony of Mexico, the vanadium of 
Peru, the natural. rubber of Brazil, the 
quinine -base cinchona of Guatemala, 
and scores of other products not avail- 


able in sufficient quantities in the United 


States. - More than 35 per cent of our 
imports now come from Latin America. 
Besides the minerals mentioned, we buy. 
from the other Americas 90 per cent of 
our coffee, 86 per cent of our cane 
sugar, 61 per cent of our imported oil, 
and 46 per cent of the wool we buy 
abroad. In payment, 44 per cent of our 
exports of automobiles and trucks, 40 
per cent of our textiles, -38 per cent of 
our chemicals, 30 per cent of our ma- 
chinery, and 30 per cent of our steel 


If there-are 
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and iron products shipments abroad go 
to’ the southern countries.. Self-preser- 
vation calls for a declaration of eco- 
nomic interdependence. 

In World War II we paid a fantasti- 
cally exaggerated price for an ineffec- 
tive rubber production program in the 
Amazon Basin. Our hastily stepped-up 
procedure for increased production of 
many other commodities was equally 
wasteful. Dollars poured into the south- 
ern republics in a torrent, growing from 
$1,100 million in 1939 to $4,200 million 
in 1946; but in the end it proved to be 
false gold for the southern sellers. -They 
could not buy with the dollars during 
the war, because of United States con- 
trols. 


power of the dollar skidded, and to a 
degree the suppliers from the South 
"were left holding. the bag. -That was 
bad economics all around. 


COMPETITION FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


In 1945 the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board of the United States listed 
51 minerals on its strategic and critical 
list. A number of the most important 
of these must come from Latin America. 
The United States has no control over 
what other nations may do in the pur- 
chase and sale of these metals.’ Its do- 
mestic mines are able to supply only a 
part needed for the increased industrial 
activity and the armament program. 
The price-freeze edict of Washington 
on January 26 has been effective in the 
domestic market only. This puts the 
rest of the world on notice that United 
States companies may not buy at prices 
above the levels established. Overseas 
interests, by bidding slightly above the 
ceiling level, can buy Latin American 
copper, lead, and zinc, for example. 


When the war was over and- 
price controls went off, the purchasing- 
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Washington is sounding out several gov- 
ernments concerning joint action with 
respect to increasing production and 
making available materials in short sup- 


_ ply in order to assure their most eff- 


cient use in the general defense pro- 
gram, but the plan is not working yet. 
Not so long ago the United Kingdom 
purchased large quantities of lead from 
Mexico at 19. cents‘a pound.. At pres- 
ent the world market is from 2 to 3 
cents above the United States domestic 
ceiling. Last year we imported 530,000 
tons of lead and used 1,350,000 tons. 
Much of our lead and zinc, the world 
price of which is 10 cents a pound 
higher than the United States domestic 
level, comes from Mexico. Foreign cop- 
per ores and concentrates formerly com- 
ing here from Latin America are going 
elsewhere to the extent of about 6,000 
tons monthly. Many other illustrations 
could be cited. The purpose of men- 
tioning copper, lead, zinc, and other 
commodities is to show how happenings 
in Asia are complicating our inter- 
‘American economic problems. ` 


Our AIM - 


In a recent press dispatch General 
Douglas MacArthur is quoted as saying 
that Communist aggressors in Korea 
must be halted lest victories by them 
there be used as springboards to attack 
other parts of the world.. Asia is the 
gateway to their plans, he said. They 
selze power as a step to more power, 
without the slightest regard for geo- 
graphical or political boundaries. ‘Their 
ambition is insatiable. We must meet: 
and retard that first step in Korea, says 
MacArthur. One important way for us 
of the West to strengthen our stand for 
freedom is through inter-American eco- 
nomic integration. . 


James S. Carson, New York City, is vice chairman of the board of the Colonial Trust 
Company and a director of the American and Foreign Power Company and its affiliates 


and of numerous other corporations. 
and has written extensively. 


He is especially interested in Latin American affairs; 


Asian Mentality and United States Foreign Policy 


By F. S. C. NorrHrop ? 


| NY American who arrived in Paki- 
stan or India last October un- 
derwent a severe shock.. Newspapers, 
whether Moslem or Indian, whether 
` British- or Indian-owned, in both their 
reports and_ their editorials described 
the Korean war as a greedy struggle be- 
tween the two major powers of the 
world, in which struggle the interests of 
Asians were largely overlooked, and 
with respect to which the United States 
was, if anything, slightly. the worse of 
the two disturbers of the peace. There 
was little to choose between the atti- 
tudes of. the British-owned Statesman 
and the Indian-owned Hindustan Times 
_ or Times of India. Wad Premier Stalin 
himself selected the headlines and writ- 
‘ten the editorials, they could hardly 
have been more ‘to Moscow’s liking. 
The fact that they were written .with 
apparent objectivity, not taking sides, 
made the effect all the more telling. 


INDIAN EFFORTS TO [INTERPRET 
U. S. Astan Poticy 


The Communist invasion of Tibet al; 
tered this appraisal momentarily. The 
morning after the invasion was an- 
nounced officially by Peiping, the Hin- 
dustan Times, with which Devadas 
Gandhi, Mahatma Gandhi’s son, is as- 
sociated, and which is usually a reliable 
clue to the opinion of at least one por- 
tion of Prime Minister Nehru’s gov- 
ernment, raised editorially the question 
whether India should not change its 
policy in the United Nations of urging 
the admission of Communist China. 
The newspaper even prepared for a re- 

1The author is gratefully indebted to the 


Wenner-Gren Foundation for the research 
grant which made this paper possible. 
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education of the Indian people with re- 
spect to the United States by running 
that same morning, opposite its’ edi- 
torial page, an article “from a corre- 


‘spondent in London” describing how 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
worked for the independence of India 


and urged his friend, Prime Minister. 


Winston Churchill, to grant it. 

This change of attitude with respect 
to the role of the United States in the 
world was, however, of very short dura- 
tion. By December the newspapers 
owned by Indians were back on the old 
theme, again suggesting that the United 
States was aggressively militaristic and 
imperialistic, insane because of its own 
power, a threat along with Soviet Rus- 
sia to the peace of the world. Follow- 
ing the Tibetan invasion only the Brit- 
ish-owned Sfatesman, among the major 


_newspapers of India, underwent a last- 
ing change of mind, persistently por- ` 


traying the Koredn-affair as an off- 
cially authorized police action ef the 
United Nations necessary to stop ag- 
gression, to which the United States is 
making the major contribution. When, 
however, the latter attitude toward the 
United Nations and the United States 


was urged upon the Indian Government 


by certain members of India’s Parlia- 
ment in a debate upon foreign policy, it 


was met with sarcasm by India’s Prime 


Minister, | 
Nor has this response been restricted 
merely to the official governmental po- 
sition and to most of the press. In a 
small community of tea pickers far from 
any city on the slopes of the Himalayas 
in Northern Bengal, a humble lower 
caste Hindu, who as a. houseboy had 
picked up English, said to me with a 


e 
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rolling of his shoulders as if trying to 
shake off some. pollution, “We here in 
the village do not like this Korean War.” 
His intonation was clearly one which 
. had within it the query: “Why are you 
doing it?” Upon another occasion he 
asked, “When is everyone here in India 
going to be able to read and write and 
have an education as in America?” 
. There is admiration for America in 
India, even though at the moment it 
does not extend to our foreign policy. 

This shows perhaps most pointedly in 
those Indian leaders in strongest -oppo- 
sition to Prime Minister Nehru—people 
like Acharya Kripalani within the Con- 
gress party and Ashoka Mehta and Jai 
Prakash Narayan of the Socialist party. 
The latter in particular have none of the 
Prime Minister’s wishful thinking about 
Communists. 
doctrine technically, its strong points 
and its errors. Hence by intellectual 
and moral conviction its way is not 
theirs. Also they have passed through 
the experience of trying to co-operate 
= with Communists in a common program 
against what -both oppose, only to find 
the common trust betrayed. As one 
provincial leader of the Socialist party 
said, “We found that they want not suc- 
cess for a common venture but chaos.” 
Even so, all these men in opposition to 
Prime Minister Nehru are for a foreign 
policy of neutrality. While unequivo- 
cally opposed to Communism, they hesi- 
tate to join with the United States in a 
United Nations program of collective 
security backed with the police force 
necessary to make it effective. 


ATTITUDES OF OTHER ASIANS TOWARD 
U. S. Portey 


Other peoples in South Asia and the 
_ Middle East hold a similar position. 
Siam provides the only exception. Not- 
withstanding the dangerous impasse be- 
tween Pakistan and India over Kashmir, 


there was no differerice last October in - 


” 


They know Communist . 
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attitude toward the United States be- 
tween Pakistan’s Civil and Military 
Gazette and the newspapers in India. 
Trustworthy reports from Moslem In- 
donesia tell of a similar attitude. Even 
as far west in the Moslem world as 
Cairo, Prime Minister Nehru, upon his 
stop there en route home from the Lon- 
don Commonwealth Ministers’ Confer- 
ence, received an ovation and was hailed 
as a great world leader. Coming im- 
mediately after the failure of Moslem 
and Hindu to find a common domestic 
policy in India, notwithstanding cen- 
turies of social life together, this agree- 
ment of Moslem and Hindu on foreign — 
policy is all the more remarkable. 


“Factors IN NATURE oF Man Not 
TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT” 


Clearly, something is present in the 
Middle East and South East Asia which 
we must understand and take into ac-- 
count if our role in the United Nations ` 
program of collective security is to be 
effective and if the foreign policy of the 
United States is not to defeat its own 
purposes. - 

Why, we. must ask ourselves, is the 
attitude of a large portion of the non- 
Western peoples of the world so much 
what Moscow must want it to be? Or, 


‘to put the matter more specifically, what 


has persuaded the Indian peoples that 
thé United States, instead of being a 
preserver of the peace’ of the world 
through the avoidance of an Asian 
Munich, is a power intoxicated, an eco- 
nomic and militaristic imperialistic na- 
tion, which, to use Prime Minister 
Nehru’s language, has deflected the 
United Nations from its original intent 
as a peace-preserving instrument into a 
war-making machine? 

Cannot the Asian see that if the 
United States really wanted to further 
aggression and imperialism, little and 
far-distant South Korea would hardly 
be the place to begin? Can they not 


` accomplish your purpose?” 
-sponse ‘is important for two reasons. 
`- First, it shows that we have been going 


sstrates: 


understand that, if Korea falls, then 
Indochina, Burma, Siam, the Malay 
Peninsula, Indonesia, and even India 
may well follow i in turn? Having given 
our sons in Korea in order, we have 
supposed, that the Asians and peoples 


everywhere might not be intimidated by . 


outsiders but might instead enjoy the 
right to build their cultural and politi- 
cal institutions in their own way, why 
must we bear the additional agony of 
being branded as imperialistic and ag- 
gressive by the leaders of the very 
Asiatic people our Korean efforts and 
sacrifices are designed to save? 

When.I put the latter question to a 
priest of the important Ramakrishna 
Order in India, he gave the following 
reply: “You say you are in Asia for our 
good. But if you give me what to you 
is food, and to me is a poison, do you 
This re- 


about what we are attempting in a 
way which strikes the Hindu Indian as 
wrong. Second, it shows that our aim, 
which to us seems good for Asia, ap- 
pears to Hindu India as a poison and 
evil: Something in the way we have 


‘handled the North Korean Communist 


invasion of South Korea has. offended 
the Hindu Indian’s criterion of proper 
moral conduct. That this is the case 
the next statement by the priest demon- 
“There are factors in the na- 
ture of man which the action of your 
President Truman has not taken into 
account.” 


HINDU AND ISLAMIC. DIFFERENCES 


At this point a difference ‘between 
the Hindu. Indian attitude toward the 
United States and that of the Islamic 
peoples appears. Whereas with Islam- 


ists one receives the impression that- 


their failure wholeheartedly to take our 
side centers in more purely practical 


political considerations, the Indian re- 


—_- 
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action to our policy cuts deeply into the 
unconscious and the emotional and is 
definitely accompanied by moral indig- 
nation, Or, to put the Indian attitude 
in a more positive way, there is no 
escape from the conclusion that Premier 
Nehru’s stand against support of the 
United States gives expression to some- 
thing deep and satisfying in the moral 
and spiritual consciousness of the In- 
dian people. The Hindus feel that al- 
most for the first time in modern his- 
tory the moral and spiritual riches of 
India: are being orougat to bear in the 
world, ; 


LEGAL METHODS FOR SETTLING 
DISPUTES 


What is this deep-rooted moral value 
in the Hindu outlook which we have 


. failed to take into account in our for- 


eign policy? A clue to it will be gained 
if we turn aside from international poli- 
tics at the national level to the legal 
method for settling disputes in Asian 
communities. .The word Asian rather 
than Hindu is used deliberately, since 
it happens that the criterion of high 
moral ‘and social leadership which ex- 
hibits itself in the settling of domestic 
disputes is, for present purposes, the 
same in a Confucian Chinese society, a 
Buddhist Siamese society, and a Hindu 
Indian community. In short, we are 
confronted here with a moral: factor, 
embodied in century-old practices for 
settling disputes, which is common to. 
any culture which is Confucian, Bud- 
dhist, or Hindu. 


In China 


An experience of my colleague in the . 
Yale Law School, Dr. Francis Liu, will 
guide us to this crucial moral factor. . 
Dr. Liu was trained first in the tradi- 
tional Chinese method for the legal pro- 
fession in his country. Then in the 
second decade. of this century he came 
to the United States where he took a 
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degree in- the Anglo-American type of 
Western law. Afterward he went to 
Berlin where he studied under one of 
the leading students of continental Eu- 
ropean law. Meantime his own country 
had introduced a new constitution and 
legal system based on the Western 
model. ‘Naturally, when he returned to 
China to practice law, he proceeded in 
the Western way. What was his sur- 
prise to find that, notwithstanding his 
location in Shanghai, the most Western- 


ized city in China, he lost all his 


clients.. 

As he put it in his quiet Chinese man- 
ner: “This caused me to reflect.” These 
reflections guided him to the cause and 
the cure. .“I won the confidence of my 
clients,” he said, “when I showed them 
that I was not a lawyer in the Western 
meaning of the word, but was a moral 
man in the Confucian sense of the word 
‘moral,’ ” 

The point is that the vast majority of 
the Chinese people were impregnated 
with Confucian philosophy according to 
which the moral man and social leader 
is always a peacemaker, not a litigation 
maker, and consequently to them the 
Western method of obtaining moral and 
_ social justice by sharpening issues and 
bringing a concrete dispute under ab- 
stract general rules seemed: to be liti- 
gation-making instead of. peace-making 
and hence not to be trusted.. This 
showed itself in Dr. Liu’s practice in 
the following way? After the new cliënt 


has described his case, he followed it“ 


with the question, “To-how much, in 


the light of the facts, do you think I | 


am entitled under the code?” At first 
Dr. Liu took this as a straightforward 
legal question. If he knew the statute 
most likely in question, he gave the an- 
swer; if. not, he looked it up and then 
© gave the answer. What he observed was 
that forthwith the client showed no 
further interest, politely. withdrew, and 
_ often went out and settled the dispute 
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with the other party for less than the 
statute provided. This happened ‘even 
when the code to which appeal was 
made was a pre-Western ancient Chi- 


“nese one. a 


Latef when Dr. Liu looked at the 
client’s initial question from the Cen- 
fucian rather than the Western ethical 


and legal standpoint, he saw that the 


question, instead of being the straight- 
forward legal query it seemed to be, was 
instead a moral examination of the 
lawyer which was going to be meas- 
ured by Confucian rather than Western 
standards. From that time on when the 
inevitable question came, “To how much 
am I entitled under the code?” Dr. Liu 
did not hear it. Instead he countered 
with another question: “Have you got- 
ten together with your adversary?” Im- 
mediately a look of understanding ap- 
peared on the client’s face. Dr. Liu had 
passed the moral examination in the 
Confucian, and, one may add, Asiatic, 
meaning of the word “moral.” He was 
proceeding with his client like a peace- 
maker, not like a litigation maker. 
Clients felt,.“This is a man in whose 
hands one can put one’s difficulties with 
confidence.” Forthwith Dr. Liu kept 
his clients. l 

Dr. Liu informs me that when the 
lawyers of the two parties in a -dispute 
under the classical Chinese procedure 
fail to bring their clients to agreement 
between. themselves either through a 
middle man or directly, and the dispute 
goes to a judge, the judge in turn uses 
the same procedure. He has interest 
neither in evidence nor witnesses, nor in 
statutes nor codes, nor precedents. He 
asks the disputants instead if they have 
gotten together, and when they reply, 
“Yes, many times to no avail,” he an- 
swers, “Then go back and try it again.” 

Even though Confucian society has 
ancient codes, they are regarded. only _ 
as an evil last resort when the regular 
methods fail. In ‘other words, it is im- 


(d 
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moral according to Confucian morality 
to settle disputes by appeal to general 
- rules. Contrast this with the West 


where it is taken for granted that the . 
only fair. and just way to settle a dis-` 


pute is by bringing it under a general 
rule, thereby making all men pea be- 
fore the law. 


In. Buddhist fia Hindu societies 


What is true of Confucian China is 
true also of Buddhist and Hindu so- 
cieties in this matter. Notwithstanding 
the Western type of national law on the 
French model which Siam has adopted, 
one finds that not merely at the village 
‘level where Western: influence has less 
effect, but even at. the top Supreme 
Court level, the Chief Justice, before he 
would open a trial in the Western man- 
ner, would often first attempt to get the 
disputants to leave the court and settle 
their differences between themselves. 


Tre Korean War 


Is not this conception of social leader- 
ship and moral-conduct as peace-making 
without particular regard to specific 
facts or determinate principles precisely 
what Pandit Nehru epitomizes for 
Hindu India in his attitude toward the 
Korean war and the determinate policy 
voted ‘by the legally constituted United 
Nations? And was it not precisely be- 
cause of the awareness of this. inclina- 
tion of the Confucian, the Buddhist, 
and the Hindu to mediate and ¢om- 
promise that Moscow encouraged New 
Delhi to initiate mediation early in the 


. Korean affair in the hope that the. 


United States, goaded by the Mc- 
Carthys and the MacArthurs, and mind- 
ful of Munich, would turn it down and 
thereby establish itself in the Oriental 
mind as an uncompromising dispute-to- 


the-death-maker rather than as a peace- 


maker to be trusted by Asians as a part- 
ner in international affairs? © 
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Was it a mistake then to go into 
Korea? Is the entire Korean action 
and the United Nations’ official policy 
with respect to it a mistake? Or if the 
policy is correct, is the refusal to com- 
promise that policy an error? 

To these questions the answer is un- 
equivocally “No.” Communistic doc- 
tiine and deeds, being what they are, 
the North Korean Communist invasion 
of South Korea if unstopped’ would 
truly have become an Asian. Munich. 
Furthermore Communist ideology which 
affirms that ideals are not merely neu- 
tral and impotent, but morally evil un- 
less they are backed with all the ma- 
terialistic might they can muster, could 
hardly be stopped with words uttered 
by Prime Minister Nehru or the Presi- 
dent of the United States or by a 
mere overwhelming majority vote of the 
United Nations. Police action as well 
as official words has been necessary. 

Furthermore, notwithstanding the in- 
itially demoralizing retreat of the United 
Nations forces from North Korea, the 
Korean policy has achieved a major 
aim. ` When, in Bangkok, I met an 
elder Siamese of Chinese stock who had 
returned the previous day from a meet- 
ing with Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa. 
This Siamese reported it to be Chiang 
Kai-shek’s opinion that the Korean 
police action by the United Nations’ 
troops Had thrown ‘off the whole Com- 
munist timetable for Asia. The en- 
trance of the United Nations troops into 
South Korea forced the Chinese Com- 
munists to move divisions of their army 


. from central and southern China to 


northern China. : Had this move not 
occurred, Chiang Kai-shek affirmed that - 
the Communists would have taken Indo- 
china last fall. Interviews- with Ameri- 
can newspaper men who had spent 
weeks on the spot in Indonesia amply 
confirm this judgment. 

If our heavy support of the United 
Nations policy in Korea is correct, and 
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if the principles defining that policy 
should not be compromised, is there 
anything else we could have done or can 
now do to win rather than- to alienate 
the moral judgment of India and East 
Asia? The answer to this question is 
affirmative and definite. We must do 
what we have done, but in a way that 
takes into-account Asian moral values, 
as well as those of the West and the 
lessons of. Munich. . 

Again and again while pondering this 
problem in India and experiencing the 
negative attitude toward our policy, the 
analogy of the football quarterback 
came back to me. It is as if we called 
the right play, but, because we did not 
accompany it with other plays designed 
to take Asian mentality and moral 
values into account, the play was turned 
against us so far as the support of our 
Asian associates among the free na- 
tions is concerned, 


Drmocracy’s FOREIGN Poricy 
REQUIREMENTS 


Upon first thought it might occur to 
some that such support is not too im- 
portant; that the important thing is 
that the right decision was. made with 


respect to Korea even if our part in. 


making it has been misunderstood in 
Asia. 
might be as far as it goes, overlooks the 
fact that the United States is a democ- 
racy, and that for a democracy there is 
no such thing as a correct foreign policy 
with respect to Asia that does not win 
the spontaneous, heartfelt moral sup- 
port of Asians. If this support is to be 
won the character of Asian moral values 
and attendant Asian methods for han- 
dling disputes must be taken into ac- 


count as well as the lessons of Munich — 


and the materialistic and expansive 
character of Communism. To do this is 
by no means easy. Moreover, a policy 
which accords with Asian mentality and 
values is likely to err in the opposite 


Such a thought, true though it: 
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direction unless European ethical stand- 
ards, the nature of Communism, and 
even other characteristics of the peoples 
east of Suez are considered with equal 
care. an 

Policy makers must remember that in 
addition to Munich and Moscow there 
are also Cairo, Karachi, Jakarta, and 
the entire Moslem world to consider. 
As we have noted, the Arab states have 


-also tended to side with Pandit Nehru 


and Hindu India against us. 


ISLAMIC ATTITUDES 


It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the Arabs side with Pandit Nehru for 
the same reasons which are behind the 
moral indignation of Hindu India. If 
one examines the method of settling 
local disputes in a Moslem village out- . 
side of Cairo, one finds the same type 
of village leaders as in China, Siam, or 
Hindu India, but they proceed in a 
radically different manner. Instead of 
urging the disputants to settle the case 
themselves, the village leader listens to 
the evidence and then himself gives a 
verdict which is final and from which 
there is no appeal. This occurs even in 
Valencia in a water court for settling 
disputes over- irrigation supply, which 
was founded there by the Arabs in the 
tenth century and still operates today. 
It is as if Allah speaks. Justice is sharp, 
definite, and final. 

This means that President Truman’s 
rejection of mediation or compromise 
under Prime Minister Nehru’s initia- 
tion, which placed us in such an un- 
fortunate light as judged by Hindu, 
Buddhist, or Confucian Asian moral 
precepts and mentality, would appear -to 
Islam more like a virtue than an evil. 
For the Islamic world there are definite, 
determinate codes or rules of conduct 
specified by the Prophet or announced 
by his present earthly representatives, 
and good conduct consists in accord- 
ance with them. It does not consist in 
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mediation and compromise and fuzzi- 
ness with respect to facts or principles 
after the peace-making manner of. a 
nontheistic Asian. 

- In this respect Islamic mentality aaa 
values are more in accordance with those 
in the Western legal and moral. tradi- 
tion. Nor is this an accident, for Mo- 
hammedanism is one of the Semitic re- 
ligions of the West and Near East, .of 


which Judaism and Christianity are the - 


other two. l . 


INTUITIVE AND THEISTIC DIFFERENCES 


‘Unless’ the difference in the funda- ` 


mental beliefs and attendant values of 
nations and peoples: rooted in the. the- 
istic religions of the West and those of 


nations and peoples nurtured in the in- 


‘tuitive religions of Asia such as Con- 
fucianism, Hinduism, and Buddhism are 
grasped, the problem of mutual under- 


standing necessary for an effective col- ` 
lective security in international affairs | 


cannot be appreciated. At bottom the 
basic difference is this: According to the 
intuitive philosophy and religion of 
Asia, whether Confucian, Hindu, ` or 
Buddhist, the ultimate factor in man 


and things, which is timeless and hence © 


- such that conduct based upon it will be 
` trustworthy under all circumstances, is 
indeterminate in character; or, to put 
the matter negatively, all determinate 
things are transitory and hence not 
qualified to be made a basis for judg- 
- ment or conduct under any circum- 
stances. Precisely from this belief stems 
the Confucian, Buddhist, and Hindu 
tendency’ to. foster a vague fellow feel- 
ing expressing itself in mediation and 
compromise. and to forego determinate 
legal codes except as a last resort. 

The theist on the other hand, whether 
Hebrew, Christian, or Moslem, tends to 
regard the ultimate and- eternal in hu- 
man nature or things as an ideal deter- 
minate pattern or logos introducing de- 
_ terminate one and perfection into an 


od 
. 
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otherwise chaotic and confused world, 
hence his tendency to regard the moral 
man as the man of determinate prin- 
ciples and to conceive of the correct 
method of settling disputes and render- 
ing justice as the bringing of all men 
and cases under’a determinate code, 
moral principle, or general rule. 

In this. connection it is interésting to 
note that the. Communists, with their 
determinate doctrinaire economic ‘and 
political blueprint for society, belong in 
the theistic Western rather than in the 
intuitive Eastern, tradition. In fact, of 
all the moral and political philosophies 
of the theistic and Western world, Prot- 
estant Anglo-American liberalism with 
its recognition of diverse determinate 
forms of belief as reasonable and its 
doctrine of toleration comes nearer the 
values of Asia than any other. Be- 
cause we have not taken Asian values 
into account in our foreign policy, we 
have failed .fully to capitalize on this 
fact. . There was no word uttered more 
often by India’s: Ambassador to Mos- 
cow, Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, at 
the Indian Philosophical Congress held 
last December at Calcutta, when talk- 
ing either publicly or privately on these 
matters than the word “toleration.” 
Conversely, because Russia has kept 
Asian mentality and values continuously _ 
in mind (notwithstanding the almost 
complete antithesis between her deter- 
minate doctrinaire philosophy and that 
of the traditional Far East), she has 
been able to jockey us into the position 
of appearing to Asians as stubborn, un- 
compromising folk who are warmakers 
rather than preservers of the peace. 

The basic difference in beliefs and 
moral attitudes between theistic cul- 
tures of the Hebrew, Christian, or Mos- 
lem type and the intuitive cultures of 
the Confucian, Buddhist, or Hindu spe- 
cies is important for another reason. It 
explains the fact noted earlier in this 
paper that the Indian failure to go 
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along with the United States has been 
accompanied by moral indignation 
whereas the Islamic attitude is more 
one of a difference of opinion with re- 
spect to practical expediency. That the 
‘latter is the case was illustrated by one 
Moslem who, after defending the Arab 
policy of joining Pandit Nehru’s India 
in an independent line with respect to 
United Nations policy urged and sup- 
ported by the United States, added: 
“But if you think you are ready to 
fight a victorious war now, then go 
ahead with it.” Clearly, this man’s 
attitude toward present United States 
policy is not one of moral indignation. 


WESTERN IMPERIALISM AFFECTS 
- ATTITUDES 


Upon what consideration, then, is the’ 


similarity of attitude toward the United 
States in the Islamic and Indian press 


based? This brings us to a major fac- 


tor motivating Islamic peoples and a 
second important element behind In- 
dia’s attitude. Practically every coun- 
try in the Middle East and Asia, with 
the notable exception of Siam, is emerg- 
ing from imperialistic domination by 
western European powers, during which 
legal forms derived from western Euro- 
pean cultures had been imposed on its 
society. -Any policy therefore -has a 
great appeal if it sets up any or all of 
these countries in international affairs 
as a third force in the world, independ- 


ent of either the Communistic West? 


or the traditional democratic West. 
Furthermore, it is natural for people 
in the Middle East and in Asia, éspe- 


2In world affairs the reference to the de- 
mocracy-communism issue as an East-West 
issue is a misnomer. Communism is a creation 
of a European German, Kar] Marx, and stems 
directly from Hegel and the problems left by 
modern Western thought. Only with respect 
to Europe is it appropriate to refer to Com- 
munism as Eastern, since it has developed and 
-has flourished first in Eastern Europe. 
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cially those like the Pakistanis, the 
Hindus, and the Indonesians who have 
been under the rule of Westerners, to. 


conceive of the West in terms of what 


they have experienced it to be. This 
experience has been that the West has 
always meant imperialism under the 
control of the strongest Western power 
of the moment. When therefore two 
world wars have depleted Great Brit- 
ain’s former strength as the leading 
Western power and the United States 
has become in fact the most powerful 
Western nation, it becomes easy for 
Middle Easterners and Asians to ‘con- 
clude that Western imperialism has 


. merely shifted to the United States the 
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power through which it expresses itself. 

Nor do statements by President Tru- 
man that the United States is in Korea 
merely to prevent aggression and to per- 
mit Asians to run their affairs in their 
own way suffice to alter this judgment. 
The Middle Eastern and Asian peo- 
ples have been accustomed in the past 
to Western imperialistic nations which 
have moral and political arguments con- 
vincing to themselves for maintaining 
Western troops and political administra- 
tors on Middle Eastern or Asiatic soil. 
‘Nor is the Korean affair the first time 
in history that people in Asia have been 
told that both a selfish interest in their 
own future independence and their 
moral obligation require them to side 
with the Asian foreign policy of some 
Western power. 


Political leaders 


Also, again with the exception of 
Siam, there is hardly a present political 
leader in any Islamic or Far Eastern 
country who has not come to power on 
the thesis that the ills of his countty- 
men are largely due to foreign interfer- 
ence and imperialism. This is as true 
of Islamic Pakistan, Egypt, and Indo- 
nesia as it is of predominantly Hindu 
India. In short in these vast areas of 
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the world imperialism i is the politician’ S 
main stock in trade. 
These factors common. to India and 


Islam add up to one thing: a spirit of. 


cultural and political independence— 
one might even call it provincialism— 
dominates this vast area of the world. 
The consequence is that any Westerner 
initiating anything of a political or mili- 
tary nature in this area is suspect. The 
Asians want things from America and 
from the West but they have learned 
from experience that the West ties 
strings to its gifts. 

E 


SUMMARY 


It appears therefore that the negative 
attitude toward American foreign policy 
with respect to Korea which one meets 
from Cairo eastward has its basis in at 
least two factors—one peculiar to the 


cultures of India and those rooted in the . 


intuitive religions and philosophy of the 
Far East, the other common both to 
Islam and to the cultures of India and 
the Far East. The factor ‘peculiar . to 
India, exhibiting itself in the moral in- 
-dignation accompanying India’s nega- 
tive attitude toward the United States, 
seems to have its source in the concept 
of the moral man as a dispute settler by 
mediation rather than by the measure- 
ment: of specific acts against determi- 
nate principles, a moral attitude which 
in turn derives from the belief that the 
timeless, hence dependable’ and divine 
factor in man and things, is indetermi- 
nate in character, not expressible in any 
proposition or code. The factor com- 
mon to Islam and India is less pas- 
sionately moral and more political and 
expedient in character. It is a spirit 
of cultural and political independence, 
which is a reaction from the intimate 
connection of the West with imperial- 


..ism, as experienced during the very re- 


cent past. 
This being the attitude, and these 
being at least some of the reasons for it, 


_ defeat its own purposes in Asia? 
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what are the implications with respect 
to a United States policy which will not. ° 
- This 
is a question taking us beyond the limits 


-of this paper and requiring another OC- 


casion for its answer. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A few observations may, however, be 
briefly noted. So far as the Middle 
East and Asia are. concerned, America 
will do well. to pursue an American 
rather than a European or Western 
policy, giving the clear impression that 
we are not taking over Holland, Britain, 


or France’s role in the tradition of 


Western imperialism but that we are 
pursuing the way of the United States — 
of 1776 and. of the Mexico of 1810. 

When any proposal comes from the 
leaders of any people in the Hindu, 
Confucian, or Buddhist cultural tradi- 
tion, we would do well to keep in mind 
their moral concept of the peacemaker 
as a mediator. We will also do well not 
to allow ourselves to be jockeyed into 
the position of turning the mediation 
down, however justified such conduct 
may seem.as a matter of principle from 
the Western standpoint; instead - the 
proposal should be so handled that the 
other. party .appears as the uncom- 
promising one.. 

In expressing this sensitivity to the 
different moral values and to the inde- 
pendent aspirations of cultures and peo- 
ples other than our own, our leaders 
must: reiterate that our aim is the 
achievement of an international order 
rooted in every culture and ideology of 
the world and that our military and po- 
litical influence will be brought to bear 
in a foreign country only in the name 
of the United Nations when some nation 
has violated the right of some other peo- 
ple to build their social institutions in 
the light of their own traditions and 
values in their own way. This means 
that threats to overthrow a country or 
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to throw one faction of it against an- 


other because we do not like one fac- . 


tion’s ideology must be avoided. United 


Nations and United States military ac- 


tion when necessary to prevent aggres- 
sion from being successful must be 
termed, and kept, a defensive police ac- 
tion, 

Only then can we avoid Asian and 
Islamic suspicion that United States ac- 
tion in the United Nations is a cloak 


for Western imperialism. And, what is. 


more important, only ‘then can the 
mutual respect and confidence between 
the free nations of the world be fostered, 
-which is necessary if an international 
organization is to be achieved for set- 
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tling disputes by legal rather than war- 
ful means, with the police sanctions 
necessary to make it effective. 

One final caution is to be noted. It 
would be an error in the opposite direc- 


tion to take these Asian and Middle 


Eastern attitudes into account in our 
foreign policy to the neglect of the Eu- 
ropean ones, the lessons of Munich, and 


the dangers and errors in Communist 


doctrine and policy. We are confronted 
with a problem, the correct solution of 
which requires attention directed upon 


-a large number of different factors. 


The task is that of determining the 
character of each factor and then of 
formulating a policy in the light of all. 
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How Asians View the United States 


By VERA MicHELES DEAN 


EFORE discussing what the Asians 
think of the United States, we 
must make a few important qualifica- 
tions. First of all, it is extremely dan- 
gerous to-generalize about Asia. It is, 
of course, dangerous to- generalize about 
anything. For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, however, let us not assert that 
all Asians think all this about all that, 
because there is no record of such con- 
sensus available in Asia. 

The Asian nations, now that they are 
emerging from colonial rule by the west- 
ern powers, are becoming profoundly 
differentiated in their attitudes toward 
each other as well as in their attitudes 
toward the rest of the world. It would 
not be surprising if, within the next ten 
or -even ‘fewer years, there should de- 
velop on the Asian continent just as 
many different ideas about policy as we 
find today in Europe or in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Another aspect which we must. bear 
in mind is that we tend to say glibly, 
“Asians think thus and so.’? What do 
we mean? Do we mean that somebody 
took 'a Gallup poll in Asia? We know, 
of course, that public opinion polls are 


not always reliable even in this coun- 


try. But when you try to think of 
something like a poll.in Asia you im- 


mediately see what problems you face. 


The main problem is clear, - About 80 
or 85 per cent of the population in most 


. of the Asian countries are still illiterate. 


And: those illiterate people, obviously, 
do not read the newspapers, they usu- 
ally do not hear the radio, and very 
often they do not know much of what 
is going on not only outside Asia, espe- 
cially in the United States, but even in 
the rest of the Asian continent. That 
must always be borne in mind when we 


ask, “Why do they not make up their 
mind about Korea?. Just now, why do 
they not agree with us on absolutely 
everything?”—as if they all knew all 
the things we have learned over the 
radio and through the press. 

It is, also essential for us not to go 
about asking ourselves, “Why do the 
Indians not love us? Why do the 
Pakistanis not love us?. Will the Chi- 
nese love us if we do thus or so?” 


_ There is no such thing as love among 


nations. The great strength of the 
British in their relations with Asia was 
that they never cared whether the 
Asians loved them or not. If people 
did love them, they welcomed this as a 
fortunate but unexpected dividend’ on 
their military and economic investments. 
But they never expected, nor did they 
pressure people for, love. It would be 
well for us to decide on policy without 
always wondering whether or not peo- 
ple will love us for it. A great power is 
seldom loved. That is an occupational 
hazard of great powers. Perhaps we 
were loved when we were a small help- 
less republic, but now that the United 
States is a great power it may well be 
respected, but it is doubtful that it will 
really be loved. We must make up our 
minds to take the Asians as they are, 
with or without affection on their part. 


EFFECTS OF COLONIAL HISTORY 


No sooner do I warn the reader not 
to generalize than I must defy my own 
warning and say that there is one point . 
of departure we can take in judging . 
Asian opinion. For on that point there 
seems to be what amounts to unanimity 
of opinion in Asia. Most of the Asian 
peoples have one common denominator. 
That is colonial rule by the western 
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powers. To understand Asian opinion 
today, it seems to me essential to keep 
on referring back to the colonial experi- 
ence of the nations of Asia. 
not constantly bear that in mind, then 
. many of the things that are happening 


in Asia will remain completely obscure . 


to us, and we may make some very dan- 
gerous mistakes in policy. There is no 
doubt in my mind, or in the mind of 


anyone who is familiar with Asia, that - 


the day of empire is over. Asia has 
reached the point of no return as far as 
colonialism is concerned. Any effort to 
maintain what is left of colonialism, in 
. a few areas like Indochina or Malaya, is 
merely a rearguard action which may 
go on for some time but which will not 
reverse the general trend. 


Assuming that for Asia the point of 


no return has been reached, it then be- 
comes understandable that the ‘Asians 
resent any great power which attempts 
to preserve the remnants of colonialism 
on the ‘Asian mainland and that they 
distrust any Asian leader who relies 


upon outside powers to retain his rule. 


in any country of Asia. This explains 
the attitude of Asians toward Emperor 
Bao Dai in Indochina, Chiang Kai-shek 
on Formosa, and Syngman Rhee in 
Korea. We could argue all night as to 
whether or’ not these leaders are good 
men; whether or not they are preferable 
from the point of view of our interests to 
the Communist leaders in Asia.. That is 
our business: But’ from the point of 
view of the Asians those leaders, who, 


in order to remain in power, must rely 


upon Britain or the United States, are 
for that very reason distrusted by the 
peoples of Asia. As a matter of fact, 


many Asians say that, had Chiang Kai- 


` shek’ not accepted American ‘aid, he 
probably would still be in China today— 
that probably because we did give him 
so much assistance it was easy for Com- 
munist propaganda to picture him as a 
puppet of the United States. Whether 


If we do . 


‘and rubber. 
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or not this is true, it is a widely preva- 
lent view in Asia. 

Under the impact of the painful 
memory of colonial rule, the Asians feel 
that today the United States is the 
power which seems to be prolonging 
colonial rule. This is a very troubling 
problem for us, and it is a problem we 
must somehow resolve in our relations 
with Asia. To us it comes as a com- 
plete surprise that this country, which 
had always been in the forefront of the 
anticolonial movement, should now be 
accused of trying to bolster what is left 
of colonialism in Asia. How did this 
come about? What happened is this. 
Britain voluntarily withdrew from most 
of the areas of Asia where she had for- 
merly ruled. She left India and Paki- 
stan, Ceylon and Burma. It is trué she 
still possesses the richest colonial prize- 
of today in Asia, Malaya, with its tin 
But by now Asian hos- 
tility toward Britain has practically 
spent itself. 

One of the most astonishing things 
for an American visitor in Asia is to dis- 
cover this change of attitude toward 
Britain. It came as a complete surprise 
to me because I had not realized it— 


- that today there is a honeymoon be- 


tween the Indians and the British. Now 
that the British are no longer in India 
as rulers, Indians have apparently come 
to like the British, and they constantly 
show their admiration by comparing 
themselves unfavorably with British 
standards.. In the Indian press you see 
constant reference to points such’ as 
these: “Our judiciary isn’t acting as 
honestly as it should; that would never 
happen in Britain. There is too much 
corruption in our administration; fie, 
fie, Britain would not stand for it.” 
Most amusing of all was the statement 
I heard from one Indian political leader, 
“We must not, in India, make heroes 
out .of our leaders. We must not in- 
dulge in hero worship. After all, the 
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British threw out Churchill.” That 
kind of comparison is very interesting 
to us who had assumed that the British 
must have left a heritage of unpleasant- 
ness in Asia~~—to put it mildly. 

But now when the British have more 
or less withdrawn from the Asian scene, 
then we have appeared there—quite re- 
luctantly—-playing, whether we like it 
or not, a leading role in the Korean war 
which was thrust upon us, aiding the 
French in Indochina, and still helping 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa. All of 
these actions may seem completely 
justifiable to us, but they are open to 
‘criticism from the point of view of the 
Asians. 


Tue WHITE MAN AND NONWHITES | 


Deeply. involved in this attitude to- 
ward what is left of western influence 
is the attitude of Asia toward the white 
man. There is no use avoiding that 
difficult subject, because we shall have 
to face it. The attitude of Westerners 
‘toward nonwhites is for the most part 


unconscious, but for that very reason it ' 


is all the more dangerous, because this 
unconsciousness makes it much more 
difficult for us to get rid of our assump- 
tion of racial superiority. Nothing can 
work so much against the United States 
in Asia as any indication of discrimina- 
tion on the ground of color. We have 
to get used to the idea that the majority 
of the peoples of the world, and the ma- 
jority of those nations which are in the 
United Nations, are going to be, over 
the long run, nonwhite nations. The 


sooner we get used: to this idea, the 


better. When Japan proclaimed ‘the 
slogan of “Asia for the Asiatics,” she 
was appealing to a very deep-seated 
feeling in Asia. Had the Japanese been 
less ruthless in their treatment of the 
peoples they conquered, I am convinced 
that they would have succeeded in their 
designs. . 
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RUSSIA IN ASIA 
= Out of the Asians colonial past ‘also 


stems their attitude toward Russia and 


communism. It is again important to 
see that attitude in the context of co- 
lonialism, and not to jump to the con- 
clusion that all Asian leaders today. 
are potential Communists and potential 
stooges of Moscow. Why has the co- 
lonial attitude affected the Asians’ re- 
lation to Russia and communism? Most - 
Americans feel that Russia is the prin- 
cipal enemy of the world today, and -it 
is difficult for us to understand why the 
Asians. are not more agitated about this - 
Russian. imperialism. Why, we ask, 


‘does Asia not want to stand with us 


against Russia? Are they not afraid of 
Russia? Do not Pakistan and India 
fear Russian-invasion? Does not mili- 
tant China loom on the Asian horizon? 
One answer to these questions is that 
the Asian peoples do not find Russia as 
novel a phenomenon as we do. They 
have had to deal with Russia for many 
years—in fact, for two centuries or 
more. We have only now waked up to 
the fact that Russia is an Asian power. 
But Russia has been a great power in 
Asia since the eighteenth century, and 
the Asians do not feel that they are 
going to dislodge Russia from her po- 
sition on the Asian continent. Their 
point of view is that they have to get 
used to living—coexisting—with Russia 
as best they can, provided Russia does 
not attack them. A part of our own 
miscalculations about foreign policy has 
been based on the theory that somehow 
President Roosevelt “made” Russia an 
Asian power at Yalta. Mr. Sumner 
Welles demolishes that- theory very 
neatly -in his book, Seven Decistons 
That Shaped History. 

The Indians and: Pakistanis realize 
that Russia ‘has been'in Asia for a 
long time, and they were used to facing 
Russia when they were under British 
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rule throughout the nineteenth century. 


Russia was then regarded by the British 


'as a great threat to the Khyber Pass 
and the northwest frontier. “The bear 
that walked like a man,” Kipling’s fa- 
mous phrase, is not a new idea to India. 
What is more important for our: own 
policy is that, as the Asians see it, Rus- 
sia has never been a colonial power in 
Asia. ‘Therefore, when their memories 
react to the word “colonial,” they react 
to mental pictures of Britain, the Neth- 
erlands, and France, not of Russia. It 

is true that the Russians hold vast ter- 
= ritories in Asia—both in Central Asia 
„and in the Far East. But, these terri- 
tories are now an integral part of Rus- 


sia, conquered long before Lenin came_ 


to power, in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Unless we are going 
to fight a war to dislodge Russia from 
_her Asian possessions, she will continue 
„to exist as an Asian power. 

Russia has the advantage of in- 
cluding Asian peoples among her -citi- 
zens. Because of experience with their- 
own Asian citizens, the Russians are 
much closer to understanding what the 
Asians think than we are. They are not 
- reluctant to learn the languages of Asia, 
and they understand the peoples of 
Asia at what we might call the “rice 
roots” level. By contrast, most of us 
do not speak Asian languages and must 
limit our contacts in Asia to the 10 or 
15: per cent who speak English. or a 
European language. Our knowledge of 
Asia thus is far more limited than Rus- 
sia’s. 

‘It is-also true that at the turn of 
the century Russia did acquire special 
rights and privileges on the Asian main- 
land outside its own borders——notably 
in Manchuria. But we must always 
bear in mind that Russia itself was de- 
feated by an Asian, power—by Japan in 
the Russo-Japanese War -of 1904—05. 


It is important to see that war in the 


context of current Asian experience. 
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This was the first time in modern his- 
tory that a white nation was defeated 
by an Asian power. 

In the retrospect of history, it will 
appear that this was the beginning: of 
the liquidation of white rule in Asia. 
Such position as Russia has regained in 


- Asia since-1945 it holds only as long as 


it does not try to coerce other nations 
of Asia. When it does try to do that, 
I believe it will suffer the same fate as 
was suffered by the western colonial 
powers. We can easily weaken Rus- 
sia’s hold on Asia as a national state by 
dealing fairly with the Asian peoples, 


‘by not trying’ to maintain the remnants - 


of colonial rule, and by making a dis- 
tinction between the Asians’ attitude 
toward: communism and their attitude 
toward the Russian nation. 


A New Economy—ComMMuNISM? 


We have become accustomed here to 
thinking of Russia as synonymous with 
communism and feel that communism 
cannot exist unless it is attached to 
Russia. That is not the point of view 
of the thoughtful Asians. This is per- 
haps the most controversial aspect of 
our differences of opinion with them. 
In Pakistan, for example, the Moslem 
religion is believed to be a great obstacle 
to the spread of Communist ideas. Yet, 
even in Pakistan there are political lead- 
ers who feel that they should have the 
right to study communism, to under- 
stand the ideas and practices of com- 
munism. .Why? Because they feel that, 


having achieved political independence, 


they now should have the independence 
to choose their own economic system, to 


_ choose the kind of economy that will be 


best adapted to their own needs. 

There. are few doctrinaire Communists 
in Asia such as you meet in Europe. In 
Europe there are at least two genera- 


tions that have been ‘steeped in Marxist 


thought. But in Asia there are few 
such people except in the top leadership 
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of China. What you find in Asia is a 
profound interest as to how the ‘ideas 
and practices of communism might 
speed the economic development of the 
backward areas of Asia. 

But, you might say, could they not 
learn more from us? Why do they not 


look at our technology which is far su- - 


perior to that of Russia? There is no 
doubt in my mind that the Asians do 
want to learn from the United States. 
But there comes a real difficulty. Our 
technology is so advanced and it re- 
quires such great skills to operate that 
it is out of the range of most of these 
nations with 80 to 85 per cent illiteracy. 
In fact, our propaganda has in this re- 
spect done us more harm than good. Our 
propaganda to Asia has been couched in 
terms of “Look at the United States, 
this wonderful, wealthy country where 
we have so many bathtubs, refrigerators, 
television sets, toasters, and so on.” It 
seldom occurs to us that the Asians do 
not want all those things. We assume 
that our pattern of life is best suited for 
everybody. We often act on the mis- 
guided impression that the Indians or 
the Chinese are Americans who some- 
how-went wrong, and who should be 
brought back into the fold by our propa- 
ganda. What do you suppose an In- 
dian, a Thai, or an Indochinese thinks 
when he listens to our radio propa- 
ganda? What kind of a reaction oc- 
_ curs? One kind is a summons to revo- 
lutionary action. If the United States 
is so rich, say some Asians, let us fight 
it and take away its wealth. The less 
violent reaction is that of people who 
say, “The United States is so rich, you 
can give the stuff away. That is won- 
derful. When do you begin distributing 
your gifts?”. 


UNITED STATES AID 


We must give aid—substantial aid— 
to Asia. But we are entitléd to suggest 
some form of supervision over the aid 
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we do give. Asians who have thought 
about the problem of American aid are 
very receptive to the idea of some form 
of supervision over the expenditure of 
technical assistance funds. Why? Be- 
cause they saw what happened to the 
money we gave to. Chiang’ Kai-shek, 
which somehow vanished and never 
really reached the Chinese people. 
Many Asians therefore agree on the 
need for supervision. When you ask 
them who should supervise aid, they. 
say it would be better to have United 
Nations supervision ‘rather than super- 
vision by any one country. Why? 
Again because of colonial memories, be- 
cause the Asians feel quite naturally 


that, if the United States: gives money 


and supervises its expenditure, we might 
be tempted to tell them what kind of 
economy they should develop and how 
they should operate it. That, they fear, 
would mean the revival of imperialism. 
in a new guise. | | 
Therefore, we would be well advised 
to make sure that any technical assist- 
ance we henceforth give in Asia should 
be supervised; and that it should. be 
supervised under international auspices, 
either through our participation in the 
Colombo Plan; worked out by the 
Commonwealth nations, or by giving as 
much of our aid through the United 
Nations as possible. This may sound 
hard to some of us who would like to 
have our aid plainly labeled as coming 
from the United States. Over the long 
run, however, this method will repay us 
a thousandfold because it would re- 
move the possibility that Asian nations 
might accuse us of imperialist motives. 
_ When we talk to the peoples of Asia 
and say, “You must not be interested 
in communism,” or “you must detest 
the Communist government of China,” 
they cannot follow ys in that direction. 
Nor should we expect them to follow 


_ 1See Lawrence Hunt, “The Anglo-American 
Partnership,” in this volume. 
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us. They want to learn what shortcitts 
the Russians took to conquer illiteracy, 
to develop industrialization, to expand 
their agrarian. production. They realize 
that Russia is ruled by a ruthless dic- 
tatorship. They are by no means pre- 
pared to undergo the sacrifices the Rus- 
sian people have had to undergo. But, 
they are looking for a rapid way of 
changing their impoverished way of life. 
When-we say, “Why do you not wait? 
Gradually, in another hundred years 
you will get there by our methods,” 
they say, “But in a hundred years we 
shall all be dead; we would like to 
see this great.new revolutionary change 
which you.tell us can be brought about 
_ by scientific methods.” In short, they 
- don’t want pie in the sky by and by. 
They want some material improvement 
as soon as possible. 
If we can evolve some formula for 
quickly developing the Asian economies 
by democratic methods, without resort 
to arbitrary force, then we shall have 
found the secret of what Asia needs to- 
day. But, in looking for that formula, 
we must never forget that the Asians are 
not people brought up in a western tra- 
dition; they have not the background of 
the western tradition of liberty; they 
have lived for centuries under the au- 
thoritarian rule of colonial powers who 
were real despots in their way—no mat- 
ter how benevolent their despotism. 


U.S. PROPAGANDA . 


It will take time for the Asians to 
learn how to deal with each other im a 
democratic way. What we need. most 
of all is patience with the peoples of 
Asia. You might ask, “What could we 
do to improve our propaganda to Asia?” 
I am inclinéd to believe that propaganda 
should be the least of our worries. Our 
propaganda does not reach the masses 
of Asia anyway because of their illit- 
eracy, because of their lack of radios. 
Anything that we are going to do over 
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the Voice of America will not reach the 


-masses of the people in the immediate 


future. If we ‘are going to continue to 
develop that kind of propaganda, I 
would. then urge that we emphasize not _ 
our wealth but our social progress. We 


have not yet sold the idea of our social 


progress abroad in the way in which, I 
believe, we should. That, of course, is 


_ true of Europe as well as of Asia. We 


are not vigorous in telling the rest of 
the world about the splendid social 
achievements we have made in the past 
quarter of a century or more. One 
trouble is that if the Voice of America 


talks too much about the things that in- 


terest these people—such as Social Se- 
curity and TVA—they may find a criti- 
cal senator looking over their shoulder 
and saying, “But we are not spending 
good money to promote the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal.” 

That may be so, and perhaps some 
of our citizens do not want to spend 
the taxpayers’ money for that purpose. 
Nevertheless, I believe there is nothing 
more important than to spread abroad 
the idea that we did get a new deal here 
during the last quarter of a century, a 
new deal accepted and carried out by 
Republicans as well as by Democrats. 
We are not dealing in Asia with coun- 
tries that have capitalist economies. We 
are dealing with .countries which still _ 
have semi-feudal economies, and where 
the state must intervene in many aspects 


.of life if there are to be social and eco- 


nomic advances in the near future. 
What we must hope is that these states, 
as they advance, will do.so democrati- 
cally, not by resort to force and violence. 

In influencing Asia, far more effective 
than any propaganda will be the things 
we do right at home. Deeds are more 
important than words: People are sick 


and tired of propaganda in Asia and 


elsewhere. They have had German 
propaganda and Russian propaganda. 
They do not wish to hear more propa- 
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ganda from us.. They are eager, how- 
ever, to know what is happening in this 
country. It is not by what we say, but 
by what we do, that we are judged in 
Asia. 

If I were an American newspaper 
publisher today in India, the thing I 
would stress would be such develop- 


ments as the California court decision 


about the loyalty oath at the University 
of California. This kind of decision 
carries tremendous weight in favor of 
the ‘preservation of democracy in the 
United States and. would be very effec- 
tive in our appeal to Asia. 


NATIONALIST MOVEMENTS 


Finally, another aspect of communism 
has appealed to Asians. It has been the 
fact that Communists have spearheaded 
nationalist movements in Asia. They 
have always associated. themselves with 
native independence movements—except 
in India, where the Communists opposed 
independence during World War II and 
have as a result been very much `dis- 
credited. (Today, there are many Com- 
munists in jail in India—contrary to the 


usual impression here that: Prime Min- 
ister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru coddles . 


the Communists.) In associating them- 
selves with nationalist movements, the 
Communists acquired great influence in 
Asia. 

This was explained to me very graphi- 
cally by a Thai opposition political 
leader. The Thai are the most anti- 
Communist Asians right now and prob- 
ably our warmest supporters on the 
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Asian mainland. This Thai political 
leader said, “The Communists played 
the role of Mephistopheles in the opera, 
Faust. When Faust wanted to achieve 
the object of his desire he was ready to 
do anything to achieve it. He was 
ready to get the aid ‘of the Devil him- 
self. And in the same way, when the 
nationalist movements were developing . 
in Asia the nationalists were ready to 
associate with anyone, even with the 
Communists if necessary, in order to 
achieve their. objectives—not thinking 
then about the price they might have 
to- pay afterwards. Then, when they 
achieved their objectives. they began, 


- like Faust, to think, ‘Shall we pay the 


price?’—but only then.” 

If we bear this in mind, we might 
find another key to policy in Asia; that 
is, we must never oppose movements for 
national independence in Asia—no mat- 
ter how repugnant they may seem to us, 
nor how much they may at the time be 
associated with Communists. If we do, 
we shall be swimming against the tide 
in Asia. 

If we can begin to understand die 
background out: of which the Asians 
are now painfully emerging—this back- 
ground of colonial rule—and if we can 
dévelop both a greater humility in ad- 
dressing ourselves to them and a greater 
patience, I believe we shall be able to 
accomplish a vast amount of good—not 
to the Asians or for the Asians, but in 
an equal and constructive partnership 
with the Asian countries in the United 
Nations. 
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Mowrer, Epcar ANSEL. Challenge and 
Decision, Pp. ix, 291. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1950. $3.75. 


Mr. Mowrer feels that we, the American 
people, are facing the challenge of our ex- 
‘istence, and that we are confronted by a 
triple threat: physical (and political): ex- 
tinction in a superwar; spiritual extinction 
from the spread of Soviet communism; 
moral extinction through loss of internal 
freedoms in the process of waging the cold 
war. He seeks to “indicate how we can 
save the United States and the free world 
without further surrender, without other 
bloody ‘incidents,’ and without a malor 
catastrophe.” 

Part I describes the present world. im- 
passe, outlines the basic factors underlying 
. the immediate political struggle, and evalu- 
ates the shortcomings of the present policy 
of the United States. 
Great Policy, that would “meet the de- 
mands of the present crisis in man’s his- 
tory.” That policy would include the full 
mobilization of all American factors of 
strength—military, economic, political and 
moral; a world wide Peace Coalition to 
prevent further bloodshed and halt Soviet 
Communist expansion without ‘a major 
war; a United States promise to partici- 
pate in subsequent world-wide co-operative 
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‘effort to raise the living standard of man- 


kind; and a world federation to substitute 
enforcable law for the violence of sover- 
elgn states. 

Mr. Mowrer regards the “Truman Doc- 
trine” as essentially a defensive policy, de- 
spite its emphasis on containment, on the 
maintenance of the United Nations prestige 
and membership, and on preparation for 
possible revision of the U. N. Charter in 
1955. The author’s “Great Policy” would 
be positive, aggressive, and uncompromis- 
ing. It would ask the American people 
and others to readjust their political focus 
and (p. 146) “to recognize the primacy of 
problems far more complicated than those 
with which they have been accustomed to 
deal. He identifies those groups which are 
naturally opposed to the Great Policy, 
namely, the tender-minded (the pacifists), 
the tough-minded (the isolationists), the 
functionalists (economaniacs and co-opera- 
tors, including some who think there may 
be a logical economic explanation for the 
present impasse), and the doctrinaires 
(those who would have us associate with 
governments of certified political and moral 
purity). Nevertheless, Mr. Mowrer feels 
that each of these has something unique to 
contribute to the Gredt Policy. 

The author presents a strong case for 
world federation and a challenge for Ameri- 
cans to develop a national policy, based on 
a profound faith in individual and per- 
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sonal freedom, that will be (p. 221) “ample 
enough, enticing enough, and new enough 
-to capture the hearts of worried humanity.” 
As a readable and quotable’ documenta- 


tion of the present crisis and a definition. 


of a possible solution, this book will pro- 
vide ammunition for many a commence- 
ment address in the year 1951, It is to be 
hoped that the substance of Mr. Mowreér’s 
thesis will be weighed carefully by Ameri- 
can statesmen as American policy is molded 
for the years of crisis ahead. 2 ine 

‘ALLEN T. BONNELL 

Drexel Institute of Technology 


THE, THe Ix- 
TERNATIONAL STUDIES Group. Anglo- 
American Economic Relations: A Prob- 
lem Paper. Pp. vi, 74. “Washington, 


D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1950.° 


This pamphlet ‘is one of the “self-con- 
tained” studies: of selected problems con- 
fronting the United States in the formula- 
tion of its current foreign policy. It was 
put in this final form by certain staff mem- 
bers of Brookings after the preliminary 
draft was discussed at a seminar composed 
principally of teachers and specialists in 
the field of United States foreign relations. 

At the -outset the authors adopt the 
premise that the attainment of the main 
world-wide ‘objectives of United States 
foreign policy’ depends largely on close 
and continuous co-operation” between Great 
Britain and the United States. For here 
there is a solid foundation by virtue of 

‘common democratic principles, long his- 
torical connections, and a virtual identity 
of strategic and political interests” (p. 1). 

However, different traditions and the 


varying circumstances with which the two 


countries must deal, present difficulties and 
problems in their relations with each other. 
Solution to these problems arising from 
differences of viewpoint and interest on 
various questions involving international 
politics, trade, and finance must, given the 
initial premise, be compromised. The fact 
must also be faced that tHe policies of the 


Labor government stressing full employ- 


ment, welfare planning, and a rising stand- 
- ard of. living present special problems at a 
time when both countries are confronted 


with the unpleasant necessity of rearming. ` 
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In this connection in particular the reviewer 
suggests-an additional ‘title to the useful 


bibliography which is included at the end— 


Crisis in Britain by Robert A. Brady (Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1950). 

As to method, relevant, issues are iso- 
lated, arguments and counterarguments are 
set forth, and various alternatives are pre- 
sented—all with. the dispassionateness and 
the precision of an adding machine. And 
if there is much meat and little or no juice 
one must nevertheless welcome this as a 
useful corrective to the evangelistic ap- ` 
proach and the partisan tract. For here 
neither passion nor prejudice is allowed to 
becloud the issues or clutter up the pres- 
entation: This restraint is observed to the 
very end when the authors present the 
question of a stabilization loan to Great 
Britain in terms of three alternatives and 
end on Alternative Three; leaving the reader 
a free choice. - Thus these problem papers 
should be of the greatest usefulness to busy 
policy makers, quite suggestive as a method 


* to advanced students in the field of Ameri- 


can foreign policy, and rather too taxing 
for the average layman who wants quick 
and clear-cut answers to his problems. 
_ Frank M. RUSSELL 
University of California 
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KisKer, GrorcE W. (Ed.). World Ten- 
sion: The Psychopathology of Interna- 
tional Relations. Pp. xi, 324. New 
: York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. $5.00. 


Twenty-two psychologists and psychia- 
trists from twenty nations; addressing 
themselves to the problems. of world ten- 
sions with considerable faith in the con- 
tributions of psychopathology and socio- 
psychiatry, are bound to produce clues for- 
further research, insights, inconsistencies, 
and mere guesses. These particular disci- 
plines have been adding volumes recently 
which can enrich the study of international 
affairs, especially if thé areas of. agree- 
ment and disagreement and the hypotheses . 
will elicit further interdisciplinary. probing 
and comparative research across national 
boundaries. This is a step which the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, for example, has 
been encouraging, but it is not an easy 
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step. In this volume there is nothing from 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

These writers ask themselves: What is 
wrong with the world? What has caused 
the present state of world tensions? What 
can be done about it? What is the outlook 
for the future? The volume is stronger on 
diagnosis than on etiology, therapy, or 
prognosis. “There seems to be little doubt 
that the world is in a psychotic condition. 
“The final solution of such strong tension,” 
notes the Italian contributor, “can only be 
a new war, unless psychological interven- 
tion can prevent a conflict.” 


Quite properly, “If we are to reduce ten- - 


sion in the world, we must seek to under- 
stand the minds and motives of men. It is 
only then that we will be getting at the 
most- fundamental levels-of the problem.” 
something of a case is made for the 
suggestion which is repeated by several 
contributors that “the day is rapidly ap- 
proaching when national and international 
politico-economic agencies will recognize 
the desirability, if not the necessity, of giv- 
ing psychologists and social scientists high- 
devel staff representation.” This appears to 
be linked with an indictment of the incom- 
petence and psychological instability of 
“leaders.” 

Without pressing too far the contention 
on the book jacket that each author ‘“‘in- 
evitably contributes a portrait typical of 
the national character,” the essays also 
merit reading with this in mind. 

RicHARD H. HEINDEL 

Washington, D. C. 


Pear, T. H. (Ed.). Psychological Factors 
of Peace and War. Pp. ix, 262. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. $4.75. 


“Because,” as has been pointed out often 
in the official publications of the United 
Nations, “wars begin in the minds of men,” 
a number of psychologists, mostly British, 
whose main concern is the mind of man, 
have gotten together to tell us why and 
in what way the investigation of the hu- 
man mind can contribute to the problem 
of peace. 

This book is less prejudiced than the run 
of the mill psychological publications or 
than the views of the man in the street. 


The authors recognize the fact that while. 
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war originates In a certain very general 
way in the minds of men, it pays to con- 
sider the institutional and organizational 
frame for such workings. The author’s op- 
erational basis is the admission that it is 
not just the aggressive father or a child- 
hood experience or the individual’s unre- 
solved Oedipus complex—causing his sub- 
limated impulses—that in a direct way 
causes modern war and warfare. 

Because of this assumption by the au- 
thor, we may omit those parts of the book 
that deal with our present knowledge of 
the make-up of the personality and atti- 
tudes as they may be related with war and 
warfare. This is a problem, but it is not 
the problem the solution of which is longed 
fox at present by the peoples of the world. 
Even though H. J. Eysenck says, “Ulti- 
mately all causative influences must find 
themselves reflected in the individual atti- 
tudes toward war,” and though the prob- 
lem may be important from an individual 
point of view, in a practical sense attitude 
has little to do with peace and war. 

The remarkable trait, then, of this book 
is that the American author, G. W. Allport, 
and the British author, J. S. Flugel, espe- 
cially, have gone into the detail of the or- 
ganizational efforts to avoid war. And it 
is very interesting to see how much re- 
warding detail can be culled from the 
laboratory as well as from the experiences 
that theoretically are accessible to the man 
in the street. Whether or not such de- 
tailed suggestions (especially the so-called 
trend toward larger ‘units of collective se- 
curity) are above question is immaterial. 
The reader is invited to go into the detail, 
especially of these two papers, and to find 
out for himself to what he can subscribe 
and in what he can participate (Allport). 

There are unfortunately some papers in 
the book which, for all their erudition, fail 
in recognizing what we have called the or- 
ganizational, institutional, and bureaucratic 
frame of psychological attitudes. The chap- 
ters in which this shortcoming seems to this 
reviewer most glaring are the ones on 
“Women in Peace and War,” and on “Psy- 
chological Studies of the German Char- 
acter.” 

Sum Total: The book is a milestone on 
the psychologists’ path from abstraction, 
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erudition, isolation in the ivory tower to 
concretion in questions and answers, even 
at the price of laboratory pseudo exact- 
ness. By such return to common sense, 
psychology, the public, and last but not 
least peace will gain. 
- W. ELIASBERG 
New York City 


Boasson, Cu. Sociological Aspects of Law 
and International Adjustment. Pp. 120. 
Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing 
Company, 1950. Fi. 7.50. 


This small book contains the reflections 
of a sociologist on law in general and their 
application to international law in particu- 
lar. This is about the chain of the author’s 
ideas: Adequate social adjustment presup- 
poses the growth of law. Law supports all 
the aspects of the adjustment, and still law 
is not self-supporting. Law is only one of 
many means—ethics, religion, and so on— 


shaping the community’s behavior; it is 


only a fractional component. It needs 
power, but it is not built only on power. 
The situation of the weak international law 
is particularly difficult; it has too little 
power and, on the other hand, too few law- 
cementing elements. What, for example, is 
a strong help to national law—namely the 
fear of a common enemy—is of disadvan- 
tage in international law. 

Law is a complex phenomenon. Law is 
a social tool dependent upon verbal expres- 
sion. Hence the importance of linguistic 
power, of legal technique, of logic. But 
linguistic precision and logical ability must 
not be overestimated. Law needs a cer- 
tain show of words, a certain dosis of hy- 
pocrisy. International law here too has 
particular difficulties—linguistic. difficulties 
and, further, the fact that as a weak law it 
needs all the more the show of words; 
hence, international law is by its very na- 
ture highly hypocritic. 

Of the greatest importance for the work- 
ing of the law are the people who handle it; 
hence the great importance of diplomacy in 
international law. 

Lawbreaking can lead to legal ‘disintegra- 
tion. This danger is particularly grave in 
international law where there are no courts 


with compulsory jurisdiction, where the. 


subjects of the law are at the same time 
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its commanders, and where the states, 
which could and should enforce the law, 
rather shy away from this duty in em- 
barrassment. 

Thus the author asks: Is international 
law really law or only an utopian ideal? 
True, in time of peace it works, on the 
whole, relatively well. But what when 
peace is threatened? Is it true that inter- 
national law is a primitive, rudimentary 
law, or is it rather a decadent, a decaying © 
law? We see the author’s views are rather 
pessimistic. And yet, while he emphasizes 
that a modest view of the scope of the in- 
ternational lawyer must be taken, and while 
he warns against an overrating by formu- 
lating rules born out of wishful think- 
ing, he stands also against an underrating 


_against him who simply shrugs his shoulders 


as to international law. For the latter atti- 
tude is equally based on an overrating of 
law in general. Law is’ indispensable; but 
it has its limits; there are certain things 
which law whether international or na- 
tional cannot do. We may summarize with 
the phrase of Brierly: “International law 
is neither a panacea, nor a myth.” 
Joser L. Kunz 
University of Toledo 


CuaAse, EucENE P. The United Nations in ~ 
Action. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. 
Pp. xii, 464. Price $4.50. 


This volume is authored by a professor 
of government at Lafayette College who 
served as Secretary of the Trusteeship 
Committee during the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization at 
San Francisco; it is one of the McGraw- 
Hill Series in Political Science. 

The. work embraces eighteen chapters 
supplemented by a bibliographical note and . 
the texts of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the International Court of Jus- 
tice. Part One (Chs. 1-5) is devoted to 
the “Drafting of the Charter,” Part Two 
(Chs. 6-9) deals with the organization and 
work of the General Assembly, and Part 
Three (Chs. 11-18) reviews various as- 
pects of “The United Nations at Work.” 
There are no footnotes. It is explained 
that there has been a purposeful avoiding 
of descriptions of too technical a nature. 
Naturally, the avoidance of footnotes brings 
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a sacrifice.of many interesting points which 
could have been covered, but the author 
and publishers have chosen the plan of 
sticking to the text and trusting to relia- 
_ bility of statements made throughout the 
volume. The author seems to have achieved 
acceptable accuracy with respect to the ma- 
terials included in the volume. Students of 
the United Nations might differ as to em- 
phasis given to various aspects of the work 
of this organization and its specialized 
agencies—for example 28 pages to the 
Palestine dispute as against 4 pages to 
UNESCO. . 
Professor Chase has handled the great 
questions confronting the peoples of the 
world through their organization, the 
United Nations, with realistic understand- 
ing and appreciation. Believing that the 
choice of believers in international organi- 
zation is “something, though not exactly 
what they want, or nothing” he affirms that 
his book “is written on the theory that 
something is better—a great deal better— 
than nothing.” He has given us a nontech- 
nical general survey of the foundations and 
work of the United Nations and its related 
specialized agencies. Properly. supplemented 
with other documentary and current mate- 
rials, this general survey and interpretation 
should meet the needs of many teachers 
and students. 
in the Biographical Note. 
J. EUGENE HARLEY 
University of Southern California 
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HOLCOMBE, ARTHUR N. Our More Per- 
fect Union: From Eighteenth-Century 
Principles to Twentieth-Century Practice. 
Pp. xiii, 460. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1950. $6.00. 

In the course of many years Professor 
Holcombe has made many studies basic to 
the present inquiry. Among them are The 
Middle Classes in American Politics, The 
Political Parties of Today, The New Party 
Politics, Government in a Planned Democ- 
racy, and other studies covering important 


Such materials. are indicated 
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aspects of American political life for the 
last century and a half. This material and 
his own experience give Professor Hol- 
combe an amazing opportunity for acute 
analysis of the development of “Our More 
Perfect Union” and for a synthesis of these 
factors at the end of his review. - 

The writer begins his inquiry with strong 
emphasis on the writings of Madison and 
what he terms the three Madisonian theo- 
ries: (1) the separation of powers, (2) 
Federalism, and (3) the “mean”—which 
seems to signify the balancing of inter- 
ests in a society in such a way as to pre- 
vent overweening concentration of political 
power. This heavy emphasis on Madi- 
sonian theory is not, however, essential to 
Mr. Holcombe’s study. For myself, I 
should be well pleased with less of Madi- 
son and more of Holcombe. Many of us 


. would like to emphasize Adams, Jefferson, 


Hamilton, Jackson, Lincoln, and twentieth 
century leaders in political thought, in- 
cluding the Roosevelts and Woodrow Wil- 
son among others. T. Roosevelt’s New 
Nationalism is an illustration of general 
theory and practice affecting the develop- 
ment of our more perfect union, 

In so large a field, traced with so steady 
an eye and hand, it would be ungenerous to 
expect a full discussion of all the pertinent 
factors. So we may find the constitutional 


lawyer asking for a more thoroughgoing 


treatment of constitutional problems, or the 
political theorist questioning the fullness of 
treatment in the case of dominant political 
ideas; or the economist may regret the ab- 
sence of more adequate description of un- 
derlying economic factors in the formation 
of the Union; or the sociologist may be in- 
clined to look more carefully into the group 
factors and the social factors with their 
immense influence on the-evolution of the 
union. The role of the middle classes is: 
defended by Professor Holcombe to the 
very end although he changes his emphasis 
from the rural middle class to the urban 
middle class. 


. . So much for the analysis of the American 


situation. When it comes to the synthesis, 
the difficulties are greater both from lack 
of space and from the inherent complexi- 
ties of the new elements. Of these the in- 
ternational situation is not only the most 
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recent but also the most heavily loaded 
with perplexities and problems. Even with- 
out reference to the international case, 
there are relations between the states and 
the United States which raise very grave 
questions for federalism, while the strug- 
gles over the balance of powers between 
legislative and executive departments indi- 
cate that such struggles are not concluded. 
The League of Nations and-the United Na- 
tions likewise make the old doctrines of the 
balance of powers. and of federal relations 
still more complicated and the outcome of 
the titanic clashes of interests more diffi- 
cult to forecast. Professor Holcombe’s in- 
teresting conclusion, very briefly stated, is 
that the role of the President in foreign af- 
fairs can be settled only under an adequate 
jural world order. “The adjustment of 
inter-national interest conflicts must rest 


upon the consent of the governments of the . 


civilized nations and be sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind” (p. 427). 

This volume is an imposing monument to 
the industry and insight of Professor Hol- 
combe extending’ over a period of many 
years; but it is only one of his splendid 
monumenta. 

CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
The University of Chicago 


WILSON, FRANCIS GRAHAM. . The Case for 
Conservatism. Pp. v, 74. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1951. $1.75. 


Conservatives, liberals, Democrats, Re- 
publicans, and even socialists will take 
heart from reading Francis G. Wilson’s 
thoughtful book. They. will find them- 
selves comfortably housed under a com- 
mon, even if slightly leaky, roof. For the 
conservative spirit seems to embody for 
the author all of what A. D. Lindsay calls 
the “operative ideals” of our western civili- 
zation, to command the allegiance of all 
free men, and to constitute as a result the 
best ideological front against revolutionary 
and totalitarian ideologies. 

Professor Wilson’s book is, I believe, a 


faithful reproduction of three remarkably, 


compact and thought-provoking lectures he 
gave at the University of Washington in 
1950. The first deals with a broad survey 
of the historical, and particularly the philo- 
sophical, development of the conservative 
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spirit in politics; the second deals with 
some of the most pertinent contemporary 
problems facing the conservative spirit with 
particular reference to American politics; 
the third is a brief essay on the significance 
and role of the conservative ideology in the 
American political tradition. 

The conservative ideology is based, ac- 
cording to the author, on the following 
philosophical premises: a limited though 
broadly. representative government; the ac- 
ceptance of progress based upon a constant 
re-evaluation of the past by succeeding 
generations; a religious belief in the moral 
principles underlying individual and social 
life, understood and shared by the common 
man; individual property as distinguished 
from “particular arrangement by which 
goods are manufactured and distributed” 
(p. 12); and finally a belief that progress 
is possible through individual education 
rather than through rapid and hazardous 
transformations of the social environment. 
Conservative thought based on such prem- 
ises naturally is considered to be an ideo- 
logical bulwark against some of the evils of 
mass democracy unscrupulously exploited 
by various elites. 

The Case for Conservatism should be read 
by all students of political thought. It is a 
remarkable book both for what it says as 
well as for what the author omits. This 
reviewer would go along with the author 
and accept his belief that there is a body 
of conservative thought or of “intellectual 
conservatism,” as the author often puts it, 
which shares with democratic thought the 
common heritage of individual rights. But 
it is a little surprising to find practically no 
reference to conservative idealism of the 
Hegel brand or Roman Catholic conserva- 
tism of the Bonald and DeMaistre type. It 
is equally surprising that any mention of 
the organic theories of the state as well as 
the contemporary type of conservatism 
based upon a rigid definition of property 
rights or upon irrationalist premises is 
practically omitted. Of course it should 
be conceded that the purpose of the author 
was to present a body of thought which 
constitutes an irreducible ideological core 
which should unite all intelligent conserva- 
tives against the totalitarian ideologies of - 


‘the left or the right. Such a lofty purpose 
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probably justifies Professor Wilson’s gener- 
ous interpretation of conservatism. 
Roy C. Macrivis 
Northwestern University 


DeGraziA, ALFRED.. Public and Republic: 
Political Representation in America, Pp. 
x, 262, xi. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1951. $3.50. . 


Much has been written about the com- 
position of our representative bodies—who 
are elected, how they are chosen, their or- 
ganization, their work. Much less has been 
said of the important question of the rela- 
tion between the chosen representative and 
his constituents. This book is a history of 
the ideas of this relationship during the 
last three hundred years. 

The book begins with the period when 


Parliament was in neither theory nor fact’ 


an instrument of democratic.control. It 
was made up of representatives of the land 
lords, of the small holders, and of the com- 
mercial interests of the boroughs. They 
represented the “spirit of the state.” Their 
acts were the results of their collective 
wisdom, and not a reflection of the will of 
the people. This was called “virtual repre- 
sentation.” 

This theory broke down on its impact 
with the doctrine of the “Rights of Man,” 
first propounded by the Levellers of the 
seventeenth century, and taken up a hun- 
dred years later by the English Radicals 
and the American revolutionists. They ad- 
vanced the theory that a representative 
body should represent man per se, and 
should do “the same thing that the people 
would do if they were there in person.” 
This would make the legislatures instru- 
ments of democratic control. 

There was much sentiment in favor of 
“virtual representation” in the -colonial 
times and in the early days under the 
Constitution. It was not until the second 
quarter of last century that the idea that 
the legislatures should enact the will of the 
people became dominant. Most of the 
speculation since then has been on how to 
accomplish this. 

Many phases of this question are still 
with us. The book would have been 
strengthened if a chapter had been added 


~ 
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minds of the people today over this ques- 
tion, 

The book is scholarly and well done, and 
can be read with profit by any student of 
government. 

FRANK PADDOCK 

Temple University 


Hoover, HERBERT. Addresses Upon the 
American Road, 1948-1950. Pp. xi, 221. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1951. $3.50. ` 


Mr. Hoover’s place in American life— 
since his Presidency—-has been equaled 
only twice in our history, in either the 
span of time or in the distinction of serv- ` 
ices to the nation. Among our ex-Presi- 
dents, only John Quincy Adams and Wil- 
liam Howard Taft continued to participate 
actively in national affairs for anything like 
the same period. At 75, Mr. Hoover seems 
as vigorous a molder of opinion, as incisive 
a practitioner of administration, as when he 
was Secretary of Commerce and President. 

These “addresses upon the American 
road” cover a- wide range of subjects—at- 
testing to the variety of interests and ac- 


_ tivities with which Mr. Hoover concerns 


showing the. confusion that exists in the — 


himself. They include brief statements and 
“messages” to various groups as well as 


full-length addresses on and analyses of 


public issues. They are divided into four 
major categories: domestic policies and 
economics; foreign policies; reorganization 
of government; and scientific-educational- 
cultural. A glance at the table of contents 
indicates at once how active Mr. Hoover 
is, how widely he serves in official and un- 
official capacities. Forty-six items are in- 
cluded—plus the notable radio talk on for- 
eign policy of December 20, 1950, which 
initiated the present “Great Debate” on 
our foreign and defense policies. 

Mr. Hoover’s most recent public service, 
as head of the Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch, is too 
well known to need elaboration here. The 
ten excerpts from his writings and testi- 
mony included here hardly suggest the in- 
fluence he wielded in the Commission’s 
thinking and decisions. That cannot, in- 
ded, emerge until the memoirs and reflec- 
tions of its members and staff become 
available. Here, in an official capacity, 
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and elsewhere (for example, in his ob- 
. servations on foreign policy) as a citizen, 
Mr. Hoover remains in the truest sense the 
“Felder Statesman” of our time. One need 


not agree with him to recognize the quality ` 


of his continuing public service. 
PHILLIPS BRADLEY 
Syracuse University 


SANDERS, Irwin T. Making Good Com- 


munities Better: A Handbook for Civic- 

Minded Men and Women. Pp. viii, 174. 

Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky 

Press, 1950. $2.00. 

Practical knowledge and sociological in- 
sight into problems of organization are 
combined in-this handbook for civic-minded 
people. 

Any community leader needs from time 
to time to review his or her own methods. 
Dr Sander’s book offers a convenient check 
list of rules of leadership procedure. For 
example, his emphasis on the importance 
of informal groups is a reminder to any 
civic person who has become too intent on 
formal organization that it is very impor- 
tant to have meetings of the mind with 


people on their own home ground. A 


There is good balance of values and gen- 
eral breadth to Making Good Communities 
Better. 
volved in a leadership capacity in any 
voluntary association. 

However, many statements are so ob- 
vious, elementary, and general in character 
that at times reading becomes rather tedi- 
ous for those who have basic organization 
experience and understanding. For those 
who do not have the understanding, there 
is probably insufficient material to give 
them any real knowledge. 

Throughout the book there are two basic 
assumptions. 
been expressed more specifically as cau- 
tions`for the novice who might attempt to 
apply the rules of the book without being 
aware of the determining influence which 
these two assumptions exercise. First, it is 
naturally assumed that the reader is ma- 
ture and can deal objectively and success- 
fully with all community leaders; second, 
it is assumed that community leaders will 
behave according to a usual pattern for 
their position. 


The book is useful to anyone in-, 


Perhaps these should have. 
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Concerning the first assumption, unfortu- 
nately, the very person who may try hard- 
est to utilize the book may be one who is 
driven by a compulsion to do righteous 
things for the community but at the same 
time is prone to become too emotionally in- 
volved; or he may be a person who is hired 
to do community work but lacks the natural 
ability. In other words, a rule or set of 
rules which work for one person will not 
always work for another. 

Concerning the second, the motives of 
the organization leaders with whom the 
civic worker must deal are so mixed, some- 
times even devious, that the end results 
are often different from what one is led to 
expect from the rules. 

The author, as a sociologist, will be the 
first to recognize these problems of per- 
sonality and can rightly say that in a short 
handbook one can only deal with the nor- 
mal situation. But the abnormal occurs so 


- often that perhaps there should be a larger 


notice on the “prescription” advising that 
the “medicine” does not always work. 
WALTER M. PHILLIPS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


GIBSON, FLORENCE E. The Attitudes of 
the New York Irish Toward State and 
National Affairs 1848-1892. Pp. 480. — 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951. $5.75. 


The highly qualified title of this work 
would appear to limit its scope, but this 
has not been the fact. Any comprehensive 
account of the influence of a strong and 
politically conscious minority in the largest 
city of the aptly named “Empire State” 
necessarily exceeds semantic confinements. 
In writing about the activities of the New 
York Irish during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, Dr. Gibson has been led to 
investigate such disparate events as the un- 
savory machinations of the Tweed Ring, 
the nascency of chauvinistic Americanism, 
and the Civil War and Reconstruction Pe- 
riods. She has made much of the interna- 
tional consequences arising from the an- 
tipathy of the transplanted sons of Erin 
toward the Sassenachs. From the evidence 
presented it would appear that the goal of 
the Irish in America was to bring about by 
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covert and overt action a state of war be- 
tween the United States and England. 

Some of the sensational events in which 
the New York Irish were participants have 
been given considerably more attention than 
would have been possible in a less special- 
ized work. Among these were the Draft 
Riots and the Election of 1884 in which 
the indiscreet remarks of an otherwise ob- 
scure Protestant minister were reputed to 
have caused the defeat of the Republican 
candidate. 

Despite the exhaustive inquiry into the 
political life of the New York Irish during 
this period, Dr. Gibson has limited her con- 
clusions to three truisms concerning them, 
namely, their Anglophobia, their loyalty ‘to 
the Democratic party, and their extensive 
activity in American politics. From the 
evidence she adduced, more venturesome 
judgments would have been justified. 

The documentation of-this volume, me- 
ticulous though it may be, was somewhat 
overwhelming. Dr. Gibson has been a 
diligent and thorough researcher, but she 
has lacked the ability. to edit her material. 
On numerous occasions she has succumbed 
to the temptation to include interesting but 
extraneous information. For example, she 
has included a ten-page digression on the 
political career of Fernando Wood which 


seemed to have little relation to the cur- | 


rent discussion of the Irish-Americans and 
‘the slavery struggle. - The narrative was 
slowed down by frequent belaboring of a 
point with as many as five supporting quo- 
tations from as many different sources. 
The excessive substantiations and many 
digressions, while attesting to the scholar- 
ship of Dr. Gibson, denoted a certain lack 
of discrimination. Notwithstanding these 
procedural shortcomings, the writer has 
made an impressive contribution to ‘the 
literature on one of the most powerful 
minority groups in the nation today. 
G. Epwarp JANOSIK 
University of Pennsylvania 


Tuomas, Norman. A Socialists Faith. 
Pp. x, 326. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, 1951. $4.00. 

The stimulating and provocative books 
and speeches of Norman Thomas are al- 
ways welcomed by both socialists and non- 


+ 


socialists. 
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In this work, Thomas re-ex- 
amines socialism with the expressed hope 
of presenting a “philosophic substitute for 
Marx” and a synthesis of knowledge and 
aspiration. that “would do for our times 
what Marx had done for the workers of 
the nineteenth century.” Near the end of 
the book, the author admits that he has 
not fulflled this objective and that prob- 
ably no one at present could—admissions 
which this reviewer shares. But the work 
is a good one and an honest one. It is a 
combination of autobiography, reappraisal 
and history of socialism in the United 
States, and a plea for adherence to its 
principles. Thomas, with commendable 
candor, admits where he was wrong—and 
also points out where he was right. He has 
become more mellow and less dogmatic 
with the years, and his insights are keener. 
The student will be impressed with the 
broad range of works which the author has 


_ read and will find the citations and index 


helpful. 

The first third of the book sketches the 
development of socialism here and in Eu- 
rope. One chapter is given to a ringing 
defense of the British Labor party’s so- 
cialist program, but the treatment is frus- 
tratingly brief. Religion, democracy, the 


‘state, and the failures of private capital- 


ism constitute the chapters in the middle 
portion of the book. The volume gains 
momentum in the last six chapters which 
deal more particularly with socialism, its 
mistakes, hopes, techniques, and promise. 
Thomas is at his best in the chapter ‘“Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity.” In it he dis- 
cusses at some length the “five outstanding 
problems of freedom in America,” which 
are: (1) equal rights for citizens of all 
races, (2) the right to obtain accurate fac- 
tual information and fair discussion from 
the mass communications agencies, (3) the 
protection of the workers not only from 
management but from “tyranny within 
power labor unions,” (4) national security 
problems made complex by the aims of 
communists and fascists, and (5) the im- 
pact upon freedom of any powerful church 
seeking “primary influence and power in 
the education of children.” 

The author’s analysis of the future of so- 
cialism is best summed up in the statement 


t 


from the past. 
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“socialism must be experimental rather than 
rigidly doctrinaire. ... . In this great ex- 
periment of remaking a world we never 
made, there are no infallible formulas 
wholly external to our wills—certainly none 
that we have discovered analogous to the 
‘laws’ of the physical universe” (p. 300). 
Thomas feels the socialist practice of plac- 
ing candidates on the ballot has been worth- 
while but that socialist efforts and money 
should new be directed towards education 
and to sending “teams of. speakers to the 
innumerable meetings in America which 
welcome speakers, to do more and better 
research, and to publish more and better 
literature” (p. 253). He was, however, un- 
able to secure adoption of this viewpoint 
in the 1950 Socialist convention. 
Hucu A. BONE 
University of Washington 


GrrveTz, Harry K. From Wealth to Wel- 
fare. The Evolution of Liberalism. Pp. 


xiii, 323. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- - 


versity Press, 1950. $5.00, 


Dr, Girvetz, in this interesting and pro- 
vocative study, has taken as his thesis the 
proposition that the world does move, even 
in respect to what economists of any par- 
ticular period declare to be immutable 
verities. He argues that in this area noth- 
ing has proved to be so transient as a 
truism. 

In proof of this, the author—in suspi- 
ciously dead-pan fashion—again and again 
cites the most dogmatic pronouncements 
For example, he thus de- 
scribes some of the doctrines of Herbert 
Spencer, who less than a century ago felt 


certain these were fated to endure for all 


time: 
“Public education . . . even sanitary and 
health superintendence are condemned. The 


state may not interpose between quacks 


and their patrons, nor may it forbid an un- 
licensed person from prescribing. We are 
told that ‘to do so is directly to violate the 
moral law. Let the invalid buy from 
whom he pleases and let the unlicensed 
practitioner sell to whomever will buy. 
‘On no pretext can a barrier be set up with- 
out the law of equal being broken.’ So, 
too, sanitary administration by public au- 
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thorities, state or municipal, is évil, imply- 
ing, as it does, a tax upon the citizens’ 
property ‘greater than is needful for main- 
taining his. rights,’ and by the same token, 
‘levying of compulsory rates for drainage 
and for paving or lighting is inadmissable. 
? Such legislation is called ‘aggression.’ ” 
Then Dr. Girvetz depicts the subtle ero- 
sive quality of time, whereby, so gradually 
that the metamorphosis has never during 
any limited-span seemed any change at 
all, this has brought about revolutionary 
changes by a process almost never revolu- 
tionary in its techniques. This leads at 
last to a study of contemporary economic 
thinking, seeking to function in a culture 
still dedicated to private enterprise and 
profit capitalism. He notes how far we 
have travelled since the simple days and 
simple interdictions ‘of ‘Spencer. The 
things he has to say are at once keen, pro- 
found and pitiless. For example: “What is 
required to guarantee a comfortable life to 
every American family is not the ‘equali- 
zation of income’ or a ‘division of wealth.’ 
. We may wonder why the greater re- 
wards are often reserved for the least func- 
tional members of society. ... But this 
isn’t the heart of the problem. ... We 
could end poverty and richly reward those 
who contribute most to society if we could 
realize our productive potentialities, if... 
we only could do exactly what conservative 
apologists for the existing order erroneously ° 


argue we have done—produce.” 


He thus explains the swelling intrusion 
of the state into every-day affairs: “The 
glaring paradox of want in the midst of 
plenty is literally unendurable. . . . Inevi- 
tably, in such circumstances men turn to 
government.” . . 

Finally. Dr, Girvetz states with approval: 
“Twentieth-century-liberalism ... holds so- 
clety responsible for the protection of its 
menibers from threats to their basic eco- 
nomic security. .. . It holds that in a 
society. as productive as our own, every 
worker can and should be assured of a 
wage at least sufficient to provide him and 
his family adequate food, shelter, clothing, 
recreation and leisure, while all who are 
prevented from working can and should’ be 
assured of adequate support. It holds that 
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the number of shiftless and lazy has been 
enormously exaggerated.” It.denies “that 
the assurance of adequate means of sup- 
port dulls man’s initiative,” and avers that. 
“These propositions rest on the psycho- 
logical fiction that man is born lazy, a 
fiction now dismissed by psychologists.” 
ALPHONSE B. MILLER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aaron, DANIEL. Men of Good Hope: A 
Story of American Progressives. Pp. xvi, 
329. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. $4.50. 


Daniel Aaron has written a significant 
book. Grouping together Emerson and 
Theodore Parker ‘as precursors of the 
American progressivism, he sketches their 
influence upon the “prophetic agitators,” 
Henry George, Edward Bellamy, Henry 
Demerest Lloyd, William Dean Howells, 
and Thorstein Veblen, whose impact upon 
American: thought forms the central focus 
of the volume. Two subsequent chapters 
include a digression into the “pseudopro- 
gressivism’” of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Brooks Adams and bring the story of the 
progressive debacle to 1950. 

Unlike most discussions of social move- 
ments, the doctrines are interestingly stated 
and are interlaced with descriptions of the 
background of each writer and the envi- 
ronment in which he wrote. These nine- 


teenth century progressives, Aaron asserts, 


“were searching for what they believed to 
be a discoverable utopia, and they did not 
let their interest in particular, concrete 
issues obscure their vision; they knew 
where they wanted to go. 
them work, as well as speculate, was their 
conviction that most of their fellow Ameri- 
cans led desperate lives or empty lives. 
They took for granted that political sci- 
ence was only a branch of something larger, 
the science of society, and that economics, 


in the ultimate sense, was transcendental.” - 


It is Aaron’s hope that a twentieth cen- 
tury progressivism may emerge, rooted in 
the idealistic and ethical concerns of the 
old progressives, one which is “deeply radi- 
cal in its implications, thoroughly rooted in 
the American experience, and eee 
antitotalitarian.” 


What made 
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The book is the product of extensive re- 
search and of a broad and sympathetic ap- 
preciation of social forces in American his- 
tory. Dealing as it does with a relatively 
limited group of progressive leaders, it af- 
fords insights which have frequently been 
lost by those who have sought to be more 
inclusive in their historical treatment. 

The reader may well quarrel with the 
classification of Veblen as a progressive, to 
be ranked alongside George and Bellamy. 
Certainly a careful reading of Veblen will 
afford ample evidence that he felt that a 
cataclysmic downfall would be the destiny 
of our “system of use and wont.” And one 
may wonder why the Socialist tradition of 
Debs and Thomas is so neglected in Aaron’s 
analysis. One may even question whether 
Aaron has adequately comprehended the 
impact of the growing corporate industrial- 
ism which has at varying stages brought 
differing responses from sensitive intel- 
lectuals. 

The least satisfactory portion of the 
work lies in its interpretation of the col- 
lapse of progressivism in the last quarter 
of a century. It is not enough to blame 
the result upon Communists, conservatives, 
and the blandishments of moderate reform- 
ers. The old progressivism, as Aaron earlier 
recognizes, had lost its force long before 
the nineteen thirties. 

In all, Aaron has made an important con- 
tribution to social thought. One may ques- 
tion whether the progressivism he wishes 
will again return—at least in the form he 
anticipates. Still, in a day in which utopi- 
ans are in contempt, it is interesting to have 
a well-written summary of the beliefs of 
those who dared to dream. 

Cotston E. WARNE 

Amherst College 


INGERSOLL, Ropert G. The Letters of 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Edited by and with 

` a biographical introduction by Eva In- 
gersoll Wakefield. Pp. xxi, 747. New 

_ York: The Philosophical Library, re 1. 
$7.50. 


The complaint about the transience of 


‘human greatness applies to creative minds 


in various degrees. More emphatically than 
others the orator, like the actor, is the fa- 
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vorite son of Time ‘that is as bountiful in 
giving as it is swift in taking away. 

‘To the majority of our contemporaries 
Robert G. Ingersoll, orator, lawyer, poli- 
tician, is at best a resounding name. Yet 
at the pinnacle of his career the noble 
fervor of his eloquence set huge audiences 
raving with enthusiasm, and the nation 
listened appreciatively to his fine phrases. 
So we are indebted to the great lawyer’s 
granddaughter, Eva Ingersoll Wakefield, for 
supplying valuable information on the man 
and his work. In addition to a judicious 
selection of letters, ordered according to 
topics and printed here for the first time, 
the editor offers a biographical sketch. Her 
purpose consists in presenting “some of the 
materials upon which to base biographies 
and appraisals by future students” (p. x), 
and she can be commended for reaching 
this limited goal. 

But a study of both her biography and 
the correspondence affords a further ex- 
planation of the oblivion to which Ingersoll 
the orator has been consigned. He was 
a belated eighteenth century Azxfklaerer: 
Fighting for progress meant to him com- 
batting religion—‘“the superstitions of re- 
ligion”—his admiring editor would have us 
say. But much of what, to a more con- 
servative judge, might appear to belong to 
the wheat is here gleefully burnt along with 
the chaff. According to Ingersoll; God, 
Heaven and Hell, Trinity, Atonement, In- 
carnation, and Church are among the many 

“absurdities” invented by priests and dis- 
figuring that true religion -which “is em- 
braced in the word Humanity” (pp. 275). 
Ingersoll worships Voltaire and imitates 
the Voltairian sneer—the least lovable fea- 
ture of his portrait. He is just as merci- 


lessly sarcastic at the expense of his father, . 


a minister, as his better-known contempo- 
rary, Samuel Butler, used to be. In advo- 
cating the right to suicide (pp. 698) or in 
denouncing the sacramental view of mar- 
riage as the “shield of vice” (pp. 672) he 
can ‘hardly be said to fight on the side of 
the angels. Nor is his prejudice in favor 
of the commercial value free of vulgarity 
(cf. pp. 620). However, his innocence 
of nationalist narrow-mindedness and the 
global breadth of his political vision go a 
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long way toward making up for the limita- 
tions of his thought. 
a HELMUT KUHN 
University of Erlangen 


Lewin, Kurt. Field Theory of Social 
Science: Selected Theoretical Papers. 
(Edited by Dorwin Cartwright.) Pp. xx, 
346. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1951. $5.00. 


This collection of papers by the late 
Kurt Lewin was intended by its editor to 
be a companion volume on the theoretical 
side to Resolving Social Conflicts, which 
consists of papers by the same author but 
on the applied side of social psychology. 
Fourteen papers, originally published from 
1939 to 1947 in scattered journals and 
symposia, are put together into ten chap- 
ters and an appendix. These papers treat 
such diverse subjects as formalization, con- 
structs, and ahistoricity in social psycho- 
logical theory; adolescence and changing 
food habits as objects of field theoretical 
study; the interpretation of learning and 
behavior in terms of field theory; and the 
elaboration of certain concepts previously 
developed in field theory. There is more 
unity to this volume than these topics sug- 
gest, however; this unity is supplied by 
the common thread of field theory itself. 
It cannot be said, on the other hand, that 
field theory is advanced by the papers 
constituting this volume; that theory re- 
mains essentially in the same state in 
which it was first enunciated—in English, 


‘at any rate—in Lewin’s: Dynamic Theory 


of Personality and in his Principles of 
Topological Psychology (both appearing in 
the mid-thirties). 

We may seize on the appearance of this 
collection of Lewin’s papers as an excuse 
for examining why field theory has thus re- 
mained static for fifteen years: In the first 
place, its concepts were from the very out- 
set more in the nature of reverenced neolo- 
gisms than they were sharply constructed 
analytic devices—neologisms taken over 
bodily from physics and mathematics and 
bearing with them more prestige than fa- 
cilitation. In the second place, the intro- 
duction of esoteric mathematics—first “to- 
pology” and then- “hodology”—was mainly 
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ħumbug, for it added absolutely nothing to - 


the analyst’s: abilities to argue logically 
from ‘the. known or demonstrated to the 
unknown or hypothetical, but provided 
only a pretentious device for didactic illus- 
stration. In the third place what started as 
“neo-Gestaltism” became with its rechris- 
tening as “field theory” the ideology of a 
cult like those of most of the other schools 
of psychology and social psychology; the 
faithful tended to freeze the original for- 
mulations into an orthodoxy of belief and 
theory. 

In assessing the impact of field theory it 
is necessary to distinguish, as usual, be- 
tween the social psychology of psychology 
and the social psychology of sociology. On 
the sociological side, there are few if any 
of the concepts of field theory which do 
not have their counterparts in the terms 
contributed by W. I. Thomas who antici- 
pated by nearly two decades the first Eng- 
lish publications of Lewin. For example, 
Thomas’ “situation” is almost the precise 
equivalent of Lewin’s “field”; Thomas’ “at- 
titude” and “value” express most of the 
same ideas as do Lewin’s “goal,” “vector,” 
and “valence,” and both men had essen- 
tially the same idea regarding “reality.” 


However, while Lewin’s ideas can be trans- ` 


lated into the concepts of W. I. Thomas 
and those of other so-called ‘“symbolic- 
interactionists,” this translating cannot be 
stood on its head. That is to say, there 
are many concepts in symbolic interactional 
theory (or self-theory as it is increasingly 
called) which have no counterpart what- 
ever in Lewinian theory. It is clear, for 
example, that, while Lewin and his follow- 
ers have a conception of the parts of per- 
‘sonality as belonging to an interdependent 
or “organized” whole, they seem to have 
few if any clues as to what constitute these 
parts or “subwholes” of personality—much 
less any idea about the genesis of the struc- 
ture which affords their organization. For 
the: symbolic interactionist the meaningful 
parts of personality are attitudes which de- 
rive their organization and direction from 
the individual’s attitudes toward himself 
(the “self”).' These attitudes whether to- 
ward self or others had their genesis in 
language and the process of communica- 
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tion, for which there is certainly inade- 
quate structuring in the concepts of field 
theory. It is little wonder then that field 
theory has had little influence on social psy- 
chology as it has developed on the socio- 
logical side. 

On the ‘psychological side of social psy- 
chology the influence of Lewinian theory 
has been both considerable and commend- 
able. It has contributed a frame of refer- 
ence for situational analysis as opposed to 


. simple S-R individualistic analysis. Lewin’s 


criticisms of the individual psychologists’ 
easy assumptions about learning and be- 
havior are quite acute in Chapters IV and 
X of this collection. -Much of the empiri- 
cal work done by followers of Lewin has 
been excellent (though some of the best 
known of their work—such as that on 
authoritarian -versus democratic situations 
done here at the University of Iowa by 
Lewin, Lippitt, and White—has been as 
carefully and critically evaluated as it 
needs to be). In fine, field theory brings 
the social psychologist to a point where it 
ought to be much easier to effectuate a rap- 
prochement with the social psychologist, 
provided of course that the field theorists 
can manage to extricate themselves from 
their present zealous cultishness. — 

Meanwhile, whether or not this comes to 
pass, there is already considerable progress 
toward the construction of a general social 
psychology——undistorted by “school” com- 
plexes—in the research and theoretical for- 
mulations of Stouffer, Merton, Lazarsfeld, 
Newcomb, and others. It is this develop- 
ment which offers the most hope for prog- 
ress toward dependable knowledge regard- 
ing human behavior. 

'MANFORD H. KUHN 
University of Iowa 


Evre, James K., Jr. The Roosevelt-Mac-- 
Arthur Conflict. Pp. xviii, 234. Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.: Craft Press, 1950. $3.00. 
The book deals with the relations be- 

tween the American and Philippine govern- 

ments from the late 1930’s to the return of 

President Osmefia after ‘the liberation of 

the Islands from the Japanese. The chief 

actors—Presidents Roosevelt, Quezon and 

Osmefia, and General MacArthur—were de- 
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cisive in shaping events, and their person- 
alities are vividly sketched. 

The author was American adviser to 
President Quezon in Washington and the 
Philippines. He frankly admits his great 
respect and liking for the character and 
statesmanship of his chief, and he is not 
an admirer of General MacArthur. Much 
of the information on which the book was 
based was obtained from President Osmeifia, 
although where possible this is supple- 
mented by documentary evidence. The 
facts as reported are well established, 
though the author’s estimate of the mo- 
tives of the protagonists cannot always be 
checked, since much of the relevant evi- 
dence has not yet been published. The 
book sheds an informative light- on the 
Philippine. phase of the war in the Pacific. 

Mr. Eyre states that during the siege of 
Corregidor MacArthur and Quezon were 
both very indignant that no American force 
was sent to their relief. The latter pro- 
posed that the American and Japanese 
armies be withdrawn and the Philippines be 
treated as a neutral. When the American 
government rejected this proposal, Quezon 
proposed to resign as president and sur- 
render himself to the Japanese, but was 
dissuaded by Osmefia. Eventually Quezon 
was induced to go to Australia, and from 
there, persuaded by Osmefia, he went on to 
Washington. 

During much of his stay in Washington 
Quezon was a dying man, while President 
Roosevelt was preoccupied with the broader 
issues of the war. So when Osmefa suc- 
ceeded to the presidency in August 1944, 
he found that no concrete plans had been 
drawn up for the postwar reconstruction 
of the Philippines ‘and the treatment of 
prominent politicians who had collaborated 
with the Japanese. He was unable to see 
President Roosevelt and persuade him to 
take action until April 5, 1945. Roosevelt 
died a week later before his orders for 
MacArthur were drafted, and this left the 
initiative in the hands of the general. The 
author quotes Osmefia’s conviction that 
MacArthur was not well disposed to him, 
and that he regarded the Philippines as his 
exclusive domain. He gives his reasons for 
. believing that Roxas, who later defeated 
Osmefia for the presidency, had been a 
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collaborator and not, as MacArthur -de- 
clared, a patriot. 
Lennox A, MILs 
University of Minnesota 
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ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


Harrop, R. F. The Life of John Maynard 


Keynes. Pp. xvi, 674. New York: Har- 
‘court: Brace and Company, 1951. $7.50. 


Mr. Harrod’s magnificent and absorbing 
book about the fascinating life of J. M. 
Keynes is not only a most revealing bi- 
ography of a great man but also a highly 
important document on the cultural, social, 
and intellectual life of late nineteenth and 
twentieth century Britain. It gives the 
reader a rare opportunity to look deeply 
into the inner structure of British society 
and down to the very foundations of the 
ruling class. 

To many people, not only to economists, 
Keynes is best known as a representative 
of the dismal science; so is his biographer. 
It is all the more deserving of praise that 
Mr. Harrod displays a perfect sense of 
proportion in allocating space to Keynes’s 
multifarious activities. The development 


‘of Keynesian economics is traced, and his 


achievements in this field are thoroughly 
appraised. But Keynes the financier and . 
speculator; the bibliophile and book col- 
lector; the philosopher and probability 
theorist; the statesman, college adminis- 
trator, government official, and editor; the 
theater manager and ‘patron of art; the 
farmer and stock breeder—all these differ- 
ent roles as well as Keynes’s numerous, only 
slightly overlapping, circles of friends and 
his participation in many more or less ex- 
clusive, academic and other, debating and 
discussion societies are ‘fully described, 


_ analysed, and woven into a magnificent 


portrait of one of the greatest intellectuals 
of the age. , l 

The book, clearly a work of love, was 
a herculean labor for the author. He had 
to work through dozens of volumes of 
newspaper clippings (collected by Keynes’s 
mother), sift a voluminous correspondence, 
absorb mountains of private papers and 
official memoranda. Moreover, he had to 


. the non-British literature. 
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talk to innumerable persons on both sides 
of the Atlantic in all walks of life, from 
farm hands on Keynes’s estate to cabinet 
ministers. 

I doubt whether anyone else could have 
done a more imposing all-round job; we 
all owe Mr. Harrod a great debt of grati- 
tude, and economists can be proud that he 
is one of their number. 
~ A work like this -has to range over an 
enormous area; it was necessary to recon- 
struct past events often from inconclusive 
and contradictory evidence; in such a case 
some. mistakes are inevitable; and many 
will disagree with the author’s interpreta- 
tion and emphasis in detail or perhaps even 
in important. respects. The reception of 
the book in Great Britain seems to have 
been not uniformly enthusiastic, especially 
among economists, and detailed criticism 
by competent judges can-be expected soon. 
The present reviewer ventures only a few 
critical remarks of a general nature. 

Mr. Harrod’s claims that Keynes has 
revolutionized economic theory seemed to 
me excessive. The book is not intended 
for exclusive consumption by economists, 
and Mr. Harrod, therefore, rightly refrains 
from going deeply into economic technicali- 
ties. Without these self-imposed limita- 
tions he would not have failed to discuss 
recent -theoretical developments, the grow- 
ing insistence on dynamics and the increas- 
ing recognition of the crucial role of price 
rigidity in the Keynesian system—subjects 
which have been stressed for a long time in 
i A discussion of 
these things would inevitably have deflated 
somewhat the appearance of originality and 
novelty of Keynes’s theories. At any rate, 
it would have been better to leave the 
judgment on this matter to the future his- 
_ torian of economic thought. © 

But whatever the verdict of history will 
be with respect to the Keynesian revolu- 
tion in economic science, there can be no 
doubt that a truly revolutionary change has 
taken place in economic policy during the 
last twenty years and that Keynes has 
striven mightily to bring about many of 
these changes. What can be doubted is, 
however, (a) whether his influence was 
really so decisive as Mr. Harrod and many 
others think, whether things would not 
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have developed very much the same way 
even if Keynes had not put his weight be- 
hind the wheel of history; and (b) whether 
his influence was always so beneficial as 
Mr. Harrod wants us to believe. 

In regard to the first issue, it seems to 
me that Keynes’s influence on the change in 
economic policy that has taken place since 
the Great Depression is being greatly ex- 
aggerated not only by Mr. Harrod but by 
all Keynesians, British and American. One 
reason is the great Anglo-American insu- 
larity of this whole literature. Otherwise 
it could not have been overlooked that, for 
example, Nazi Germany pursued “Keynes- 
jan” depression policy before the appear- 
ance of the General Theory. Mr. Har- 
rod tells the Americans that if they “wish 
to assess Keynes’s influence in their coun- 
try, they should think, not of the New 
Deal, but of the low rates of interest at 
which they were able to finance the Second 
World War. That was Keynes’s personal 
contribution to American prosperity—one 
of no little moment” (p. 493). They could 
have learned that lesson on interest rates 
also from Dr. Schacht! The fact is, I be- 
lieve, that the idea was in the air anyway, 
and it would have been used even without 
Keynes’s advice. But, whoever it was who . 
taught Americans the lesson, they learned 
it only too well! That the maintenance of 
excessively low interest rates has become 
one of the main inflationary factors in the 
postwar period is widely recognized now. 
According to reliable reports Keynes be- 
came doubtful, during his last years, about 
the wisdom of the cheap money policy in 
the climate of the postwar period. It is a 
pity that Mr. Harrod does not comment on 
these reports (or scotch the tale, if he 
thought it incorrect). 

Mr. Harrod very skillfully defends 
Keynes’s assault on the peace settlement 
of Versailles and the criticism leveled by 
Etienne Mantoux in his book, Tke Car- 
thaginian Peace—or the Economic Conse- 
quences of Mr. Keynes, is made to appear 
to fall to the ground. Keynes’s courageous 
fight against political and economic chau- 
vinism and ‘the disastrous policy of re- 
venge after the First World War is to his 
eternal credit, and it is a pity that death 


_prevented him from performing the same 
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service after the Second World War when 
it was even more urgently needed and when 
he would have been in a better position 


than in 1919 to render it because his. 


prestige was at its zenith and his judgment 
had mellowed. 

There can be hardly a doubt, however, 
that Keynes’s attack on the peace treaty 
was greatly overdone and did much harm 
by -helping to create an attitude of ap- 
peasement towards the Nazi regime. 

His rejection of the fantastic reparations 
claims which were put forward immediately 
after the war was entirely justified. But 
his economic reasoning against the possi- 
bility of transferring the more moderate 
sums stipulated in the Dawes and Young 
plan was ill-founded. Politically speaking, 
long drawn out reparations may well be 
deemed unwise or even impossible. More- 
over, Keynes could have argued convinc- 
ingly that the depression made the transfer 
painful for debtor and creditor alike and 
that it does not make economic sense to 
extract reparations so long as in the receiv- 
ing countries resources are allowed to be 
wasted by idleness. But he tried to prove 
much more; he claimed that the transfer 
was In general extremely difficult or impos- 
sible because, conttary to classical teach- 
ing, trade balances are a “sticky mass” and 
do not readily adjust themselves to changes 
in non-trade items. 

In recent years Mr. Harrod had very 
sensible and courageous things to say about 
the notion of an intractable dollar shortage. 
He called.it “one of the most absurd 
phrases ever coined” and “one of the most 
brazen pieces of collective effrontery that 
has ever been uttered” (in- Are These 
Hardships Necessary?, London, 1947). Is 
it not entirely clear that the theory of the 
dollar famine, “this brazen piece of collec- 
tive effrontery,” is nothing but a consistent 
application of Keynes’s theory of the im- 
possibility of the transfer of reparations? 

Mr. Harrod tries to prove, with great 
success in my opinion,.that-Keynes was at 
heart an “adamant and uncdmpromising” 
individualist and that the “idea that a gov- 
ernment, however popularly elected, should 
be entrusted to make certain. value judg- 
ments on behalf of the community was 
anathema to him” (p. 192). He has, how- 
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ever, a difficult time defending Keynes 
against the criticism of inconsistency and 
reconciling. his individualism with “his 
fervent belief in planning” (ibid.). Typi- 
cal is a letter to Hayek dated June 28, 
1944 (quoted on p. 436) in which Keynes 
congratulates Hayek on his book The Road 
to Serfdom. “We all have the greatest 
reason to be grateful to you for saying so 


‘well what needs so much to be said. You 


will not expect me to accept quite all the 
economic dicta in it. But morally and 
philosophically I find myself in agreement 
with virtually the whole of it; and not only 
in agreement with it, but in a deeply moved 
agreement.” But he then pleads in the 
name of these principles for more planning 
rather than less. . “Moderate planning will 
be safe if those carrying it out are rightly 
oriented in their own minds and hearts to 
the moral issues.” “Dangerous acts can be 
done safely in a community which thinks 
and feels rightly.” This is, of course, the 
exact antithesis of what Hayek wished to 
prove; it is not simply, as Keynes put it, 
a different conclusion of .Hayek’s theme. 
It is one of Hayek’s central theses that 
planning as such leads inevitably to all the 
dire’ consequences, not simply the wicked- 
ness, weakness, or inefficiency of those who 
happen to be in charge. _ 

Keynes cannot have read and pondered 
Hayek’s book carefully. But more impor- 
tant is that the letter reveals Keynes’s basic 
philosophy with respect to society and at 
the same time his greatest weakness. 
Keynes was imbued with boundless opti- 
mism which was based on his conviction 
that “the world is ruled by little else,” but 
“the ideas of economists and political phi- 
losophers.” “Madmen in authority, who 
hear voices in the air, are distilling their 
frenzy from some academic scribler of a 
few years back. I am sure that the power 
of vested interests is vastly exaggerated 
compared with the gradual encroachment 
of ideas. Not indeed immediately, but 
after a certain interval. ... But, soon or 
late, it is ideas, not vested interests, which 
are dangerous for good or evil” (General 
Theory, pp. 383-4). 

Ideas can be changed, and Keynes ap- 
parently became more and more confident 
of his own power of persuasion. “He al-. 
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ways had a scheme. His mental energy 
and resources were limitless. If a thing 
could not be done in this way, it could be 
done in that.” 
in his private life and in the affairs of his 
college, and the same maxim should be ap- 
plied in public affairs” (p. 192). l 

To his dismay and amazement, Keynes 
discovered more and more frequently that 
once he had persuaded people to adopt a 
certain policy (which does not exclude the 
possibility that they might have done what 
he told them they ought to do even with- 
out his preaching), it was difficult or im- 
possible to dissuade them when he thought 
that the situation had changed and a dif- 
ferent policy was required. To give but 
two examples: Before the depreciation of 
sterling in 1931, Keynes had recommended 
a revenue tariff as an alternative to de- 
preciation. After devaluation he took the 
position that protection was no longer 
needed; but his advice was not heeded. 
Before his death he became increasingly 
displeased with many policies propagated 
by his disciples; he called them “modern 
stuff gone silly and sour,” and he recom- 
mended application of “the classical medi- 
cine.” (Mr. Harrod is a little too sure, it 
seems to me, that these were now settled 
convictions. Who can tell what Keynes 
‘would have recommended a few years 
later?) But the tide could not be turned. 

Up to a certain point this optimistic 
idealism has its advantages for a man of 
action. But as a philosophy of history it is 
defective. A dash of economic materialism 
and perhaps of psychoanalysis would have 
definitely improved the brew. Character- 
istically Keynes had no sympathy whatever 
for Marx and Freud. | 

But it would be unreasonable and un- 
grateful to expect such doubts and criti- 
cism from a biographer of Keynes who had 
the privilege of close personal contact with 
him. The impression which Keynes made 
on his collaborators is well exemplified by 
the following extract from the Journal of 
Professor Robbins, who was by no means a 
blind admirer of Keynes, as is shown by 
his memorial article in the London Times 
on the occasion of the appearance of Har- 
rod’s book: “In the late afternoon we had 
a joint session with the Americans, at 


“That was his experience ' 
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which Keynes expounded our views on 
the Bank. This went very well indeed. 
Keynes was in his most lucid and persua- 
sive mood; and the effect was irresistible. 
At such moments, I often find myself 
thinking that Keynes must be one of the 
most remarkable men that have ever lived 
-—the quick logic, the birdlike swoop of 
intuition, the vivid fancy, the wide vision, 
above all the incomparable sense of the fit- 
ness of words, all combine to make some- 
thing several degrees beyond the limit of 
ordinary human achievement. . . . He uses 
the classical style of our life and language, 
it is true, but it is shot through with some- 
thing which is not traditional, a unique un- 
earthly quality of which one can only say 
that it is pure genius” (written June 24, 
1944 during negotiations preceding Bretton 
Woods Conference, quoted by Mr. Harrod, 
p. 576). 

Lord Keynes was one of the great men 
of our time; on that most of us will agree, 
whatever our judgment concerning the de- 
gree of validity and originality of his 
theories, and however we weigh and value 
his influence on economic policy. These 
latter questions will be debated for a long 
time. But no rational conclusion could 
ever be reached if Mr. Harrod had not 
gathered an immense amount of informa- 
tion, much of which would have been 
irretrievably lost within a few years. For 
that all of us owe him an enormous debt 
of gratitude. 
GOTTFRIED HABERLER 
Harvard University 


Littte, I. M. D. A Critique of Welfare 
Economics. Pp. 276. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press (distributed in U. S. by Ox- 
ford University Press), 1950. $3.50. 


It is irritating to have to try to review 
this “Critique” in any reasonable compass 
of time or space. A critique of published 
discussion is quite legitimate, of course, 


‘but presents difficulties in getting at the 


author’s position on the issues, and in this 
case the exposition is not designed to make 
the task easy. A good subject index would 
have been helpful. 

To begin with, the author makes a parade 
of close thinking; but any pretense of defi- 
niteness and logical rigor in treating any 
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aspect of human phenomena must be 
largely humbug unless “relevance” is ex- 
plicitly thrown to the winds, and this 
would be anomalous in the case of Wel- 
fare Economics. In fact any systematic 
“theory” raises the question of relevance 
as the more difficult problem. Mr. Little’s 
treatment is valuable, but chiefly for its 
negations—and it needs to be read as criti- 
cally as he read the literature he discusses. 
It sometimes descends to dogmatism or 
logomachy. For example see on page 21: 
first, the assertion that it is “absurd” to 
deny that people may suffer, knowingly, by 
helping others; it would be fully as absurd 
to deny that they “may” get “greater satis- 
faction” by- doing so; second, the quibble 
over Stigler’s view that, as economists, we 
do not know or care what anyone tries to 
maximize. This is certainly the only cor- 
rect position to take—much as the laws of 
motion ignore the question of what moves 
and “has” inertia. The crucial fact is that 
economic comparisons are made and that 
quantitative comparison implies some com- 


mon denominator of the alternatives. ` 


Hence, “utility” or “satisfaction” or “wel- 
fare” or whatever should be defined as this 
common denominator, and anything fur- 
ther left to the psychologist or the phi- 
losopher. The weighty objections to all 
terms meaningful in everyday discourse are 
evidence enough. 

What needs a thoroughgoing critique at 
this date is the fundamental assumption of 
economics—the concept of economy and 
the presupposed means-end, quantitative- 
comparison: view of conduct—and in two 
aspects: (a) that people do economize, and 
(b) that they should economize, that 
economy is better than waste. (Mr. Lit- 
tle’s treatment of cardinal and ordinal con- 
ceptions of the economic end is particu- 
larly confusing.) This suggests that the 
list of “factors likely to make for incon- 
sistent behavior” (pp. 40-41) needs over- 
hauling and extension. 
sixth item, the infrequent purchase of dur- 
able goods, turns on the relation between 
buying and hiring, a matter of the role of 
“risk,” which is dismissed with the cryptic 
announcement that risk “has to be ignored 
in any case, as it is not measurable” (p. 
31). More important: the seventh item is 


For example, the- 
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that individuals experiment, “try out new 
ways of spending.” And.an earlier item 
covers changes in taste. But there is 
nothing about experimenting for the sake 
of experimenting, or change for its own 
sake. 

The deeper fact surely is that the de- 
sires for particular goods and services are 
largely symbolic; the goods are not “real 
ends” but desires for them reflect all sorts 
of individual and social interests such as 
“idle curiosity” (Little refers to Veblen’s 
writings on ostentation) or desire for suc- 
cess, achievement, social position, fame, 
conformity, or distinction.. Actual motiva- 
tion is largely planned, with the means-end 
relation reversed—that is, the ends are 
arbitrarily set up to make activity inter- 
esting instead of the normal situation where 
activity is instrumental to ends. Freedom 
and power, however, are as much end 
(“value”) as means. j 

Along the same-line Little neglects pro- . 
ducer interests except for recognition of 
“leisures” (e.g., p. 51). But production is 
interesting on its own account (or for 
symbolic ends), positively as well as nega- 
tively, and in all degrees. And it is surely 
as “important” for policy considerations to 
have production interesting as it is to have 
it efficient. From this practical point of 
view—our main interest in Welfare Eco- 
nomics—the difficulty is to avoid both the 
Scylla of giving too much significance to 
economic or means-end rationality and the 
Charybdis of ignoring its vital importance 
—provided it gets the sweeping qualifica- 
tion and supplementation which are needful. 

FRANK H. KNIGHT 

The University of Chicago ` 


EUCKEN, WALTER. The Foundations of 
Economics: History and Theory in the 
Analysis of Economic Reality. Trans- 
lated from the German by T. W. Hutchi- 
son. Pp. 358. Chicago: University of 
‘Chicago Press, 1951. $4.75. 


‘This is the translation of a book which 
was first published in Germany in. 1940 
and which since then has been reprinted in 
several editions.. Its author, the late -Pro- 
fessor Eucken, was an economist whose na- 
tionalism was tempered by a -measure of 
old-time liberalism and who manifested a 
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good deal of independence from the rigid 
tenets of the historical school. This school 
had been powerful in Germany (not in 
Austria) since the days of Schmoller. Its 
opponents had a hard time gaining a foot- 
hold in the academic world. Having grown 
to intellectual maturity in the shadow: of 
the historical school, Eucken eventually 
turned away: from it and became a leader 
of those who pleaded for the recognition of 
economic theory. 

The present book, which carries the sub- 
title, “History and Theory i in the Analysis 
of Economic Reality,” is a belated con- 
tribution to the nineteenth-century Meth- 
odenstreit between the Austrian economists, 
led by Menger, and the German followers 
of Schmoller, In it, Eucken tries to justify 
his own position of detachment from an 
all-embracing historism. He pleads for the 
. admission of theoretical reasoning with the 
view of establishing a synthesis of theo- 
retical and historical.methods in economics. 
Insisting, as. he does, that the construction 
of economic “stages” or “styles” leads to 
oversimplification, he makes much of the 
notion of economic “systems.” It is his 
view that a special theory cannot be con- 
structed for every economic system that 
has existed (p. 232), and that a theoretical 
apparatus should be built which embraces 
the “ideal types” of all known economic 
systems. “By applying this morphological 
scheme we can successfully understand the 
framework and structure of the economic 
system in every period and of every peo- 
ple” (p. 222). 

It is not clear what purpose the trans- 
lation is designed to serve. In the main 
flow of the tradition of economic science, 
Eucken’s central issues have been settled 
long ago. His problem, the justification of 
economic theory, is bound to impress as 
strange all readers who are nurtured by 
the Anglo-American tradition of theoretical 
economics and do not stand in need of 
emancipation from a narrow historism. 
Their problem, if any, is exactly the op- 
posite of that which besets Eucken’s origi- 
nal public. They may want to dilute the 
purity of a theory whose levels of abstrac- 
tion have on occasion become unduly high. 
To the solution of this problem the book 


under review is not likely to contribute 
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much. It is too much attached to the con- 
struction of classificatory schemes germane 
to an earlier phase of economic science. 
Many of its formulations are trite and 
antiquated commonplaces, defending in 
earnest positions which have become stand- 
ard content of our elementary texts: that 
economics requires quantitative thinking, 
that theoretical positions may be used as 
ideological weapons, that economics must 
be a systematic science, that systematic 
analysis i is not harmful. 
HENRY WILLIAM SPIEGEL 
The Catholic University of America 


KINDLEBERGER, CHARLES P. The Dollar 
Shortage. Pp. ix, 276. New York: John 
Wiley: & Sons, Inc., 1950. $4.00. 


Principal chapters are devoted to analyses 
of American exports and American im- 
ports, in search of hard cores of human 
demands which may explain our heavily 
favorable trade balances even during pe- 
riods marked by relatively small net ex- 
ports of capital. . The author’s search, 
though admirable for its systematic sifting 
of a wealth of data, actually yields little to 
explain that phenomenon (or coincidence). 
The main contribution of those chapters 
may be the obviating of duplicatory re- 
search by others. 

Two other chapters survey ‘cyclical’ and 
‘secular’ shortages of dollars. Other prin- 
cipal chapters describe and attempt to 
evaluate governmental policies here and 
abroad in the monetary and fiscal fields 
and in the fields of foreign exchange and 
international trading. 

In substance and style alike, this work is 
strikingly uneven. Here and there are indi- 
vidual sentences so vivid and terse as to 
suggest Senior, Jevons, and Veblen at their 
best. Thus, p. 267, “Rolls-Royces, polo 
ponies, jewels, yachts and movie actresses 
are traditionally associated . . . with poor 
as well as rich countries.” Elsewhere are 
batches of paragraphs exploring vaguely 


‘defined hypothetical cases, which demand 


of the reader a concentration usually as- 
sociated , with -mathematics—-without uni- 


‘formly rewarding the effort. Missing defi- 


nitions, at points, remind one of our great 
„David Ricardo. 


Example, p. 269: What i is 
repressed inflation? 
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Kindleberger is at points—-again rather 
unevenly—outstandingly deft with his ter- 
minological tools. He eschews so clumsy 
a term as “favorable balance of interna- 
tional payments.” Instead, he speaks .of a 
favorable balance on current account, p. 
128. . 

On p. 43 is a badly designed table, re- 
produced from a German publication. This 
should amuse the author, in retrospect, as 
it surely did the reviewer. The only tex- 
tual comment upon this exhibit is proof 
positive that the table is positively no 
good anyway. 

Ray Ovip HALL 

Washington, D. C. 


LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. Monopoly 
Today. Pp. iv, 128. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1951. $1.50. 


Four hundred men, it is said, rule the 
American economy. Each holds two or 
more directorships in the 250 largest cor- 
porations; together they hold one-third of 
3,705 such directorships, controlling cor- 
porate assets of $192.8 billion, or 42 per 
cent of all corporate assets ($461.5 bil- 
lion). 

These four hundred are identified and 
classified in eight dominant interest groups 
—J. P. Morgan—First National Bank, 
Rockefeller, Mellon, Du Pont, Kuhn-Loeb, 
Boston, Chicago, and Cleveland. These 
eight groups control 120 of the 250 largest 
corporations, representing $120.5 billion of 
corporate assets, or 62.4 per cent of the 
total assets held by the 250 largest corpora- 
tions. | 

There is a persistent trend toward ever- 
increasing concentration. Consolidation pro- 
ceeded apace between the two world wars; 
during World War II, 75 per cent of all 
prime war contracts were allotted to the 
100 largest manufacturing corporations, and 
$26 billion, two-thirds of it public funds, 
were invested in new facilities, 77 per cent 
of which were operated by the 250 largest 
corporations, and 70 per cent of which 


were subsequently acquired by these same . 


companies. Before World War IJ there 
were 12 nonfinancial corporations in the 
billion dollar. class; by 1949 the number 
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had increased to 21. Between 1945 and 
1947, 2,450 independent manufacturing and 
mining companies disappeared by merger 
and acquisition. In 1949 nearly two-thirds 
of American private investments abroad 


‘were direct investments by a few large 


corporations, 

The study is based on the latest and 
most authoritative source material. The 
authors demonstrate conclusively that a 
high ‘degree of concentration obtains in the 
American economy. Their efforts, how- 
ever, to identify and delineate interest 
groups are less successful, owing to imper- 
fections in the data and the elusive nature 
of corporate and financial affiliations. Even 
so, they have done as well as others who 
have pioneered in this difficult area. 

Objection, however, must be registered 
against their doctrinaire Marxist interpreta- 
tion. By omitting all reference to the - 
scope and persistence of competition, they 
exaggerate the extent and inevitability of 
monopoly; without analysis they dismiss 
antitrust policy as worthless; they attribute 
almost unlimited power to the “400 rulers”; 
by inference they impugn the motives of 
business leaders; they condemn all foreign 
investment as imperialistic; they portray 
American capitalism as a world menace, 
driven inexorably by its internal contradic- 
tions toward fascism and war; they pre- 
dict disaster unless monopoly is curbed, 
but they suggest no constructive remedies. 

In a democracy those who apprehend 
some danger to the community have an ele- 
mentary responsibility to avert it. The 
authors of this study are precluded by their 
Marxist ideology from doing so. 

Horace M. Gray 

University of Illinois 


Lincotn, GEORGE A., WILLIAM S. STONE, 
and THomas H. Harvey- (Eds.). Eco- 
nomics of National Security. Pp. xvi, 
601. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. 
$6.65. 


The members of the Department of So- 
cial Sciences of the United States Military 
Academy, in creating this book, have made 
a definite contribution. Their subject is a 
newly developed topic of major interest in 
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the social sciences. At the outbreak of 
World War II a number of highly credit- 
able volumes appeared in this field. Since 
then there has been a great wealth of ex- 
perience on economic mobilization, and the 
writers of the present volume have: been 
alert to make use of this material in the 
first general postwar study. A few of the 
contributions, among many, may be men- 
tioned: The relation of manpower to de- 
fense is admirably set forth, both in its 
general demographic aspects and in the 
specific policies for gearing manpower to 
the national security effort. The summary 
of the importance of raw materials to na- 
tional security is excellent, which should 
surprise no one since the matter has been 
ably dealt with before in USMA publica- 
tions. “Industrial mobilization,” the central 
process in the conversion of the economy 
to war, and munitions procurement, a mat- 


ter of the utmost importance to the Armed ~ 


Forces, are clearly presented. Many other 
parts of the book are admirably done. 

multiple authorship. There are thirteen 
contributors, three of whom served as 
editors. No single person went through 
the travail of uncovering and organizing all 
of the material. Accordingly the reader 
fails to find a clear and original philosophy 
of the subject which could spring only from 
a contemplative mind seeking to discover 
relationships and generalizations through- 
out the whole maze of data. The lack of 
strong, sure principles is evident in the 
treatment of “The Economic Basis of Na- 
tional Security” and “The Role of Govern- 
ment.” Since economics and. government 
run throughout the book, there should be 
no purpose in devoting special chapters to 
` them except to draw meaningful generali- 
zations regarding the relation of security 
activities to these fields of scholarship. 
Each of the two chapters is, however, only 
` a catchall for items more or less connected 
with the chapter headings but not woven 
into a useful set’ of essential principles. 
The authors display a higher quality of 
workmanship in expounding the more spe- 
cific aspects of the subject. The excel- 
lencies of the book overshadow any defects 
that may exist. The volume is a distinct 
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credit to the USMA and should add to its 
reputation not only for sound scholarship 
but also for quick appreciation of the sig- 


. nificance of a rising subject. 


BENJAMIN H. WILLIAMS 
Industrial College of the Armed-Forces 


Hart, ALBERT G. Defense Without Infla- 
tion. Pp. xiv, 186. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1951. $2.00. 
This book is an over-all view of general 

strategy in managing our economy in all 

out preparation for war. The author ar- 
gues convincingly that sound judgment in 

our present emergency must be based on a 


‘roundup of relevant information carefully 


explained to the public. 

Opening chapters present the nature of 
the period and the problem. Stress is given 
to the probability that we face a “‘mobiliza- 
tion hump” during which consumption lev- 
els must be reduced substantially ¢though 
not below a comfortable standard of lv- 


. ing). 
One weakness appears to arise from - 


There follow chapters on direct controls, 
budgetary policy, and monetary policy. 
Direct controls are necessary, but they 


= should be confined to a workable area and 


not be given a greater load than they can 
carry. The cash budget should be bal- 
anced by quarters. Tax alternatives are 
discussed; in general preferences follow the 
lines. proposed to Congress by the Treas- 
ury. The spendings tax is tempting but 
unworkable. Social security taxes can and 
should be increased though our inflation 
problem indicates cutting tariffs?’ Com- 
modity taxes should be levied close to con- 
sumption to avoid inclusion in cost-of-liv- 
ing indices.. The personal income tax (pre- 
ferred to the sales tax) can be strengthened 
especially by more general withholding and 
by a sharp increase in rates, 

As to monetary policy, principal atten- 
tion should go to the availability of credit 
rather than its cost. This requires tighter 
control of reserves and failing this the di- 
rect rationing of bank credit. In refinanc- 
ing debt, excessive liquidity should be 
avoided; a higher yield might well be ex- 
changed for reduced redeemability. 

Escalator clauses (including a purchasing 
power guarantee for bonds) are viewed 
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with skepticism; they are likely to make 
inflation control harder and to increase the 
damage should we not succeed in the at- 
tempt. 


There is abundant room for disagreement 


on, the large array of policy decisions in- 
volved in this survey. The reviewer,: for 
instance, is not convinced that a workable 
form of spendings tax is beyond feasibility, 
and he is inclined to the view that we must 
learn to live with more general escalator 
arrangements. But the book as a whole 
fulfills its purpose creditably and meets an 
important need. The closing chapter by a 
policy. committee (John Maurice Clark, 
chairman of the Committee on Economic 
Stabilization), stressing among other mat- 
ters the great need for co-operation among, 
and willingness to share sacrifices by, the 
various economic groups is an excellent 
statement and a fitting conclusion. 
- HaroLD M. Groves 
University of Wisconsin 


Umpreit, Myron E., ELcIn F. Hunt, and 
CHARLES V. KinterR. Modern Economic 
Problems. Pp. xvii, 642. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1950. $4.75. 


The main thesis of this book is the be- 
lief that the operation of the free enter- 
prise set of principles, with the flexibility 
that is inherent in such a system, brings 
about a realization of the goals generally 
desired. There is in the book a com- 
mendable consistency, and from first to 
last it presents the supporting evidence to 
justify original contentions- and ultimate 
conclusions. 

Due recognition is given throughout to 
the various perspectives current in the 
literature of our times but there is evident 
familiarity and understanding of approved 
standards in economic thinking. The au- 
thors might not wish to be named “ortho- 
dox” in the limited sense in which this 


term is often used, but their line of think- _ 


ing is an outgrowth of a knowledge of the 
contributions in thought that have gone be- 
fore. Perhaps the foremost topic along the 
above lines is the extent to which Keynes- 
_janism.is accepted. The authors are ready 
enough to include any of the Keynes expo- 


sition which has a foundation of logic in- 
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economic reasoning. They are not Keynes- 
ian, however, in the ordinary sense im- 
plied by that label’ In this they are in 
good company. B. M. Anderson, to men- 
tion one, states, “Keynes was a dangerously 
unsound thinker.” (In “Economics and 
the Public Welfare,” New York: Van Nos- 
trand, 1949, p. 391. Also in “The Eco- 
nomics of Ilusion” (New York: Squire 
Publishing Co., 1949) L. Albert Hahn 
challenges the Keynesian economics at con- 
siderable length. He states, “Generally. 
speaking, I cannot help thinking that what 
is today praised as the “Keynesian Revolu- 
tion” should, more accurately, be called the 
“Keynesian General Confusion” fp. 6]). 
One recognizes that our literature has been 
heavily steeped in Keynesian. worship over 
a number of years, but already there are 
signs of its being diluted with a measure 
of common sense. Umbreit’s treatment 
serves to contribute a balancing element in 
the analysis. 

This book should help to straighten out 
a student’s thinking, but it should do more. 
It is a book that can be read with compre- 
hension by those not necessarily educated 
in economic doctrine. It serves to give an- 
swers to many of the questions that per- 
plex the uninitiated and shows the place in 
which to fit many of the items of hearsay. 
Who has not heard a remark along some 
such line as this, “I don’t know a thing 
about economics. I wish I could find 
something to read that I could understand.” 
We suggest Umbreit, Hunt, and Kinter’s 
Modern Economic Problems. 

, Rosert M. HALEY 
Willamette University 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Action 
Against Unemployment. Pp. iv, 260. 
Geneva and Washington, D. C., 1950. 
$1.50. 


This is a survey, briefly, of unemploy- 
ment since World War II and of the stra- 
tegic factors in four countries causing 
unemployment; and, more extensively, of 
various types of measures undertaken to 
meet the financial need caused by unem- 
ployment and to diminish its volume. Un- 
der the first heading unemployment since 
the war in Belgium is attributed mainly 
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to changes in the pattern of international 
demand for Belgian exports; in German 


Bizone, to the inflow of refugees from the 


east, the demobilized army, and repatriated 
German prisoners of war; in Italy, to a 
limited supply of capital, inadequate to 
employ the large and growing population; 
and in the United States (the recession of 
1949) to liquidation of inventories. Of 
this I have one major criticism: I think 
the case for unemployment due to deficient 
capital supply is not proved and remains 
very doubtful. The facts of rigid wage 
rates and sharply falling marginal product 
curves, not in special factories only but 
over the whole economy, must.be carefully 
spelled out if the conclusion is to follow. 
- The second and main part of the study 
reports on the legal conditions under which 
unemployment benefits and allowances are 
_ granted and on ways of diminishing fric- 
tional unemployment through improving 
- the organization of the labor market. In 
addition, surveys and recommendations are 
made with respect to increasing aggregate 
demand where that is the cause of general 
unemployment, with respect to the rescue 
of depressed areas left stranded by decline 
of resources or disappearance of markets, 


and with respect to mitigating unemploy- 


ment and underemployment in undevel- 
oped areas of the world. A number of 
international measures to diminish unem- 
ployment are listed. 

The sum of this makes up a useful hand- 
book for the busy legislator and for the 
social scientist who wants a compact sur- 


vey of what is being done in the world in | 


this field. The language is reasonably pleas- 
ant, if a little institutional; the recommen- 
dations are sensible, not a prior? closet rea- 
soning only, but based also on the superior 
subtlety of actual fact and social experi- 
ment, 

Sometimes scholars in the social sciences 
are inclined to feel that progress toward so- 
cial betterment based on scientific knowl- 
edge is slow or invisible. It is thoroughly 
encouraging to read this study and to con- 
trast the effectiveness of its analysis and 


- policies with the ineffectiveness of the ` 


thought and action of 1930 and 1932. 
THEODORE MORGAN 
University of Wisconsin 
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Comin, Davin H. The Law of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance in New York, Pp. xxiy, | 
412. New York: Institute of Labor Re- 
lations and Social Security, New York 
University, 1950. No price. 


Add Professor Colin’s book to the small 
but gradually accumulating list of serious 
studies in this new field of administrative . 
law. He includes, as one „would expect, 
materials and opinions on aspects of the 
New York Unemployment Insurance Law 
other than those having to do strictly with 
“the administration of the substantive con- 
tent.” A broad view of his subject, for ex- 
ample, includes an examination of the or- 
ganizational relationship between the ad- 
ministrative and appellate agencies of the 
New York system. .Analysis of the fnan- 
cial provisions of the law, including ex- 
tended discussion of the New York variety 
of experience rating, on the other hand, is 
harder to justify. There are connections 
of course, and important connections, be- 
tween the financial and administrative fea- 
tures of an unemployment insurance sys- 
tem, but they are indirect, extremely diff- 
cult to trace, and deserve a book of their 
own. Likewise, the chapter on “Benefits, 
Duration and Dependents” hardly belongs 
in a work announced as “confined almost 
entirely to an examination of the adminis- 


_tration of the Act.” 


The book is arranged in five parts, though 
these are not of equal length or importance. 
Part I supplies a brief legislative history of 
the law, Part II an equally concise survey 
of the organizational structure responsible 
for carrying out the administrative and ap- 
pellate functions of the system. Parts III 
and IV make up the main body of the 
work, analyzing in detail legislative pro- 
visions on coverage, contribution and bene- 
fits, and the ruling case law that has de- 
veloped to make the legislative provisions 
effective. The materials for this analysis 
are coverage and benefit determinations 
and directives of the administrative agency, 
decisions of the Appeal Board and of the 
state courts on appeals taken from the Ap- 
peal Board, and the extremely valuable an- 
nual reports and special studies of the State 
Advisory Council, which in New York— 
unlike most states—has been a consistently 
effective organ for improving both the sub- 
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stantive and administrative features of the 
_ system. The author’s critique of the sub- 
stantive provisions of the law, and his 
recommendations for improvement, are in 
Part V. 

The interest of most readers will center 
in the last three parts. Parts ITI and IV 
together provide, as far as this reviewer 
knows, the most complete study of the 
subject yet made in this country. The 
author’s. contribution is the more valuable 
because it is the New York system with 
which he deals; here as in other fields of 
public administration we may expect the 
influence. of New York to pervade other 
states. The book is well organized, and, 
with one exception, Colin’s exposition of a 
highly complex subject is clear. This ex- 
ception is his treatment of the topics cov- 
ered in Chapters 14-16, where he shuttles 
disconcertingly back and forth between two 
decisions: whether or not to treat the pro- 
visions discussed there as penalties. He 
says (p. 223) that “The Act provides three 
types of ‘penalties’ which are to be applied 
to workers for specific disqualifications: 
(1) Suspension of accumulation of benefit 
rights; (2) Disqualification [sic] for bene- 
fits; and (3) Forfeiture of ‘benefits. Al- 
though loosely referred to as penalties, ‘it 
is not their purpose however to penalize or 
punish the worker for committing some 
wrong ... the acts in question are not 
usually legal wrongs.’” In two short para- 


graphs, penalty is used in two senses, 


though distinguished by. the author; dis- 
qualification is used in two senses without 
explanation; and a category of offenses 
(the third above) is included that is an 
exception to his definition of penalty. This 
lack of clarity which runs more or less 
through Chapters 14-16 and which re- 
quires. the reader to go to original sources 
for the facts, impairs the usefulness of this 
section of ‘the book. The difficulty origi- 
nates in a too sedulous adherence to statu- 
tory language. It could easily be remedied 
by inserting a brief statement of definitions 
at the head of Chap. 14 and reorienting to 
such statement the material in the Chap- 
ters 14-16. 

In general, Professor Colin passes favor- 
able judgment on the New York law. He 
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would however, to take a few examples, 


raise the basic benefit amount and add de- 


pendents’ benefits; he would abolish experi- 
ence rating; and, most important perhaps, 
he would reform and rationalizé the sus- 
pension-disqualification provisions of the 
law. Whether one agrees with Professor 
Colin’s criticisms and his recommendations 
for improvement is a matter largely of 
opinion, turn of background, training, and 
experience. ` Chap. 19 on “Benefits, Dura- 
tion and Dependents” will serve as an ex- 
ample. On benefit adequacy the author 
quotes with approval the conclusion of the 
New York Advisory Council that “Unem- 
ployment insurance benefits ought not to 
fall below . . . relief payments.” By this 
test New York benefits are too low. To 
the reviewer, this standard of adequacy - 
fails to take into account what he considers 
the fundamental nature, and the prime ad- 
vantage of the insurance method. The 
strength of insurance is precisely that it 
rests on broad, and therefore crude, pre- 
sumptions of average need and on the 
premise, that the only safe standard for 
determining a basic insurance -benefit is 
the claimant’s normal wages whatever the 
relation of wages to benefit level or living 
costs, since in this country wages are the 
basis both of benefit and contribution. In 
individual cases, inadequate insurance bene- 
fits “must be supplemented by charity,” but 
this is no argument, as the author implies, 
that the insurance structure could or should 
be used to correct substandard wage levels. ° 

Professor Colin concedes that it is neces- 
sary to preserve the claimant’s wish to 
work, but he seems, in light of the recent 
field investigation of claimant availability 
in New York, to be unrealistically opti- 
mistic on the possibilities of “proper legis- 
lative safeguards and administration [as 
ways of] preventing payments of benefits 
to those unwilling to work.” 

Benefit adequacy in insurance philosophy, 
which features certainty, is more a matter 
of liberal benefit duration than of liberal 
benefit level. Here the author would settle 
immediately for a maximum of thirty weeks - 
a benefit year but quotes with approval Sir 
William Beveridge’s goal of benefit dura- 
tion as long as the claimant is genuinely 
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unemployed. He should add that it was 
because of practical and political difficul- 


ties, first, in determining when a claimant ` 


ceased. to be genuinely unemployed, and, 
second, in making such a determination 
stick, that the British pre-1934 system of 
unemployment insurance collapsed. 

The author has some very interesting 
things to say about the disqualification- 
suspension provisions of the law. The 
most startling is his recommendation on 
the industrial dispute provision. He would 
allow disqualification of all persons in- 
volved in stoppages “regardless of guilt or 
degree or manner of involvement” but 
would expect in return that “benefits 
[would be paid] every other week for 
the duration of the stoppage... .” Even 
though one accepts the author’s premises 
that today “The Act, by and large, favors 
the employers and unduly penalizes the 
claimants” and that “The provisions of the 
Act make even approximate ‘neutrality’ by 
the state impossible,” his conclusion hardly 
seems to follow. The advantages of his 
proposed changes would be entirely ad- 
ministrative; almost certainly, they would 
please neither of the contesting parties. 

C. A. KULP 

University of Pennsylvania 


WERNE, BENJAMIN. The Law of Labor 
. Relations. Pp. xiv, 471. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1951. $5.75. 


Despite the broader implications of its 
title, this volume is a statement of the 
law of labor relations having its origin in 
the National Labor Relations Act. Other 
sources—such as state common and statu- 
tory law, federal statutes like the Clayton 
and the Norris~La Guardia Acts——are dealt 
with to such a negligible extent as to be 
completely overshadowed. It is not in- 
tended to imply that this is a serious fault, 
for the book is offered as a practical guide 
to the detailed rules which govern collec- 
tive bargaining relationships, and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is of course the 
major source of such rules. 

The subject matter is organized roughly 
in terms of the time sequence in the es- 
tablishment, development, and consumma- 
tion of the bargaining relationship. The 
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first part of the book deals with the law 
relating to the designation of bargaining 
representatives. There is next a section on 
the powers of the National Labor Relations 
Board to prevent unfair labor practices. 
Extensive analysis is then made .of the 
rights and duties of management and un- 
ions under the law as declared by the 
Board. This is followed by a detailed 
statement of the specific kinds of employer 
and union behavior outlawed by the unfair 
practice provisions. The final section con- 
cerns collective contracts, their nature, and 
the rules applicable to their negotiation 
and administration. 

The principal value of this work is that 
it provides a comprehensive manual in 
which all the rules developed by the Board 
and the courts under the National Labor 
Relations Act are set forth in detail, with 
clarity and accuracy but without discussion. 
Comment, criticism, thoughtful analysis of 
policy are deliberately avoided. 

The way in which the author has elected 
to organize the material has produced con- 
siderable duplication. Refusal to bargain, 
for example, is discussed under “Authority 
of the Board” (pp. 79-81), under “Duties 
of Management” (pp. 168-171), under 
“Unfair Practices by Employers” (pp. 223- 
229), and under “Collective Contracts” 
(pp. 266-272). As indicated by the num- 
ber of pages devoted to the subject at each 
place, none of these treatments is a mere 
passing reference. What constitutes re- 
fusal to bargain is covered in detail and 
with substantial repetition. 

The duplication just described may not 
be a shortcoming at all in a handbook 
of the National Labor Relations Act as 
amended by the Taft-Hartley law, to be 
used as a convenient reference by those 
who deal with industrial relations prob- 
lems. For such a handbook, the qualities 
of accuracy, preciseness of expression, and 
adequacy of treatment are more important. 
These essential requirements are fully met. 

i ie Joun Perry HORLACHER 
University of Pennsylvania 


LEARNED, EpmMuND P., Davin N. ULRICH, 
and Donatp R. Booz. Executive Action. 
Pp. xiii, 218. Boston: Harvard Univer- 
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sity Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1951. $3.25. 


This little book, written for and about 
top management in business, is a part of a 
much larger program of research in the 
human ‘problems of executive work which 
has been in progress at the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration for 
some time. The central theme of the book 
is the relation of business executives to 
each other and to the staff equipment which 
is supposed to facilitate their operations 
and extend their influence in running the 
show. ` 

Professor Learned and his associates have 
organized their story in two parts. The 
first deals with the environment of execu- 
tive operation. The second considers the 
problem of executive technique and method. 
If this dichotomy, like most neat defini- 
tions concerning the relationships of hu- 
man beings, is at times more inclusive than 
dichotomic, it must be remembered that 
` even Mr. Darwin sometimes nodded in his 
explanations of the interaction of the spe- 
cies and the environment. The schematic 
bifurcation is nonetheless a highly useful 
device, and in Executive Action a sense of 
the actualities of the management func- 
tion, which many books about both busi- 
ness and public administration have lacked, 
_ is achieved in the process of measuring the 
work of the man in the perspective of at 
least momentary environmental determi- 
nants. 

Business, the book points out (although 
in properly: reverent tones), seems to be 
subject to most of the taboos, superstitions, 
and rigidities that affect other forms of 
primitive social organization such as the 
family, government, religion, and colleges 
and universities. With them ‘it shares, 
with perhaps accentuated acuteness, the 
necessity to take part in the struggle for 
survival or, as the case may be, the strug- 
gle to keep up with the Joneses. Like 
them, it is the product of its own history 
-~~of all the multitudinous decisions, wise 
and foolish, that have gone to make up 
both its individual and tribal mores. And 
some of the case studies of executive re- 
action to such things as changes in-the pat- 
tern of the exercise of managerial authority 
_ which Professor Learned cites are a good 
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deal more like than unlike many of the 


. cases in a somewhat older study of execu- 


tive authority which appeared under the 
rubric of The Golden Bough. Nor are the 
archetypes of executive action, whether 
emanating from the “inspired leader” or 
the “elder statesman,” both of course with 
the inevitable “air of success,” very differ- 
ent from those encountered some time since 
among the Tribes of Israel. Even the per- 
sonality of the top executive, the urges 
that bring him to the top and keep him 
there, and the way in which he réacts to 
managerial situations existed pretty much 
the same in Nineveh and Tyre. The ma- 
jor difference seems to reside in the size 
of his income tax. | 

The second part of the book, treating of 
the executive in action, represents a signifi- 
cant broadening’ of traditional approaches 
to principles of organization and adminis- 
tration. In a sense it epitomizes the pro- 
gram of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration for extending the horizons 
of business management.’ In another sense, 
because it deals with problems of business 
management in terms that in recent years 
have been rather more fully explored by 
political scientists and students of public 
administration than by professors of com- 
merce and business administration, it marks 
a step toward a return to the older and 
more adequate conception of a science and 
art of political economy. The four initial 
chapters of this section, three dealing with 
delegation, communication, control and 
measurement, and a pénetrating but ter- 
ribly misbranded chapter called “Use of 
Organization Charts and Manuals,” lay out 
the broad lines of effective operational di- 
rection. The two chapters which follow 
undertake the same mission with respect to 
the use of staff organization and facilities. 
A final substantive chapter seeks to inte- 
grate the major principles of operational 
direction and general staff work into a self- 
consistent philosophy of organization build- 
ing. 

This is a clear and simply written book 
which manages with considerable success 
the creative manipulation of a number of 
basic administrative concepts. If it ap- 
pears to be a good deal less sophisticated 
than its equivalent literature in the field of 
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public administration, it is also true that it 
deals with executive action in a simpler and 
less. fluctuating value system. 
: ROWLAND EGGER 
University of Virginia 


Scorr, Leonard Hastincs. A National 
Agricultural Policy For All the People 
of the United States. Pp. xix, 153. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. $2.50. 


The title “A National Agricultural Policy 
For All the People of the United States” is 
a more ambitious one than the content of 
the volume warrants. The book does, how- 
ever, constitute a commendable effort on 
the part of an urban group to come to 
grips with the very large and complex set 
of problems that make up the field of study 
known as Agricultural Policy. Though pre- 
pared by Mr. Schoff, who is President of 
the Irving Worsted Company, the volume 
is an outgrowth of discussions in the Co- 
lumbia University Seminar on Rural. Life 
and was prepared for its use. 

The seminar consists of some 25 people 
rather largely drawn from the field of edu- 
cation, but with a sprinkling of sociologists, 
historians, and economists. The product 
constitutes, in the main, a look at the prob- 
lem from outside agriculture rather than 
an intimate study by people closely con- 
nected with agriculture or having deep and 
broad knowledge concerning it. Some ex- 
ceptions to this generalization should .be 
made. Obviously such participants as Ed- 


mund de S. Brunner and Harry Schwartz. 


have given much study to at least some 
phases. of the problems and conditions of 
agriculture. 

The book consists essentially of a series 
of essays on particular agricultural prob- 
lems rather than a comprehensive study of 
the whole field of agricultural policy. These 
essays carry the titles: 

1. Why the Problems of Agriculture Con- 
cern the People of the United States. 

2. Rural Areas of Low Income and Their 
Place in National Agricultural Policy. 

3. Farm Surpluses: Causes and Correc- 
tives; Problems of Price Support. 


4. The Farmer Bequeaths: Problems of 


Inheritance. 
5. The Relationship of Agricultural De- 
pression to Industrial Unemployment. 
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6. Summary and Conclusions. 

Economists will find themselves less than 
happy with many of the broad generaliza- 
tions made. For example, on page 12, 
“ .. it appears to conform more closely 
to the facts to conclude that unsupported 
competitive farm prices, competing with 
administered nonfarm prices for their share 
of a diminished overall national demand, 
may lead the economy down the first steps 
towards business depression; and that farm 
prices supported, in the interest of the na- 
tional economy on an approximate parity 
relationship with nonfarm prices may be 
one of the most effective procedures tend- 
ing to prevent business depression.” Here, 
as at many other points, the treatment fol- 
lows more closely the writings and ideas 
that were characteristic of the depression 
period than those which have come to be 
more generally accepted by economists in 
recent years. 

The largest single section of the book 
deals with rural areas of low income, and 
it is here that the treatment, while not pre- 
senting very many new ideas, will be found 
most satisfying by the majority of in- 
formed readers. 

Space available here does not permit 
analytical treatment of other parts of the 
book. It must suffice to say that studies 
of this kind by nonagricultural groups 
constitute a useful step toward a better 
understanding of the farm problem. How- 
ever, a larger participation by well-in- 
formed economists in the discussions, which 
dealt primarily with economic problems, 
would have enabled the group to avoid 
some errors in emphasis and conclusion. 

Murray R. BENEDICT 

University of California, Berkeley 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


GRIMES, JOHN Maurice. When Minds Go 
Wrong: A Simple Story of the Mentally 
lit—Past, Present and Future. Pp. 237. 
Chicago: The author, 1950. $5.00. 


A physician who has limited his practice 
to the specialty of psychiatry for a good 
score of years reflects upon his training, 
experience, and wide contacts, and finds 
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that he has a “unique” and “amazing” story 
to relate. The frustrations of state mental 
hospital service, the variety of unsatisfac- 
tory conditions observed while an institu- 
tional inspector, and the apparently static 
attitude in the care of mental patients im- 
pel the author to a forceful narrative and 


interpretation. Confidential interviews with - 


widely scattered mental hospital employees 
and patients are absorbed in this material, 
and many of.the conclusions drawn are pro- 
fessed to be from the former group. This 
book is privately published and distributed. 

At the outset, this production invites the 
classification of sensational propaganda by 
offering behind-the-scene revelations and 
exposures of alleged mysteries. This ap- 
proach encounters the usual hazard of dis- 
torting perspective wherein weaknesses and 
defections are emphasized to make the ar- 
gument more conclusive. In addition to 
the much maligned state mental hospital, 
the author indicts the state political sys- 
tem, organized psychiatry, and psychatric 
practice, all as to their relation to the pres- 
ent system of mental patient care, which 
he says, “. . . is wrong from every point 
of view conceivable.” 

The basic shortcomings inherent in group 
patient care by a young medical specialty 
practicing in great part under government 
control are factual and readily confirmed. 
The presence and tendency to defections 
because of the shortcomings are fully dis- 
cussed by the author in striking detail. 
There are numerous interpretations which 
we feel are open to further deliberations 
and even clarification, 

We are inclined to wonder.at such sweep- 
ing conclusions as: [mental patient care | 
“is care nominally directed by a profession 
that capitalizes on the mystery involved, 
resents being too closely checked upon, and 
‘sets away with murder’...” or “The 
food served patients in state mental hos- 
pitals is nearly: always repulsive yet pa- 
tients are forced to gobble it like swine or 
go hungry.” 

We also question the validity of the re- 
peated comparison that only half as many 
inmates are released from the state hos- 
pitals as from state prisons of approximate 
size. The author characterizes the neuro- 
surgical approach (prefrontal lobotomy) as 
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only of passing interest to a few and feels 
that shock therapy is already in -decline. 
This seems premature and not in accord 
with professional consensus.’ 

Excellent proposals are advanced by the 
author such as complete medical control of 
the hospital, qualifying training of the basic 
employee in nursing service, separation of 
the mental patient from the essentially de- 
pendent, and a vigorous boarding-out or 
equivalent plan for the long continued care. 
The “dream” of a colony village using 
group leadership and private families to 
provide sheltered extramural environment 
is presented. This conception must re- 
main a dream in our present’society which 
does not have the simple stabile culture 
that has made possible European establish- 
ments of this type. 

In general, the book is a strong indi- 
vidualistic approach to an important prob- 
lem. It seems rather late in the propa- 
ganda field. Its accuracy is impaired by its 
provocative attitude. Progress toward in- 
stitutional improvement is recognized as 
“feeble gestures” and “crumbs of evi- 
dence.” The author scarcely alludes to 
the feelings regarding his extramural prac- 
tice. We seriously doubt this book is of 
additional value to what has already been 
written on the subject and in similar vein. 

Hiipinc Benes, M.D. 

Pennsylvania Department of Welfare 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


SHORE, Maurice J., et al. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Mental Hygiene. Pp. iv, 444. New 
York: Social Sciences Publishers, 1950. 
$6.00. 


This book contains a great deal of recent 
information which will be found useful and 
interesting by members of the related pro- 
fessions and by readers well sophisticated 
in the field. Structurally the book shows 
the weaknesses of the symposium pattern 
in rather great degree: spottiness, vague- 
ness of logical framework, and diversity of 
aim and procedure among the writers. The- 
index is scanty, there is no preface, and | 
there is insufficient information about the 
background of the various contributors. 

The first and last chapters, written by 
the editor, do indeed present a unifying 
theme, the integrated body-mind-society 
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concept. The editor sees the normal per- 
son.as one who has a certain steadiness or 
constancy of character rather than as one 
who necessarily conforms to the statistical 
norms or is adjusted to the current moral 
norms of society. He sees the abnormal 
as something different in kind rather than 
in degree from the normal. He sets up a 
concept of the “out-normal’’—the creative, 
altruistic person who works for the good 
of society while maintaining his own inner 
freedom against the immediate demands of 
society. These concepts and theses could 
have been developed more tellingly by the 
use of a little more space and more se- 
mantic and literary skill. Also, there is 
little or no recognition in the book of other 
leading workers who for years have been 
thinking along similar lines, such as Fromm, 
Horney, Plant, and Frank. 

Hendrick Lindt presents some good fac- 
tual data about mental hygiene clinics, 
Morris A. Wessel about mental hygiene in 
the Army of Occupation, George Henry 
about sex variants, C. C. Burlingame 
about mental health projects in industry, 
T. W. Richards and Max Hertzman about 
Rorschach and other clinical methods, 
George Strassman about brain pathology, 
Kenneth Soddy about mental hygiene in 
Great- Britain, A. Repond about mental hy- 
giene in Switzerland, and Gregorio. Ber- 
mann about mental hygiene in Latin 
America. A. H. Maslow, Solomon Katz- 
enelbogen, Arthur J. Wilson, Lloyd J. 
Thompson, Harold A. Rashkis, and Donald 
Shaskan present various theoretical and 
clinical points and reports on recent re- 
search. 

Edward A. Strecker’s paper on “War 
‘Psychiatry and Its Influence upon Post- 
War Psychiatry and Upon Civilization” is 
the only previously published material. . It 
contains a brilliant commentary (pp. 146- 
7) on national character and the fall’ of 
France, but this, like many observations of 
psychiatrists, is sociologically oversimpli- 
fied. i 

The book contains some valuable bibli- 
ographies. J. K. Forsom 

Vassar College 


GRECO, MARSHALL C. Group Life: The 
Nature and Treatment of Its Specific 
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Conflicts. Pp. xvi, 357. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. $4.75. 


This is a very unusual book. The author 
states in -his preface that it represents “at 
least a mediocre attempt toward introduc- 
ing an idea that will change the meaning of 
social and personality conflicts.” As he 
sets about the task of introducing his “new 
orientation” he invades many fields of sci- 
ence and in the process finds it necessary 
to attack many of our previous concepts. 
The works of Weismann, Mendel, Lamarck, 
Galton, and others in the field of genetics, 
Freud, Horney, Rogers, French, and Alex- 
ander in the area of psychology, for ex- 
ample, are discussed and through the 
mechanism of assertion and declamation 
are superseded by the “new orientation.” 
In the process of developing his theories 
many statements are made to which most 
of us would take violent exception. No at- 
tempt is made to prove these radical as- 
sertions unless repetition and declamation 
constitute proof. Very little, if any, scien- 
tific data. other than personal subjective 
experience are offered. 

On page after page challenging, if not 
disturbing, statements are categorically pre- 
sented. Mental ill health, for example, is 
not incapacitating; the concept of the un- 
conscious as a dynamic force is denied; all 
patients are supposed to have insight; and 
so on throughout the book. 

The phrase “provide a new social con- 
figuration” occurs throughout the later 
chapters. In simpler days this was known 
as manipulation of environment. Case his- 
tories are given in which a job is found 
for the patient. Patients are boarded out 
with other families. Some are induced to 
join clubs. It is not actually claimed but 
repeatedly inferred that the needs of the 
patients have thus been met, symptoms re- 
lieved, and character formation modified. 
The therapist thus is seen as a director 
of community resources. His approach is 
“client centered” and is directed toward 
“the needs of his client’s social setting.” 

There is very little here that could throw 
light on the nature of the specific conflict 
within: group life. The author’s unusual 
concept of therapy would hardly qualify 
as a contribution. 

There is tremendous interest at this time 
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in group dynamics and much to be learned 
regarding the significance and sociological 
function of the neuroses. Progress-in psy- 
chotherapy may possibly develop through 
research in group dynamics. Anyone read- 
ing -this book, however, in the hope of ad- 
vancing will be severely disappointed. 
Lewis H. Loeser, M.D. 
Newark, New Jersey 


MONTAGU, ASHLEY. Statement on Race. 
Pp. xi, 172. New York: Henry Schu- 
man, 1951. $2.00. — 


On July 18, 1950 the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization issued a statement “by Experts 
on Race Problems.” One of those experts 
was Ashley Montagu. Others who directly 
_or indirectly participated in the drafting 
included Franklin Frazier, . Levi-Strauss, 
Dobzhansky, Klineberg, and Myrdal. Most 
of the social scientists in the United States 
will regard the first twerity paragraphs of 
the declaration.as containing the essence of 
their thinking about race. Still, there are 
undoubtedly many influential persons in 
the world to whom those paragraphs will 
seem less familiar. Certainly popular think- 
ing often forgets that race is based on in- 
heritable physical characteristics and is a 
concept distinct from nation and culture. 
It bears repetition to say that “for all 
practical social purposes ‘race’ is not so 
much a biological phenomenon as. a social 

myth,” a myth that has created “an enor- 
“mous amount of human and social damage.” 

. Paragraph twenty-one is of a different 
tenor from the rest of the statement. The 
contents have already stirred up a measure 
of controversy. It is not controversial to 
say that man reaches his fullest potentiali- 
ties through social interaction. Montagu, 
however, asserts that “man is born with 
drives toward cooperation” whose nonsatis- 

faction leads to individual and social ill- 
“ness. Proof for the proposition is offered 
in reasoning that because all life depends 
on life therefore all living things are funda- 
mentally social in nature. All living things 
tend to form societies and therefore the 
biological and social are coeval. Co-opera- 
tion between the animals increases in the 
course of evolution, being “more developed 


among the more advanced forms.” The 


author rejects the notion that the “struggle 
for existence” is the cardinal principle of 
life. Rather it is the “drive for co-opera- 
tion” that is “the most dominant and bio- 
logically the most important.” 

Obviously the definition given to “drive” 
is crucial for understanding Montagu’s po- 
sition. 
stinct. It is hardly’ conceivable that he 
thinks of co-operation as a recurrent ten- 
sion like hunger. Yet he does not wish to 
speak of co-operation as a mere biological 
capacity since competition is also that. 


Clearly, too, he implies more than the idea - 


that co-operation is adaptive, for competi- 
tion may also be so, and nobody has yet 
measured to see whether one is generally 
better suited for survival than the other. 
However the reader interprets his reference 
to drive, Montagu’s position takes its place 
alongside an interesting trend in‘ social sci- 
ence thinking.’ As indicated by Sorokin 
and Maslow, for example, this trend re- 
veals an increasing concern with the dy- 
namics of so-called “healthy” human be- 
havior in contrast to “pathological” re- 
sponses like crime, war, or mental illness. 

Jonn J. HoNIGMANN 

New York University 


BRAMELD, THEODORE. Patterns of Educa- 
tional Philosophy: A Democratic Inter- 
pretation. Pp. xxiv, 824. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company, 1950. 
$4.75. l i 


In the flood of books on education, its 
methodology, its psychology, and its phi- 
losophy, one looks—often in vain—for 
publications which do more than restate 
the trite, the obvious, and the common- 
place. Granted that excellence is a precious 
and scarce commodity, it seems to this re- 
viewer that in the field of education, con- 
sidered as an academic discipline, the high 
incidence of mediocrity in the professional 
literature is symptomatic of a great deal 
of superficial and shallow thinking. 

College and university departments of 
education have long been looked down upon 
by their sister departments as not quite 
academically respectable, intruders upon 
the campus, unwanted babies. Unfortu- 
nately the results of an almost fanatical 
preoccupation with methods and the ‘trivia 


It is'clear he does not mean in- . 
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of schoolkeeping have in large measure 
justified this scorn. To an extent greater 
than we like to acknowledge, courses in 
education have’ earned the reputation of 
-“come-hither” courses or of academic 
wastebaskets, picking up students who are 
unable to meet more rigorous demands. 
Historically, this state of affairs goes back 
to the period in our national development 
when the rapid training of great numbers 
. of teachers was an urgent necessity. More- 
over, the low salary level of teachers is 
hardly an incentive for professional growth 
and enlarged competence. And yet the 
comprehensive and significant problems of 
education demand for their solution train- 
ing of the highest excellence as well as. the 
selection of the most able and promising 
students. The enrichment and cross-fertili- 
zation which departments of education can 
receive from other disciplines is sufficient 
reason for vigorously pressing for closer 
co-operation and rapport with these areas 
and for decreasing monopolization of prob- 
lems typically regarded as the sole province 
of the profession of education. 

High on the list of urgent business is 
the production. of a professional literature 
which represents. sound scholarship ex- 
pressed in a challenging style which will 
arouse the enthusiasm and extend the in- 
tellectual capacity of our students. That 
much educational literature is drab, color- 
less, and, from the standpoint of scholar- 
ship, extremely shallow can scarcely be 
gainsaid. In the history of education em- 
phasis is put upon the chronological de- 
velopment of institutions; and in the phi- 
losophy of education the stress is fre- 
quently on an analysis of “isms,” with 
little regard to the evolution of dynamic 
ideas and their implications for current 
practice, . 

This volume is a vigorous and impor- 
tant contribution to the literature on the 
philosophy of education. In his prefatory 
remarks Dr. Brameld, Professor of Edu- 
cational Philosophy at New York Univer- 
‘sity, confronts his readers with the com- 
pelling challenge of philosophy that we all 
must philosophize willy-nilly—even fur- 
ther, that we do philosophize whenever we 
try to think deeply and comprehensively 
about human problems. To focus our at- 
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tention on the problems of education is to 
enter the arena of educational philosophy, 
and Dr. Brameld reminds us that whatever 
our occupation, a responsibility of citizen- 
ship is to think deeply on the problems of 
education—in short, to philosophize. The 
author has swung forthrightly into a care- 
ful analysis of the implications of this re- 
sponsibility, an analysis which makes the 
book one of the best publications in its 
field. The book is not a polemic; rather 
the author undertakes to lay bare for the 
reader the historical and philosophical roots 
of educational philosophy as expressed by 
progressivist, essentialist, perennialist, and 
reconstructionist educators. The contribu- 
tion which each of these schools of thought 
has made toward the clarification and un- 
derstanding of the perennial problems of 
education as well as of their shortcomings 
is sagaciously delineated. The discussion 
is neither superficial nor doctrinaire. Dr. 
Brameld has read widely and deeply and 
brings to his book real scholarship and a 
genuine attempt to extract from points of 
view which he cannot accept their valid 
contributions; He is eminently fair in this 
regard, but in no Sense noncommittal or 
timid. Scholarly objectivity for him is not 
a smoke screen to conceal his own position. 
He writes with a bias—and I know of no 


author worth reading who doesn’t—and his 


philosophical allegiance is identified and 
overt. Courage is‘one of Mr. Brameld’s 
gifts; he adroitly carves more than one 
sacred cow. ; 

Mr. Brameld has chosen his problems 
wisely and courageously. His treatment 


.. of the impact of authoritarian philosophy 


upon education for freedom is a forthright 
appraisal of what, perhaps, constitutes the 
“clear and present danger” for liberal edu- 
cation. It is with the delineation of this 
problem and its examination that the book 
is chiefly concerned. It clarifies the prob- 
lems of achieving standards and convic- 
tions in an emerging democratic society. 
The Philosophy of Education Society has 
been deeply concerned with problems of 
making educational philosophy more mean- 
ingful and useful to prospective teachers. 
Mr. Brameld has aided mightily in the 
achievement of that objective by issuing 
the present volume. He has not minced 
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words; in the examination of educational 
problems his critical faculty is tempered 
by an honest search for constructive solu- 
tions. 

In reading this book one is reminded of 
Immanuel Kant’s observation: “Unless the 
philosopher contributes to the cause of hu- 
man freedom he is of less account than the 
laborer in the fields.” Mr. Brameld’s con- 
tribution to the cause of human freedom 
is noteworthy. 

In the field of educational philosophy 
few books have been published which can 


_ be so useful. 


FREDERICK E. ELLIS 
Tufts College 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


RUSSELL, BERTRAND. The Impact of Sct- 
ence on Society. Pp. 64. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. $2.00. 
This is the third series of lectures pre- 

sented and published under the Matchette 

Foundation. It contains three lectures: 

(1) Science and Tradition; (2) Effects of 

Scientific Technique; and (3) Science and 

Values. The first lecture points out, with 


apt illustrations, the wholesome effect of - 
The. 


science in eliminating superstition. 
second lecture traces some of the effects of 
technology on social organization. It em- 
phasizes the tendency to centralization of 
power making possible world empire and 
totalitarian control. 

The third chapter contains the most sig- 
nificant material in the book. It opens 
with an attack on “the kind of philosophy 
that has seemed to be suggested by science 
in modern times.” Marxians, Pragmatists, 
and some others, says Russell, agree in re- 
garding science not as a méans of getting 
to know the facts of the world and of life 
but as a means of acquiring power to 
change the world. Scientific knowledge, or 
“truth,” then becomes for them simply the 
theory that works best in the manipulation 
of raw material. Applied to human affairs 
it means that “the only way of discovering 
which of the disputants is in the right is to 
wait and see which of them is successful.” 
Thus “there is no longer any principle ex- 
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cept force by which the issue can be de- 
cided.” 


Pragmatists will argue vehemently that . 


their philosophy has no such implication, 
though the present reviewer agrees with 
Russell that he has put his finger upon its 
weakness. Where the disputants are strong 
enough to be independent of outside con- 
trol, and where they refuse to recognize a 
standard of justice above the pursuit of 
their own interests, force is left as the sole 
arbiter. ‘Russell argues that what is, needed 
is to recognize “a non-human truth... a 
standard outside the disputants, to which, 
we may urge, the dispute ought to be sub- 
mitted” (p. 49). The-possibility of such a 
standard is denied by Pragmatism, Marxi- 
anism, and much other contemporary phi- 
losophy claiming -to be “scientific.” But 
Russell is far from showing that his own 
philosophy can provide it. Simply to rec- 
ognize that there is a nonhuman standard 
of facts about the physical world and hu- 
man relations does not of itself imply that 
those facts contain a standard to which a 
dispute ought to be submitted. 

The latter half of the third chapter turns 
to the practical question of what is needed 
if the beneficent possibilities of science are 
to be realized and its dangers averted. In 
so far as any benefits have thus far been 
reaped from scientific industrialism they 
have been due, we are told, to three fac- 
tors—-democracy, trade unionism, and, birth 
control. Russell sees no hope for the world 
unless these can be made general. There 
must also be created a world government 
with a monopoly of all serious weapons of 
war. These things, though difficult, are not 
impossible. So the book concludes on a 
note of cautious optimism. ` 

A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 

University of Wisconsin 


STALLKNECHT, NEWTON P. and Ropert S. 
BruMBAuGH. The Spirit of Western 
Philosophy. Pp. xxi, 540. New York: 
Longmans, Green-and Co., 1950.. $4.75. 
This history of western philosophy is a 

sort of suitcase of small samples from the 

history of philosophy. At first, the authors 


arrange their samples about a problem `` 


which seems to them central to some given 
period. For example, the great classical 


‘tedly, it has its .virtues. 
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Greek period through Aristotle is made 
to center in the problem of permanence 
(being) and change (becoming). Medie- 
valism is made to center in the problem of 
faith versus reason. However, as the book 
converges on. the modern, this way of 
organizing becomes too difficult. Conse- 
quently the authors group thinkers in terms 
of their common, intellectual origins. Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz are put in one 
chapter; Locke, Berkeley, and Hume in an- 
other> Kant, because of his wide*influence 
on western philosophy, is made the sub- 
ject of two chapters. Finally, as the au- 


` thors are pushed for space, they force the 


remaining one hundred and fifty years into 
the last three chapters. 

For so short a book, it seems to be five 
hundred and forty pages long. Yet admit- 
For one, it con- 
tains extended, often apt, quotations from 
the philosophers. For another, it is clear, 
even oversimplified in presentation. The 
bones of philosophy are cleanly exposed, 
even if the marrow is sometimes sucked 
out. However its faults are more numer- 
ous. The motivations behind important 
philosophies, even when plainly -revealed, 
are rarely, if ever, shown as the integrat- 
ing, driving causes of philosophic activity. 
Again, when a problem is common to a cul- 
ture, nothing is done to relate the problem 
to its cultural basis. For example, nothing 


_is done to show why the problem of perma- 


nence and change should have been so cen- 
tral to Greek thinking or why the problem 
of faith versus reason should have so exer- 


cised the thinking of Christian philoso- 


phers. Such examples can be found in any 
part-of the work. Lastly, even though so- 
cial events of momentous significance are 
occasionally pointed out as causing a re- 
focusing of and revolution in: philosophic 
thought—for example, the missionary 
Christ, the new science, modern logic—yet 
these events are never significantly related 
to the philosophies which were built upon 
them. 

A history of western philosophy which 
will be an adequate integration of human 
history and human thought is yet to be 
written, 

RUBIN GOTESKY 

University of Georgia 


_tries, such as Russia or France. 
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Uram, Apam B. Philosophical Foundations 
of English Socialism. Pp. 173. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1951. $3.75. 


Dr. Ulam has written a provocative book, 
in which English socialism is naturalized 
into one of the inevitabilities of the time. 
He makes it a theory of reform hardly 
more controversial than some additional 
social legislation. In another sense, the 
volume centers on the impact of British 
idealism on the Labour Government. In 
result, English socialism is isolated from 
the lesser breeds that exist in other coun- 
Thomas 
Hill Green takes the place of Karl Marx 
as the founder of the new imperative of in- 
dustrial democracy. If Ulam’s treatment 
is unequivocally correct, he has, indeed, 
made a contribution to the discussion of 
modern socialism. But, one might ask by 
contrast whether a study of the writings of 


‘the leaders of British socialism from the 


Fabians on might offer us a different pic- 
ture. For few actual socialists are dis- 
cussed, and the international contacts of 
British socialism hardly enter the picture. 

The theme is summarized in the last 
paragraph of the volume: “In that sense 
British-socialism is a phenomenon at once 
wider and more significant than the ide- 
ologies of the various socialist movements 
in Great Britain. It represents a definite 
stage in the development of political de- 
mocracy, a stage prepared and analyzed by 
the idealism of philosophers and economists 
of whom many were nonsocialist or anti- 
socialist in their beliefs.” 

Granting this structure of argument, 
some criticisms may be offered. Ulam 
does not do an effective job of stating or 
understanding the ideas of those he op- 
poses, and he particularly fails to under- 
stand the conservative theory of reform, 
even in England (pp. 23, 152). Conserva- 
tives are sometimes mere reactionaries and 
sometimes not (pp. 41, 45). Liberalism is 
both revolutionary and middle-of-the-road 
(pp. 7, 48). Social trends, like socialism, 
are both a product of objective social facts 
and ideas (pp. 69, 149, 135); and though 
socialism arises from the sickness of indus- 
trial society (pp. 67, 102), a valid political 
theory must accept the facts of industrial 
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civilization (p. 95). The discussion of 
Marx is much too brief, and the conti- 
nental backgrounds of pluralism .are not 
discussed (pp. 77, 97, 81). One may doubt 
that continental socialism has been as theo- 
retical as Ulam says, or that British so- 
cialism has been as worthily pragmatic as 
` he suggests (p. 67). 

These criticisms, of course, arise from 
current trends in ideological controversy. 
Ulam is particularly to be commended for 
his perception of the elitist bias in pro- 
gressive or left thought (pp. 4, 112, 115), 
and for his vigorous re-examination of Brit- 
ish Idealism. 

Francis G. WILSON 

University of Illinois 


CHAPIRO, José. Erasmus and Our Struggle 
for Peace. Includes Peace Protests! by 
Erasmus of Rotterdam. Pp. xv, 196. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950. $2.50. 


~ This new complete translation of Erasmus’ 
Querela Pacis of 1517 is preceded by a long 
biographic-historical analysis of Erasmus’ 
struggle for peace and a united world. 
Although perhaps too panegyric in _tone, 
Chapiro’s introduction draws a vivid and 
clear picture of the position of a true hu- 
manist at the beginning of the modern era. 
Chapiro is especially successful in contrast- 
ing Erasmus’ consistent fight for tolerance 
and. individual freedom with Luther’s vio- 
lent authoritarianism. 

As to Erasmus’ pamphlet, it will be hard 
to argue with Chapiro’s statement that 
Peace Protests is “a masterpiece without 
any counterpart in the pacifist literature of 
the world.” It is outstanding because of 
its wholly uncompromising character, which 
makes it for our period an almost subver- 
sive document, Erasmus does not hesitate 
to declare that “there are cases where we 
must buy peace,” that the highest price for 
peace is still cheaper than the price paid in 
war, that Christianity and war are utterly 
incompatible, and that “there is no peace, 
even unjust, which is not preferable to the 
most just of wars.” Erasmus’ unrealistic 
attitude, his neglect for the institutional 
causes of war, his futile attempt to pro- 
mote peace through exhortation of the 
secular and ecclesiastical princes, all these 
obvious errors are redeemed by a philoso- 
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phy which takes the values of Christianity 
and humanism seriously. 
HERBERT Marcuse 
Washington, D. C. 
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CAMPION, GILBERT, D. N. CHESTER, W. J. 
M. Mackenzie, Wittiam A. ROBSON, 
ARTHUR STREET, and J. H. Warren. 
British Government since 1918. Pp. 232. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951; 
London, 1950. $3.75. 


This volume, according to Sir John An- 
derson’s introduction, is intended to be a 
“comprehensive” and “well balanced” ac- 
count of British government since the 
First World War. It is: doubtful if the in- 
tent has been realized. The book is good 
on administration, a fact which is not sur- 
prising since it was issued under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. However, on the political side, it 
leaves much to be desired. There is a 
great deal more to be said on the parlia- 
mentary system than is offered by Sir 
Gilbert Campion. 

Under administration, D. N. Chester . 
provides a useful guide through the laby- 
rinth of cabinet changes during the past 
thirty years. In the opinion of the re- 
viewer, the most interesting chapter is 
“The Structure of Central Administration” 
by Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie, the sub- 
title of which might: well be “The Haldane 
Report Revisited.” No student of public 
administration should miss - Mackenzie’s 
brilliant discussion of the problem of ad- 
ministrative organization. 

The next two chapters are more technical 
in character. Professor William A. Robson 
writes at length on administrative law and 
combines a great deal of detail with an 
excellent analysis of trends. Sir Arthur 
Street’s assignment on ‘“Quasi-Government 
Bodies” is a tough ‘one, and.it is not sur- 
prising that he begins with Alice, the Red 
Queen, and the walrus. It is not easy to 
cover a wide variety of regulatory bodies 
and government corporations in thirty-six 
pages. 


The volume concludes with a “swan 
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song” on local government by J. H. War- 
ren. The last few decades have indeed 
greatly diminished the scope and signifi- 
cance of British local self-government. And 
yet, as Warren so well puts it, “The spirit 
of local initiative and responsibility, the 
sense of local community, and the process 
of mutual education that springs from the 
co-operation of groups, classes and indi- 
viduals in the provision of communal needs, 
should not be allowed to perish because 
they lack suitable organs, adapted to the 
needs of the time, endowed with adequate 
powers, and possessing a wide freedom for 
real initiative” (pp. 232-3). 

Although British Government since 1918 
is both too technical and too spotty for the 
general American reader, it does contain 
much of value to political scientists and as 
such is to be commended. 

Rocer H. WELLS 

Bryn Mawr College . 


McCurrocH, SAMUEL CLYDE (Ed.). Brit- 
ish Humanitarianism. Pp.x, 254. Phila- 
delphia: The Church Historical Society, 
1950. $4.00. 


The early part of the nineteenth century, 
especially from 1815 to 1848, was a period 
of political and social reform unequaled in 
English history. The abolition of slavery, 
the modification of the penal code, the 
improvement in the condition of prisons, 
the factory legislation, repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and the Great Reform Bill were 
among the major reform movements of 
this time. The historian interested in the 
dynamics of social reform can profitably 
turn to the study of these movements: 
He at once asks why so many modifica- 
tions in English institutions and traditions 
culminated in this short span of time. Of 
course, no simple nor single explanation 
can be given. Political liberalism, with its 
roots deep in seventeenth century soil, and 
Benthamite utilitarianism, with its pro- 
pensity for administrative efficiency, were 
causal factors. But of greatest importance 
was humanitarianism. Therefore, one wel- 
comes this study, British Humanitarianism. 

This series of essays, a Festschrift honor- 
ing Frank J. Klingberg, is written by his 
doctorate students and edited by one of 
them, Samuel C. McCulloch. As one 
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would expect from such a project, these 
essays, ranging over the breadth of the 
British Empire from 1700 to 1850, are un- 
even in their contribution to historical 
knowledge and in their penetration of hu- 
manitarianism. Some belong to the limited 
area of Anglican Church history and bear 
only slightly upon the subject. At least 
one author reaches a negative conclusion 
about the.spread of humanitarianism to 
Australia. Charles $. Blackton, though 
telling a significant story of “Convicts, 
Colonists, and Progress in Australia, 1800 
to 1850,” concludes: “The humanitarian 
note, faint before 1840, was hardly. percep- 
tible by 1850” (p. 48). 

John Duffy’s study of “Early Factory 
Legislation: A Neglected Aspect of British 
Humanitarianism” is an inquiry into a sig- 
nificant phase of humanitarian reform. He 
properly stresses the influence of the Wes- 
leyan Revival in ameliorating conditions in 
the factories, and emphasizes the evangeli- - 
cal motives of Sadler, Oastler, and Wilber- 
force. He does not limit humanitarianism 
to any religious, political, or economic 
group, for, as he says, “Tories, Whigs, 
Radicals, and Independents, country squires, 
great landed aristocrats, merchants, law- 
yers, factory owners, and intellectuals, 
found a common-cause in this humani- 
tarian struggle” (p. 81). 

Some of the authors, claiming too much 
for the Anglican Church, especially during 
the early eighteenth century, are hindered 
by their limited point of view. They fail 
to be convincing when they attempt to 
prove that the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel was chiefly a humanitarian 
agency; one’s judgment is confirmed by 
the evidence here presented that it was 
primarily an agency of church extension. 
For example, Mr. J. Harry Bennet, Jr. 
found it difficult to show the humanitarian- 
ism of the Society in its treatment of 
negro slaves on its Codrington sugar plan- 
tations in the Barbadoes. He finds him- 
self in the awkward position of defending 
the Society from the attacks of the Chris- 
tian Observer, the most consistently hu- 


manitarian magazine of the early nine- 


teenth century. The position taken by 
Robert W. Smith in his essay, “The At- 
tempt of British Humanitarianism to 
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Modify Chattel Slavery,” rests on a more 
solid base, for he finds Christians of many 
groups—Quakers, Methodists, and Baptists 
as well as Anglicans—attempting to uplift 
the afflicted negro slave. l 

All the essays are well written and full 
of vital information. The editor and au- 
thors should be proud of a volume which 
truly honors Professor Frank J. Klingberg, 
who has devoted so much of his life to the 
study of British humanitarianism. 

R. G. COWHERD 
Lehigh University 


GLEASON, JoHN Howes. The Genesis of 
Russophobia in Great Britain: A Study 
of the Interaction of Policy and Opinion. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. $5.00. 


This book provides a careful survey of 
the relations, both political and economic, 
between the United Kingdom and Russia 
in the period 1815 to 1841. It shows the 
gradual growth of hostility between the 
two countries. The author describes how 
during the eighteenth century Russia had 
emerged as a significant force in British 
life, but how the great alliance which over- 
threw Napoleon broke down after the Con- 
gress of Vienna. The Greek revolt which 
affected both countries, the Polish revolu- 
tion, the Near Eastern crisis of 1833 re- 
sulted in deep estrangements. “By the end 
of 1837 Russophobia was a major element 
in English opinion.” Suspicions and an- 
tipathy became a real hatred during the 
Near Eastern crisis in 1840. The co-opera- 
tive settlement of the problems involved in 
this conflict enhanced more friendly rela- 
tions until misunderstandings about an 
agreement between the two countries pre- 
cipitated the Crimean War. 

Economic forces were another negative 
influence. Competition between the inter- 
ests of the two nations in the Near and 
Middle East increased the hostile senti- 
ment. 

The importance of the book lies not only 
in the interesting complete account of 
Anglo-Russian relations, but also in the 
background of the general development of 
international politics in the 26-year period 
covered. In showing the interaction of 
public opinion and of policy the author 
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seoviies a valuable contribution to the 
‘psychology and technique of public opinion. 


. FRIEDA WUNDERLICH 
New School for Social Research 


KAUFMANN, WILLIAM W. British Policy 
and the Independence of Latin America, 
1804-1828. Pp. ix, 238. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1951. $3.75. 


The author of this monograph, an in- 
structor in political science at Yale Uni- 
versity, frankly admits in his preface that 
he has traveled “along a well-worn path,” 
but ventures to hope that he has achieved 
“a synthesis of both fact and interpreta- 
tion.” He was speeded on his journey by 
two fellowships, four members of the Yale 
staff, and an employee of the Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 

It is difficult for scholars in more remote 
centers of learning to obtain such bountiful 
assistance for the purpose of thrashing old 
straw. Unharvested fields have usually 
had greater appeal for voters of subsidies 
and directors of research. But the present 
reviewer is not disposed to bewail this par- 
ticular experiment. It is possible that 
Doctor Kaufmann has attained his objec- 
tives and that his performance is worth 
the bounty and the effort. 

He has revealed no facts not already 
known by one or another of several living 
specialists; but it is likely that some of 
these numerous facts have eluded one or 
more of the experts, or have been known 
and then forgotten by them, and there is no 
doubt that many of the facts here assem- 
bled will be new to the general reader, who 
cannot fail to be intrigued by the author’s 
clever style. Doctor Kaufmann has not 
only mastered the details; he has disclosed 
an attractive perspective -and exhibited a 
fine sense for the dramatic. Errors of fact 
are few and hardly worth mentioning. He 
says that Spain was negotiating as early as 
1821 or 1822 “for the recognition” of the 


. independence of her American colonies (p. 


145). This is very doubtful. And why 
did not one of his professorial guides tell 
him that Dom and not Don should be 
used in connection with Portuguese proper 
names? 

Something might also be said in praise 
of his interpretation. At least, he places 
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. the story in its broad setting: the Napo-. 
leonic Wars, the European Concert, and 
Anglo-American conflict and rivalry, al- 
though he seldom permits the Latin Ameri- 
cans to appear upon the great stage, and 
at times the background he presents is so 
devious and complex that much effort is 
required to follow the announced theme 
through the maze. In fact, the title of 
the volume does not completely cover its 
contents. Great Britain, the European 
Concert, and the Independence of Latin 
America would be a more accurate title be- 
cause it would emphasize his major inter- 
pretative contribution. But a few of the 
major characters in his drama, especially 
George Canning, appear in a somewhat new 
light. It is generally known, for example, 
that George Canning wished not only to 
bring Latin America into a world balance 
of power but also to destroy the European 
Concert (the system of conferences in- 
augurated in 1815), but is it generally 
known that Canning was an uninhibited 
prevaricator? ; 

Doctor Kaufmann makes this hopeful re- 
mark in his preface: “The study of an epi- 
sode, however remote, in terms of the prob- 
lem posed, the alternatives available, and 
the diplomacy employed, may reflect some 
light upon the dilemmas of our own time.” 
But he fails to point out the lessons and 
suggest how they may be utilized. Did he 
forget this initial promise or forget to 
delete it? Or did he wish to flatter the 
reader. by assuming that the reader would 
readily discover the lessons and their 
utility? 

- J. Frep Ripry 

University of Chicago 


Wootton, BARBARA. Testament for Social 
Science: An Essay in the Application of 
Scientific Method to Human Problems. 
Fp. vii, 197. New York: W; W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1951. $3.00. 

Barbara Wootton, Professor of Social 
Studies at the University of London and 
well known in the United States for Free- 
dom Under Planning, presents us here with 
a little volume so tightly written, so- pre- 
cisely carved in every sentence, that every 
page is important. 
demonstrate the applicability of the scien- 


Her purpose is to. 


- 
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tific method in the social sciences. She is 
not the first to do so, but none has written 
better. 

The scientific method, simply defined as 
“observation-cum-hypothesis-cum-empirical 
confirmation,” Professor Wootton accepts 
for the social sciences, saying it is “en- 
titled to rank as the only method by which 
we ever learn anything” (p. 183). The 
problem is not that the social sciences are 
“different” or “subjective”; it is only that 
they are so largely hedged about with “pre- 
scientific mental habits” (Ch. II). Even 
in the universities the social studies are 
classified as arts and not as sciences, 
though they often bear the. name. ‘That 
method faces today in the social studies 
the same resistance it did at first in the 
study of physical nature. Professor Woot- 
ton warns cogently against two especially 
dangerous “blind alleys” (Ch. IV) that 
have already wasted enormous amounts of 
potential scientific energy, namely, (1) the 
disposition to view society as an organism 
in its own right (Spengler, Toynbee) in- 
stead of the interrelationship of a group of 
biological units—ever changing but never 
ending—and (2) the fallacy of freezing 
Marx into a dogma—thus converting a 
promising scientific beginning into a pseudo 
science. 

Professor Wootton believes that the so- 
cial sciences can develop units of measure- 
ment, precision in symbols, and progression 
comparable to what has been done in the 
natural sciences. In certain fields, espe- 
cially in psychology which she holds to be 
absolutely primary because it builds so 
much upon biology, progress is already 
notable, as indicated by the wealth of spe- 
cific evidence she supplies. But it will 
continue only with those men and women 


‘ who accept the most rigid scientific disci- 


pline. In the chapters on “Metaphysics,” 
“Morals,” and “The Arts” there is no hint 
of the usual concessions and compromises, 


and it is interesting to see, especially in the 


study of morals, how positively the case 
for a strictly scientific approach can be 
stated. But these chapters are strong 
medicine for the faint of heart and for all 
dogmatics, whether Christians or Commu- 
nists. Fellow social scientists may ‘argue 
with Professor Wootton on important 
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points of detail, particularly perhaps with 

her bold annexation of the arts to the 

domain of science; but they will do well 

to reexamine their own work in the sharp 

light of her reasoning. Bryn J. Hovpe 
Oslo, Norway ú 


Morton, W. L. The Progressive Party in 
Canada, Pp. xii, 331. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1950. $4.75. 


This is the most significant study of Ca- 
nadian politics which has appeared since 
André Siegfried’s Race Question in Canada 
in 1907. In form and in title it is an ac- 
count of the Progressive movement which 
captured the prairie provinces immediately 
after World War I. But in fact it is also 
a profoundly suggestive study of the na- 
ture of Canadian politics, of the structure 
and functioning of the composite national 
political parties which have grown out of 
the wide geographical basis of the Canadian 
nation, and of how the first serious sec- 
ticnal and class protest against these na- 
tional parties was defeated in the 1920’s. 
The volume should be interesting to Ameri- 
can students of politics because the two 


major Canadian parties, while they bear - 


British names, and while they operate a 
British cabinet system of government, are 
in all other respects North American. The 
problem of how to get responsible national 
parties which shall be-formulators of policy 
rather than mere brokers of interests faces 
both North American democracies. The 
Progressive movement in Canada in the 
1920’s was, in the minds of its Manitoba 
leaders, an attempt to produce a British 
alignment of parties, with a division be- 
tween right and left, just as the Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation movement 
has been since the early 1930’s. Both have 
been frustrated by the underlying forces in 
a North American continent-wide commu- 
nity of great sectional diversity, forces 
which press continuously to produce parties 
that are loose opportunistic federations of 
sectional groups. The significance of the 
long and successful career of the late Mr. 
Mackenzie King was that he embodied this 
North American tendency against leaders 
like Meighen (Conservative) and Crerar 
(Progressive) in the 1920’s or Woodsworth 
and Coldwell (C.C.F.) in the 1930’s and 
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-1940’s, all of whom stood for parties of 


principle and doctrine. 

The Progressives »were defeated also be- 
cause they could not agree among them- 
selves as to the strategy by which this 
North American party system should be at- 
tacked. One the one hand the Manitobans 
under Mr. Crerar wanted a genuine liberal 
party of the left (liberal with a small l in 
distinction from the old Liberal party) ap- 
pealing to city men and easterners as well 
as to prairie farmers. On the other hand 
the Albertans under Henry Wise Wood 
repudiated political parties altogether and 
were trying to work out a concept of group 
government, by which all the main eco- 
nomic groups in Canada would send dele- 
gates to Ottawa and somehow iron out 
their differences in some miraculous form 
of group co-operation. This was a kind of 
agrarian guild socialism. The struggle be- 
tween. these two factions split the Progres- 
sive movement and led to its rapid disap- 
pearance. All this is admirably brought 
out in Professor Morton’s study. 

FRANK H. UNDERHILL 

University of Toronto 


SovANI, N. V. Planning of Post-War Eco- 
nomic Development in India. Pp. xiii, 
106. Poona, India: Gokhale Institute, 
in cooperation with the International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1951. Rs. 3-8-O-or 5s. 


In this paper, prepared for a conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, it is 
Mr. Sovani’s thesis that post-war economic 
planning in India has failed lamentably on 
almost all counts. To get his views into 
the proper perspective, however, it should 
be pointed out that he makes little distinc- 
tion between planning as such and the im- 
position of sweeping controls. He is obvi- 


ously an ardent believer in a “planned and 


controlled economy,” deplores any survival 
of free market conditions, and is somewhat 
bitter in his appraisal of the influence of 
private capital interests on present pro- 
grams. Speaking of what he calls the “ad- 
mitted failure” of planning he says, for 
example: 

“This failure has to be attributed, firstly, 


-to hazy and naive notions of planning en- 


tertained by persons at the helm of affairs, 
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and, secondly, to their inability to face 
squarely the problems of planning. An 
amazing degree of ignorance and romanti- 


cism characterized their ideas about eco-. 


nomic planning. The majority of the poli- 
ticlans, who are at the helm of affairs to- 
day, began to take an interest in economic 
planning as a weapon of propaganda against 
the laissez faire policy of the British Gov- 
ernment. Combined with this was the ro- 
mantic notion that all the economic ills of 
India were solely due to British rule and 
that they would disappear of themselves 
when the British quitted. Any realistic 
idea about India’s natural and man-made 
resources and the limitations imposed by 
these was completely absent.” 

Of the sinister influente of capital inter- 
ests he says that “steps taken by the Gov- 
ernment of India during the last two or 
three years go to show that the influence 
of capitalist elements in the country on 
Government policy was constantly on the 
Increase and there was a steady movement 
away from real planning and control.” It 
is in this connection that Mr. Sovani calls 
the decision to postpone for at least ten 
years the nationalization of some major in- 
dustries a “step back” from 1945. 

Americans may be particularly interested 
in what this Indian economist has to say 
about the Point Four program. He regards 
if as one phase, albeit benevolent, of a 
struggle for world domination between two 
giants, the Soviet Union and the United 
States. He believes that it can succeed in 
backward areas only if the United States, 
in addition to technical skills and capi- 
tal investment, makes large-scale outright 
grants with a view to raising living stand- 
ards so that investment enterprises can be 
successful. At the same time he expresses 
the familiar skepticism:in regard to the 
motives for such actions and makes it plain 
that investment and grant would be re- 
garded with some considerable suspicion. 

ROBERT AURA, SMITH 

The New York Times 


Davis, Kincstey. The Population of India 
and Pakistan, Pp. xvi, 263. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. $7.50. 


This expert study of the complexities of 
population in the Indian subcontinents 
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brings together the pertinent literature on 
population and subjects it to the analytical 
techniques of modern demography. It in- 
cludes chapters on natural increase with its 
components of birth and death rates, on 
extraterritorial and internal migration, on 
urbanization, and some material on the 
population aspects of caste, religion, agri- 
culture, and industrialization. Professor 
Davis takes due note of the limitations of 
statistical materials, especially vital sta- 
tistics, and makes estimates of the extent 
of their inaccuracies. Among other data, 
the construction of a life table from com- 
parisons of decennial censuses and rare 
compilations upon the direction and char- 
acter of internal migration upon the basis 
of census tabulations of place of birth are 
worthy of note. 

It is unfortunate that post-partition 
population data are not available, for the 
violent upheavals of 1947 in the Punjab 
and of 1950 in Bengal have changed much 
of the distribution in the north of the sub- 
continent. Also the speed of urbanization, 
to a casual observer, seems to have in- 
creased. However, the census of 1951 has 
just been collected (February-March) and 
will not be released for several years. Such 
a study as the present one was urgently 
needed, and the long-term trends and prob- 
lems will remain much the same. 

This study, however, illustrates some of 
the limitations of working with national 


. units as the bases of population categories. 


While it is true that population policy must 
be formulated at the national level, the 
pressure of the problems varies with the 
vast differences within the political bounda- 
ries. The discussion of the Moslems would 
be more meaningful if the frame of refer- 
ence were northern India, and if the Mos- 
lems were not compared with all the Hin- 
dus of India. For instance, the higher 
urbanization of the Moslems (p. 93) ap- 
pears when the entire country is included, 
primarily because of the heavy weight 
given to rural Hindus in the south where 
there are relatively few Moslems and 
where a low rate of urbanization exists. 
Moreover, in the Moslem majority areas 
to the east and west of the arch across the 
northern section of the subcontinent, the 
Hindus are heavily urbanized in the midst 
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of a Moslem rural population. The Hindu 
south had little impact upon the political, 
economic, or population ratios between 
Hindus and Moslems in the north, which 
led to partition. The same type of diffi- 
culty relating to regional variations can be 
seen in man-land ratios, caste problems, 
- densities. The lack of mobility of large 
sections of the population makes such re- 
gional analysis more pressing. 

There is much sociological analysis inci- 
dental to the demography which is a valid 
contribution in itself to an almost un- 
touched field. The cogent chapter on the 
necessity and difficulties of a population 
policy may be contrasted with the almost 
studied inattention to the problem in many 
official circles in India and Pakistan. The 
appendixes on the techniques for estimat- 
ing life tables and fitting logistic curves 
with the type of data found in non-West- 
ern countries are extremely useful. 

RicHarp D. LAMBERT 

University of Pennsylvania 


SLAVIC COUNTRIES ° ~ 


SHABAD, THEODORE. Geography of the 
USSR: A Regional Survey. Pp. xxxii, 
584. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. $8.50. 


= This book has value for purposes of 

ready reference to the facts culled from 
many Soviet sources not generally avail- 
able to students unable to read the Rus- 
sian language. It provides, in addition 
to voluminous economic detail, population 
estimates based on electoral districts for 
1946 and 1947 for the sixteen Republics, 
for the some 150 principal administrative- 
territorial divisions of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and for the cities with 
over 50,000 inhabitants (1946-48). There 
is a noticeable lack of critical comment on 
the reliability of Soviet statistics and an 
absence of footnote references to the 
sources used. 

A highly condensed, but commendable, 
survey of the U.S.S.R., with maps, is pre- 
sented in the first 92 pages, with coverage 
of boundaries; seas and coasts; geologic 
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history, structure, and relief; hydrography 
and climate; soils and vegetation; and min- 
eral resources. This survey further covers 
the political and administrative framework 
and the agricultural, industrial, transport, 
and commercial patterns of the U.S.S.R. 
The introduction sets the stage for the 
“Regional Survey” which embraces the re- 
maining 405 pages of the text. As the au- 
thor explains in an introductory portion 
called “Methodology,” the work is based 
on an “extensive card file of the political- 
administrative divisions of the U.S.S.R.,” 
and it is these political-administrative di- 
visions which are used for the so-called 
regional treatment, the author having “pro- 
ceeded on the assumption ... that the 
changes in the _ territorial-administrative 
pattern reflect accurately the development 
of the economy of the U.S.S.R. Thus, the 
stepping up of production in an industrial 
region, as was the case during the Sec- 
ond World War, when the Kuznetsk Basin, 
for example, was constituted the separate 
Kemerovo Oblast.” l l 

The result of this organization is a highly 
fragmentized, although quite useful, en- 
cyclopaedic treatment of economic, social, 
and political data for each of some 150 
oblasts and a few other subdivisions of the 
Republics of the U.S:S.R., with a general 
introductory survey covering each republic 
or major grouping. The student seeking 
factual detail, primarily economic, about 
any one or all of the oblasts can quickly 
turn to the area of his concern. 

In general, however, this book is too 
heavily burdened with facts, organized un- 
der a detailed political-administrative area 
frame. Geography is concerned with area; 
therefore the assumption here is that this : 
is a “geography of the U.S.S.R.” and be- 
cause the U.S.S.R. is broken into 150 or 
more subdivisions this is therefore “a re- 
gional survey.” To make a comparison: 
just as a medieval chronicle is not, strictly 
speaking, a plece of historical writing even 
though it may record many of the facts 
upon which historical analysis must be 
based, so this book, just because it is or- 
ganized on an areal basis, is not in the 
understanding of the reviewer a piece of 
geographic writing. The book ‘contains 
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‘ valuable facts, conveniently. organized, for 
which it is strongly recommended as a 
gazetteer or book of reference, but the 
facts are barren because they are given 
with little or no interpretation, and they 
lack geographic quality because they are 
cast in an arbitrary frame of political-ad- 
ministrative areas, which, however con- 
venient they-may be for filing data or for 
Soviet administrative purposes, lack the 
nicety of regional synthesis with which the 
author might have subdivided the U.S.S.R. 
into economic regions possessing some de- 
gree of ecological homogeneity. 

The author makes no attempt at true 
regional differentiation. He is satisfied to 
give the best from his card file without 
hazarding an approach which would have 
called for real skill in evaluating and char- 
acterizing the regional subdivisions of the 
U.S.S.R., involving the variegated natural 
and cultural attributes of this huge diverse 
area. Finally, aside from the summary 
maps in the initial survey, the large scale 
maps of the individual subdivisions pro- 
vide little more information than the loca- 
tion and names of cities, railway lines, and 
oblast boundaries.. How much better, for 
example, the map on page 451 showing the 
Donets Basin would have been if the un- 
derlying coal measures had been shown by 
a simple shading. Other comparable ele- 
mentary cartographic minutia might be 
noted. 
Matcotm J. PROUDFOOT 
Northwestern University 


Mrirov, N. T. Geography of Russia. Pp. 
xii, 362, maps. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1951. $6.50. 

This book is designed primarily for the 
collegé student, although the author hopes 
it will be read with both pleasure and profit 
by the interested layman. Since it is writ- 
ten in interesting ‘style, and with a mini- 
mum of technical language, this hope 
should be realized. Most readers will prob- 
ably be disappointed, however, that mate- 
rial relating to economic geography has 
been excluded because of the “scarcity of 
available data.” 

As a native of Russia, the author is able 
to draw upon his own personal observations 
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and study as well as on the scientific litera- 
ture available only in untranslated form. 

Approximately 15 per cent of the space 
is devoted to presenting a general picture 
of the country, including sections on loca- 
tion, geology and topography, climate, and 
rivers and lakes. About 10 per cent is de- 
voted to the peoples, with data on races, 
languages, and religions. The remainder, 
approximately three-fourths of the total, is 
concerned with the detailed analysis of 
twenty separate geographic regions. 

The major section, the analysis of sepa- 
rate geographic regions, follows a stand- 
ardized pattern. Specific sections are de- 
voted to the general features of the region, 
climate (including where possible mean 
monthly temperatures and rainfall at se- 
lected points), topography, soils and vege- 
tation, animal life, and a very brief section 
on peoples. The sections most elaborately 
treated seem to be those dealing with soils, 
vegetation, and animal life. The informa- 
tion on mineral resources seems to be 
rather scanty, again perhaps because of the 
scarcity of available data. 

Although there are some thirty-four maps, 
this reviewer, as a layman, would have ap- 
preciated having more. The tables show- 
ing rainfall and temperatures would prob- 
ably be more significant if the period cov- 


ered was indicated in each case. 


CHARLES P. WHITE 
University of Tennessee 


GARELIK, JosEPH. A Soviet City and Its 
People. Pp. 96. New York: Interna- 
_tional Publishers, 1950. $1.25. 

The author of this book divides all 
writers on the Soviet Union into two sim- 


‘ple categories: “enemies,” who “viciously 


disseminate all sorts of lies and slander,” 
and “honest and progressive people,’ who 
write about the country “with sincere ad- 
miration.” Needless to say the author 
places himself in the latter category. As a 
member of that group he meets his task of 
bringing “to the people of the world the 
truth about this Socialist land,” by produc- 
ing a slick and completely unrealistic pic- 
ture of urban life in the Soviet Union. 
The book purports to be a description 
of daily life in an average Soviet city, in 
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this case Dnieprodzerzhinsk (formerly Ka- 
menskoye), a Ukrainian steel mill city of 
130,000 population, within easy reach of 
the better known center of Dnieprope- 
trovsk. The book is organized around a 
series of topical chapters dealing with the 
main aspects of urban life: city govern- 
ment, labor, education, housing, social in- 
surance, resettlement of veterans, and lei- 
sure activities. One is of course not sur- 
prised to find a chapter on the Communist 
Party absent from this list. The Com- 
munist Party appears in only the most 
shadowy form in a few casual but glowing 
references. The failure to treat the role 
of the Party in a Soviet industrial city 
with the prominence it demands is charac- 
teristic of the unreal quality of the book. 
The author has managed consistently to 
avoid any mention of the secret police, the 
massive system of control and inspection, 
the laws restricting the freedom of labor, 
and other features which we know to be 
central to the political and. socioecenomic 
structure of Soviet society. 

One cannot say of this book that the ma- 
terial it disseminates is palpably false. The 
specific statistics, facts, and life histories it 
presents are probably reasonably accurate. 
But it suppresses all mention of the terrible 
realities of a totalitarian society, omits all 
the hard facts about Soviet life, and glosses 
over every genuine life problem on which 
it touches. It is really a simple propa- 
ganda pamphlet dressed up as a book. Un- 
der the circumstances. one feels with par- 
ticular acuteness the effrontery of the pub- 
lisher’s reference to it as “a sort of Soviet 
Middletown.” It would have been so much 
nearer the truth to call it “a sort of Soviet 
‘Potemkin village.’ ” 

ALEX INKELES 

Russian Research Center 

Harvard University 
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DEGRAS, Jane (Ed.). Soviet Documents 
on Foreign Policy. Volume I: 1917- 
1924. Pp. xxi, 501. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press (under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of Interna: 
tional Affairs), 1951. $7.00. 


Although much translation of current So- 
viet publications is available, there has 
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been little work on the vast and important 
mass of pre-1941 material. Jane Degras’ 
new book is the first of three volumes de- 
signed to collect and translate all leading 
Soviet documents on foreign policy from 
the Russian Revolution to the Nazi-Soviet 
conflict. Volume I spans the years 1917- 
1924, drawing upon interviews, pamphlets, 
diplomatic correspondence, ‘treaties, and 
speeches. It provides a badly needed serv- 
ice to all students of Soviet foreign policy. 
While one-fourth of the selections are 
available elsewhere in non-Russian lan- 
guages, Mrs. Degras has gathered them to- 
gether chronologically and made a careful 
check with Russian origmals wherever pos- 
sible. 

Designed for the specialist, the book is 
also of general interest. Chicherin’s mas- 
terful letter of October 1918 to President 
Wilson, concerhing Allied intervention and 
the League of Nations, displays the sus- 
picion, sarcasm, and insolence which char- 
acterized the Bolsheviks’ initial attitude 
toward the capitalist world. Its insulting 
tone is in sharp- contrast with the respect- 
ful “honoured teacher” by which Chicherin 
had addressed Sun Yat-sen only two 
months previously. The constancy of 
Bolshevik wooing of China is found in a 
letter by Leo Karakhan to C. T. Wang 
during negotiations preceding the Sino- 
Soviet treaty of 1924, “It may be as- 
serted that there is no honest Chinese 
loving his mother country who does not 
believe to-day but that friendship with the 
U.S:S.R. is actually the main object of the 
policy of China.” 

Repetition has staled the fervor of So- 
viet pronunciamentos, but Mrs. Degras’ 


. first document is the stirring Manifesto 


of Peace, November 8, 1917, which an- 
nounced, “The Government abolishes secret 
diplomacy and on its part expresses the 
firm intention to conduct all negotiations 
absolutely openly before the entire peo- 
ple.” Two weeks later, Trotsky declared, 
“The abolition of secret diplomacy is the 
primary condition for an honest, popular, 
truly democratic foreign policy.” But less 
than a year elapsed before the “Secret 
Protocol to the German-Soviet Supple- 
mentary Treaties of 27 August 1918” 
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showed that, like Wilson, the, Bolsheviks 
found old practices necessary in “new 
times.” 

Almost all the documents are printed in 
full. Unfortunately, in Chicherin’s impor- 
tant foreign policy report to the Fifth All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets in mid-1918, 
the entire section outlining Soviet policy in 
Asia has been omitted. Contrary to Mrs. 
Degras’ footnote, Soviet versions do not 
“agree” with the English version of the 


Sun-Joffe entente of 1923. But these are 
minor errors, small indeed when placed 


against the imposing collection of carefully 
gathered, well-translated documents. 
ALLEN 5. WHITING 
Russian Institute 
Columbia University 


LIPPER, ELINOR. Eleven Years in Soviet 
Prison Camps. Pp. xii, 310. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1951. $3.50. 


The author of the book, a woman of 
German-Jewish parentage, became a Com- 
munist and, in 1937, went to Moscow to 
take part in the construction of what she 
believed would be a new and just world. 
She was ill inspired: two months after ar- 
rival she was arrested and sentenced to five 
years of labor camp. These five years be- 
came eleven, spent mostly in the notorious 
Kolyma region—a territory rich in gold 
but known to be the coldest area of the 
world. Her release was due to the acci- 
dental fact that, prior to her fateful trip 
to Russia, she had through marriage be- 
come a Swiss citizen. 

The book gives a good account of life in 
Soviet labor camps, based on personal ex- 
perience supplemented by knowledge gained 
from fellow prisoners during the long pe- 
riods she was working as a nurse in ‘hos- 
' pitals attached to the camps. What she 
tells is, in general, already well known. 
Her presentation is not as good as V. Pet- 
roff’s in his Soviet Gold which treats of 
exactly the same region and covers ap- 
proximately the same years. Nevertheless, 
. the book is welcome as another testimony 
to the reality of the gigantic machinery of 
delayed murder created by the Soviets. 

As a nurse, Mrs. Lipper ‘could collect 
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good evidence concerning the mortality 


rate in prison camps. Her figure is 30 per 
cent per year—slightly higher than the per- 
centage computed by the present reviewer 
on the basis of earlier evidence. She does 
not adventure in estimating the number of 
persons confined to the labor camps ex- 
cept in the Kolyma region, and for that 
region she corroborates the now commonly 
accepted figure of 300,000. However, the 
high mortality rate reported by her indi- 
rectly refutes the higher estimates of the 
total number. The Soviet leaders are not 
so stupid as to destroy the manpower at 
their disposal by millions each year. 

Mrs. Lipper believes that behind the 
system of slave labor camps one can take 
for granted economic motivation: the So- 
viet leaders need cheap labor especially in 
the remote regions to which nobody would 
go by free will. Her book contains how- 
ever enough material demonstrating the 
absolute inefficiency of slave labor to make 


more plausible another hypothesis: the 


slave labor camps are there primarily to 
serve as deterrents to potential opponents 
of the regime. 

The author likes to reproduce Russian 
terms by transliterating them. Unfortu- 
nately, more often than not these terms 
are distorted. E 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 

Fordham University 


Rozerts, Henry L. Rumania: Political 
Problems of an Agrarian State. Pp. xiv, 
414. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1951. $6.00. ` 


The author was in Rumania during the 
first days of Soviet occupation when the 
foundations were being laid for that coun- 
try’s socialistic reorientation. In this ex- 
cellent book he combines his extensive first- 
hand observations with meticulous and 
thorough research. The work is divided 
into two parts, “Historical Background and 
Economic Framework” (pp. 3-67) and 
“Politics-and the Agrarian Questions” (pp. 
89-332). It contains a number of valu- 
able tables in the form of an appendix 
(pp. 355-380) and an equally useful biblio- 
graphical note (pp. 381-399) on the mate- 
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rials used and consulted in the preparation 
of the book. 

In the first portion of the work the 
author presents a brief historical sketch 
of Rumania’s socio-economic problems but 
fails to give adequate treatment of the 
peculiar historical conditioning of the coun- 
try, which accounts for so many of its ills. 
The causes of Rumanian social and tech- 
nological backwardness, and the nature of 
Rumanian feudalism and its persistence 
into the nineteenth century, are to be 
found in the uniqueness of the circum- 
stances under which modern Rumania de- 
veloped. 

The second portion of the book, of 
course, represents the principal contribution 
of the author. Here the multifarious Ru- 
manian problems, and the agrarian ques- 
tion in particular, are expertly traced 
through the Liberal and the Peasant pe- 
riods, and the Carolist, Fascist, and con- 
temporary Communist periods. Mr. Rob- 
ert’s study has broader ramifications than 
the title of the book might imply. It is 
a sample study of a “backward country,” 
in which the author ponders over a funda- 
mental question of how a society, changed 
or destroyed by the inroads of Western 
civilization, is “to adjust itself to that 
civilization.” In view of experience in Ru- 
mania and elsewhere, he believes that the 
hopes for “a natural, automatic, and pro- 
gressive readjustment” must be abandoned. 
Nor can the job be done by establishing 
Western economic or political “procedural 
techniques”! In the author’s opinion, and 
this reviewer certainly shares his view, the 
stable and constructive readjustment is pos- 
sible ‘only with the active and enlightened 
help of the advanced countries.” Other- 
wise the alternative for the “backward 
countries” is “to. seek a compensation, 
rather than a solution, in a modernizing 
dictatorship.” The failure of the Western 
democracies to extend genuine aid during 
' the interwar period and the economic crisis 
of the period are among the basic causes 
of the dictatorial regimes which mush- 
roomed in the Balkans. 

Mr. Roberts has produced a superior and 
scholarly work. The dispassionate and re- 
alistic approach to, the Rumanian dilemma 
is especially welcome at a time when the 
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bulk of pseudo-historical writing on south- 
eastern Europe is colored with political 
bias and outright propaganda. 
WAYNE S. VUCINICH 
Stanford University 


WESTERN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


ALPERT, PAUL. - Twentieth Century Eco- 
nomic History of Europe. Pp. xiv, 466. 
New York: Henry Schuman, 1951. $6.00. 


Twentieth Century Economic History of 
Europe by Professor Paul Alpert of New 
York University concerns itself with the 
contemporary problems primarily of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Russia. It 
is particularly commendable for its com- 
parative analyses of the economic, politi- 
cal, and social pathology of these countries 
since 1914. Except for Russia, he finds 
their past more glorious than their pres- 
ent. His prognosis for these non-Commu- 
nist countries is a doubtful recovery. He 
presribes for their survival not communism 
but a union of free political democracies 
with economic security and social legisla- 
tion like in England. He attributes their 
current ills to a relative exhaustion of their 
natural resources, aggravated by growing 
populations. He is anxious about the effi- 
cacy of his therapy because of the apparent 
conflict of the underlying philosophies of 
political freedom and socioeconomic stat- 
ism, and because of the relative ease of 
implementation of either laissez faire or 
the planned totalitarian economy of com- 
munism. 

Though the author does not advise that 
the United States play the role of Western 
Europe’s physician and nursemaid, the re- 
viewer cannot help but effuse on this sub- - 
ject. If the patient is senile, or displays no 
willingness to survive and recover, then it 
would be folly for the United States to 
develop economic and political hyperten- 
sion and cardiopathology in the process of 
helping it. On the other hand, if it mani- 


-fests.a determination to recover, the United 


States should make reasonable sacrifices to 
aid it, even if it does not redound to its 
advantage. 
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The United States itself is currently re- 
vealing minor pathologic symptoms. Its 
own economic and political way of life is 
in jeopardy. Our own domestic and inter- 
national economic supremacy is due in no 
small part to the bounty of our natural re- 
sources and our advances in technology: 
Let us treasure them. However, almost as 
important js our foreign trade. Let us 
nurture it. With Asia and Europe negli- 
gible currently and potentially as markets 
for our surplus goods, let us direct our at- 
tention to Latin America and exploit it for 
its own and our benefits. Would any of 
thè European countries whom some expect 
us to succor today have neglected these 
Central and South American countries to 
the detriment of all concerned if the for- 
mer sat geographically where the United 
states is located? 

J. H. LANDMAN 

New York Law School 


MARTIN, JAMES STEWART. AH Honorable 
Men. Pp.x,326. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1950. $3.50. 


In these days of general policy vacilla- 
tion, a-book such as this comes neverthe- 
less as a deep shock, for it is an amaz- 
ing, infuriating, and frightening account of 
- what went on and, for that matter, still 
goes on in Germany. The author, a man 
of venerable service in the government of 
his nation, is the former chief of the De- 
cartelization Branch of Military Govern- 
` ment in Germany, and his is the story of 
the circumvention of policy—with names, 
dates, places, events; an authentic record 
but also a warning of things yet to come. 
In simplified version, set policy was aimed 
at “reform and safeguards” so as to elimi- 
nate the continuation and resurrection of 
the gigantic economic monolith which bred 
and supported the Nazi war machine, but 
which is again operative, consolidating, and 
sharpening its tentacles for the future. 

And this apparition may yet become the 


deciding factor in Europe: a resuscitated — 


Germany to rule over the economic-politi- 
cal hegemony of the old world. For out of 
a dismally defeated nation, cut in twain, 


there has risen phoenix-like a decisive. 
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partner in the decisive struggle between 
East and West. “That interests should be 
at work more concerned with short-time 
profits than long-time security is under- 
standable if not excusable. But that spe- 
cial interests in Britain, France, Germany, 
and America should be powerful enough 
openly to sabotage a set policy of these 
United States—and with it the safety -of 
other plans, the fate of Europe, if not all 
the world, is astonishing and awesome. 
How was this made possible? 

Mr. Martin authenticates with a deadly 
array of evidence and develops his case 
with the surety of a spider web. Neither 
Adenauer nor anyone else runs Western 
Germany but the old, typically Germanic 
juggernaut of finance, chemistry, and steel: 
I. G. Farben, Krupp, General Anilin, Met- 
allgesellschaft. With the release of many 
of the Nazi-“Bonzen” of industry, the in- 
ternational mesh of high finance and in- 
trigue is in full swing and effect again. 

Mr. Martin does more yet? he reveals 
the fascinating investigating techniques of 
the modern industrial sleuth, dips a punish- 
ing pen into departmental feuds, elucidates 
the Washington policy “chameleon,” and 
speaks frankly on the lack of co-operation 
from the Generals (Clay in particular). It 
is a bitter story—bitter-in its conclusions 
rather than in the manner in which the 
evidence is piled up, for the author is ob- 
jective, and cold at times, but also trucu- 
lent and redundant. 

It is obvious that Martin had to write 
this story, for his is a disappointing frus- 
tration at stupidity, selfishness, and short- 
sightedness. The Hitlerian economic back- 
bone is apparently here to stay. In its 
wake float the disillusionment of many 
honest men and the tarnished reputations 
of others who still exercise the respect of 
this nation. It is a devastating account, - 
not only of the “honorable men” who 
thwarted the decartelization program, but 
as a warning: the futility of expediency 
and the promise of more trouble when it 
comes to integrating Germany into the 
family of nations when she will be in a po- 
sition to take over that family. Martin 
dedicates his book ‘to his children, , “mem- 
bers of a generation entitled to ask, ‘What 
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did you do about it?” Well, what are we 
doing about it? 
Boris ERICH NELSON 
Hampton Institute 


PIAL, RAMON MENENDEZ. The Spaniards 
in Their History. (Translated by Walter 
Starkie.) Pp. viii, 251. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1950. 
$3.00. - i 


Pidal’s essay should provoke sober think- 
ing in the circles of the political scientists 
and the literary researchers, particularly in 
those parts of the western world where 
freedom of thought is still held dear on 
the basis of principle, rather than on that 
of political expediency. While this re- 
viewer cannot agree with all that is found 
in the essay, he can speculate on what 
Pidal might have written in another po- 
litical context. 

In his prefatory essay on the influence 
of the Spanish literary scholar Walter 
Starkie draws brief attention to the origins 
of Spanish epic poetry, the ballads, the 
heroic themes in modern poetry, as well as 
to the essence of minstrelsy. The studies 
serve to afford an insight into Pidal’s role 
as an interpreter of what he considered 
to be enduring Spanish national character- 
istics. In this respect some attention is 


given to the works of Menendez Pelayo 


(Los Heterodoxos Espanoles), Unamuno, 
Rafael Altamira (Psicologia del Pueblo 
Español), Macias Picavea (El Problema 
Nacional), and Jose Ortega y Gasset (pp. 
103-110). ` | 

A brief analysis.is made by Pidal of cer- 
tain Spanish intangibles such as material 
and moral austerity (pp.. 119-137), indi- 
vidualism (pp. 146-176), and the effects 
upon the individual Spaniard of centraliza- 
tion and regionalism (pp. 177-203). In 
his treatment of the Spanish individualism 
‘Pidal is careful to concentrate his thoughts 
upon the Spanish sense of justice, equity, 
and ‘arbitrariness. His historical parallel- 
isms are drawn from past history. This is 
especially true in the citation of the care- 
ful selection by Ferdinand and Isabella of 
administrative personnel (pp. 157-164). In 
brief, the choice of simple criteria lends 
strength to the central thesis that cultural, 
intellectual, and political unity is depend- 
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ent upon an understanding of the historical 
past, as well as of the intangibles of the 
Spanish national character. 

The central thesis is further strengthened 
in the author’s dispassionate consideration 
of the two Spaims and the influence of for- 
eign cultures upon Spanish intellectualism 
and the resultant ill-considered domestic 
intellectual censorship and isolation. Pidal 
himself feels inclined to refléct: “The indi- 
vidual will again win back his right which 
allow him to disagree, to rectify and invent 
afresh, for it is to the individual that we 
owe all the great deeds of history. To 
suppress those who think differently and 
crush projects for what our brothers be- 
lieve to be a better life, is to sin against 
prudence. And even in questions where 
one side sees itself in possession of the 
absolute truth as against the error of the 
other side, it is not right to smother all 
manifestations of error (as it is impossible 
to suppress the side itself), for then we 
should reach the demoralizing situation of 
living without any opposition, and there is 
no worse enemy than not to have one” (p. 
244). 

Pidal’s documentation might have been 
more ample with cross references to Eng- 
lish texts dealing with those periods of 
Spanish history from which the historical 
perspective is drawn. It is reasonable to 
assume that the author did not intend for 
this book to be considered the last word 
in analytical studies of national character- 
istics. However, the views presented can- 
not be ignored in the attempt to arrive at 
any logical conclusion relative to the Span- 
ish political and cultural destiny. 

SAMUEL P. PERRY, JR. 

Boston, Mass. 


. SMITH, G. E. Kipper. Sweden Builds: Its 


Modern Architecture and Land Policy, 
Background, Development, and Con- 
tribution. Pp. 279; 683 photographs 
and drawings. New York and Stock- 
holm: Bonniers, 1950. $8.50. 


This is a striking book by a man who . 
has already shown superb artistry in con- 
veying through photographs the impact of 
modern architecture. (See his Brazil Builds 
and Switzerland Builds.) He displays an 
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equal ability at discerning comment, so that 
both words and pictures are a delight. 

There have been several good systematic 
studies in recent years on the economic 
and social aspects of Swedish housing and 
town planning (Leonard Silk, John Gra- 
ham, Jr.). Mr. Kidder Smith does not 
pretend to offer a similar treatise. But he 
believes that “the Swedish architects’ con- 
cern with social conditions as a generator 
of architecture and planning is an extremely 
important facet of their design approach. 
Actually it is difficult to imagine their 
architecture in a non-socialist country” (p. 
16). This awareness of social forces is an 
illuminating counterpoint to his clean and 
sharp photographs which have an impact 
beyond systematic graphs and tables. 

It is his view as architectural critic that 
while much Swedish housing “is very ca- 
pably designed, the majority is only well 
designed’ in a relatively standardized pat- 
tern. Its excellence lies in the integration 
of housing and planning. . . . Only an en- 
thusiastic program of municipal land own- 
ership, extending back almost fifty years, 
has made possible the Swedish housing po- 
sition of today” (p. 62). 

He has accordingly presented an intro- 
ductory chapter by Sven Markelius, City 
Pianner of Stockholm, that explains Swed- 
ish Land Policy, its iegislative embodiment, 


and its planning application, including the © 


planning laws of 1948. The fact that 
Stockholm owns more acres of land than 


its own terrain is well known; but it may ` 


not be as widely known that Swedish cities 
have lacked the power of eminent domain 
for housing and have had to rely on pur- 
chases in the open market. The law of 
1948 gives cities “the power of regulating 
not only where one could build but also 
when.” Swedish planners like their Ameri- 
can brethren have not yet adequate tools 
for metropolitan planning. 

As an observer from the nonsocialist 
United States of America, Mr. Kidder 
Smith has some question whether there 


may not bea little too much “bureaucratic”. 


regulation for a full release of the creative 
energies of the individual architect. Nev- 
ertheless, this sumptuous book well sup- 
ports Mr. Kidder Smith’s assertion that 
“there is no country in the world that has 
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a higher overall standard” of architecture 


-and ‘socially determined use of land. 


CHARLES §. ASCHER 
Brooklyn College 
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Orrver, Dovuctas L. The Pacific Islands. 
Pp. 313. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1951. $5.00. 


This work, the product of a professional 
anthropologist, is nontechnical in character 
and is designed for the nonspecialist reader. 

The purpose of the book is threefold in 
nature? (1) to present a description of the 
physical character of the islands and of the 
native peoples who inhabit them, (2) to 
indicate the various ways these peoples 
have been affected by the intrusion of out- 
siders, both white and oriental, and (3) to 
suggest. possible solutions to the problems 
of the area, 

Dr. Oliver first presents a brief descrip- 
tion of the variations which occur in the 
natural environmental complex of this 


_ “Oceanic Eden”: the geologic forces which 


brought it into being; its tropical climate 
tempered by the moderating Pacific winds; 
its flora and fauna, and the various types 
or kinds of islands. 

Having set the stage, the author intro- 
duces his primary characters, the interest- 
ing racial groups (Negritoid, Ainoid, Ved- 
doid and Mongoloid) who first settled this 
vast territory. A brief analysis is made of 
their impact on the area and of the area’s 
influence on their life and cultural pat- 
terns. Treatment here is both in terms of 
an over-all discussion and in terms of a 
detailed analysis of selected groups. These 
latter, as the author points out, are not 
“representative” or “typical” but illustra- 
tive of complexity and variety. 

The villain of the piece is the “alien”: 
the outsider—white or yellow—-who has 
played such an important part in island 
life during the last 400 years. The alien 
has worn many guises and played many 
roles: explorer, whaler, blackbirder, mer- 
chant, missionary, miner, and administra- 
tor. But generally his presence has been 
detrimental to the native. 
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The main theme deals with the meta- 
morphosis wrought.by the alien. Change 
has not been uniform in all areas or times. 
It has been influenced by local resources 
and by world market demands and condi- 
tions. It has ranged from annihilating the 
native in Tasmania to ignoring him in 
Tikopia; because Tikopia had nothing 
worth taking. While there are some ex- 
ceptions, generally the alien has taken with- 
out giving. He has exploited, extracted, 
and transformed to his own benefit without 
thought for the native. 

One of the most thought-provoking chap- 
ters is one near the end. A chapter of only 
some five pages titled “Profit and Loss.” 
Here the gains and losses of the islanders 
are summarized. The total record is both 
good and bad—not all black, not all white, 
but rather varying shades of gray. The 
ideas presented here have wide application 
in dealing with the problems of our cur- 
rent world where there is a strong tendency 
to class everyone as either a white sheep 
or a black sheep, forgetting entirely that 
cross-breeding is a possibility. 

All in all, here is a highly informative 
book about a little-known area. But more 
important it is a stimulating presentation 
of a series of challenging probléms which 
will tax all our ingenuity to solve. Here is 
a book that the reader interested in Asiatic 
or global affairs will find rewarding. 

Witt1AM F. CHRISTIANS 

University of Pennsylvania 
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